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INTRODUCTION. 


TO  thofe  who  love  learning  and  man-« 
kind,  and  who  are  more  ambitious 
to  dlftinguifh  themfelves  as  men, 
than  as  difputants,  it  is  matter  of  humilia- 
tion aiid  regret,  that  names  and  things  have 
fo  oft  been  miftaken  for  each  other ;  that  fo 
much  of  the  philolopher's  time  muft  be  em- 
ployed in  afcertaining  the  fignification  of 
words  ;  and  that  fo  many  doctrines,  of  high 
reputation,  and  of  ancient  date,  when  traced 
to  their  firfl:  principles,  have  been  found  to 
terminate  in  verbal  ambiguity.  If  I  have 
any  knowledge  of  my  own  heart,  or  of  the 
fubjecl  I  propofe  to  examine,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  alTure  the  reader,  that  it  is  no  part 
of  the  defign  of  this  book,  to,  encourage 
verbal  difputation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
my  fincere  purpofe  to  avoid,  and  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  check  it  ;  convinced 
as  I  am,  that  it  never  can  do  any  good,  and 
■■;'^  ^'     '  A  that 
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that  it  has  been  the  caufe  of  much  evil, 
both  in  philofophy  and  in  common  life. 
And  I  hope  I  have  a  fairer  chance  to  efcape 
it,  than  fome  who  have  gone  before  me  in 
this  part  of  fcience.  I  aim  at  no  paradoxes  ; 
my  prejudices  (if  certain  inflindive  fug- 
geflions  of  the  underrtanding  may  be  fo 
called)  are  all  in  favour  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue i  and  I  have  no  principles  to  fupport, 
but  thofe  which  feem  to  me  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  judgment  of  a  great  majcJHty 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  World. 

Some  readers  may  think,  that  there  is  but 
little  merit  in  this  declaration ;  it  being  as 
much  for  my  own  credit^  as  for  the  interefl 
of  mankind,  that  I  guard,  againft  a  practice, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  always  un- 
profitable, and  generally  pernicious.  A 
verbal  difputant  !  what  claim  can  he  have 
to  the  title  of  Philofopher  !  \Vhat  has  he  to 
do  with  the  laws  of  nature,  with  the  ob- 
fervatiotl  of  facfls,  with  life  and  manners  1 
Let  him  not  intrude  upon  the  company  of 
men  of  fcience ;  but  repofe  with  his  bre- 
thren Aquinas  and  Suarez,  in  the  corner 
of  fome  Gothic  cloifter,  dark  as  his  under- 
ftandlng,  and  cold  as  his  heart.  Men  are 
now  become  too  judicious  to  be  amufed 
with  words,  and  too  Jirin-vimckd  to  be  con- 
futed 
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fiiteJ  with  quibble?. — Many  of  my  con* 
temporaries  would  readily  join  iti  this  apo- 
ftrophe,  who  yet  arc  themlclves  the  dupes 
of  the  moft  egregious  dealers  in  logomachy 
that  ever  perverted  the  faculty  of  fpcech.  In 
fa^,  from  fome  inftances  that  have  occurred 
to  my  own  obfcrvation,  I  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  verbal  controverfy  has  not  al- 
ways, even  in  this  age,  been  accounted 
a  contemptible  thing  :  and  the  reader,  when 
he  Comes  to  be  better  acquainted  with  my 
fentiments,  will  perhaps  think  the  foregoing 
declaration  more  difinterefted  than  at  firil 
fight  it  may  appear. 

They  who  form  opinions  concerning  th^ 
manners  and  principles  of  the  times,  may 
be  divided  into  three  clafles.  Some  will  tell 
us,  that  the  prefent  age  tranfcends  all  that 
have  gone  before  it,  in  politenefs,  learning, 
and  good  fenfe ;  will  thank  Providence 
(or  their  ftars)  that  their  lot  of  life,  has 
been  caft  in  fo  glorious  a  period  i  and 
wonder  how  men  could  fupnort  exiftence 
amidfl  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  of  for- 
mer days.  By  others  Vv^e  are  accounted  a 
generation  of  triflers  and  profligates  ;  fci- 
olifts  in  learning,  hypocrites  in  virtue,  and 
formalifls     in  good-breeding  ;      wife    only 

wheu 
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when  we  follow  the  ancients,  and  foolifli 
whenever  we  deviate  from  them.  Senti- 
ments fo  violent  are  generally  wrong  :•  and 
therefore  I  am  difpofed  to  adopt  tlie  notions 
of  thofe  who  may  be  confidered  as  forming 
an  intermediate  clafs  ;  who,  .though  not 
blind  to  the  follies,  are  yet  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  virtues,  both  of  pafl  ages, 
and  of  the  prefent.  And  furely,  in  every 
age,  and  in  every  man,  there  is  fomething 
to  praife,  as  well  as  fomething  to  blame. 

-  .When  .1  furvey  the  philofophy  of  the 
prefent  age,  I  find  much  matter  of  r  ap- 
plaufe  and  admiration.  Mathematics,  Na- 
lural  Philofophy,  and  Natural  Hiftoryi  -in 
all  their  branches,  have  rifen  to  a  pitch  of 
perfed:ion,  that  does  fignal  honour  io  hu- 
man capacity,  and  far  furpaffes  what  the 
moft  fanguine  projedlors  of  former  times 
ha^  any  reafon  to  look  for  :  and  the  paths 
to,  further  improvement  in  thofe  fciences 
are  fo  .ckarly  marked  out,  that  nothing 
but  honefty  and  attention  feems  requifite 
to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  future  adventurers. 
Moral  Philofophy  and  Logic  have  not  been 
Yo  fortunate.  Yet,  even  here,  we  have 
happily  got  rid  of  much  pedantry  and  jar- 
gon ^  our  fyftems  have  more  the  appear- 
ance, of  iil^eral  fentiments,    good  tafle,    and 

cor- 
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corre(5t    compofition,      than    thofe     of    the 
fchoohncii  ;  wc  difclaiin    (at  leaft  In  words) 
all     attachment    to    hypothefis    and    party  ; 
profefs    to   ftudy  men  and    things,    as  well 
as  books  and    words  ;    and  aflert,  with  the 
utmoll  vehemence  of  proteftation,  our  love 
of  truth,    of  candour,  and  of  found    philo- 
fophy.     But  let   us  not   be  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances.    Neither  Moral  Phiiofophy,  nor 
the  kindred  fciences  of  Logic  and  Criticlfm, 
are   at    prcfent     upon     the    inoft     defirable 
footing.      The  rage   of  paradox  and  fyftem 
has  transformed  them  (although  of  all  fcien- 
ces  thefe  ought  to  be  the  fimpleft  and  the; 
cleareft)  into  a  mafs  of  confufion,  darknefs, 
and  abfurdity.     One  kind  of  jargon  is  laid 
afide  i  but  anotlier  has  been   adopted,    more 
fadiionable   indeed,    but    not  lefs  frivolous. 
Hypothecs,    though  verbally  difclaimed,  is 
really  adhered  to  with  as  much  obftinacy  as 
ever.     Words  have  been  defined  ;    but  their 
meaning  ftill  remains   indefinite.       Appeals 
have   been  made   to   experience;    but    with 
fuch   mifreprefen^ation  of  fad:,  and  in  fuch 
equivocal  language,  as  plainly  £hew  the   au- 
thors to  have  been  more  concerned  for  their 
theory,  than  for  the  truth.     All  fciences,  and 
efpecially  Moral  Phiiofophy,  ought  to  regu- 
late human  pradice  :  pradice  is  regulated  by 
principles,    and  all  principles  fuppofe  con- 

vidion  • 
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vi^tion  :  yet  the  aim  of  our  moft  celebrated 
moral  fyftems  is,  to  divert  the  mind  of  every, 
principle,  and  of  all  convidlion ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  to  difqualify  man  for  adion,  and 
to  render  him  as  ufelefs,  and  as  wretched, 
as  polTible.  In  a  word.  Scepticism  is 
now  the  profeffion  of  every  fafhionable  in- 
quirer into  human  nature j  a  fcepticifm 
which  is  not  confined  to  points  of  mere 
fpeculation,  but  has  been  extended  to  prac- 
tical truths  of  the  higheft  importance,  even 
to  the  pinciples  of  morality  and  religion. 
Proofs  of  all  thefe  afTertions  will  appear  in 
the  fequel. 

I  faid,  that  my  prejudices  are  all  in  fa- 
vour of  truth  and  virtue.  To  avow  any 
fort  of  prejudice,  may  perhaps  ftartle  fome 
readers.  If  it  fliould,  I  muft  here  intreat 
all  fuch  to  paufe  a  moment,  and  afk  of  their 
own  hearts  thefe  fimple  queftions. — Are 
virtue  and  truth  ufeful  to  mankind  ?  Are 
they  matters  of  indifterence  ?  Or  are  they 
pernicious  ?— If  any  one  finds  himfelf  dif- 
pofed  to  think  them  pernicious,  or  matters 
of  indifference,  I  would  advife  him  to  lay 
my  book  afide  ;  for  it  does  not  contain  one 
fentiment  in  which  he  can  be  interefted  ; 
nor  one  expreffion  with  which  he  can  be 
pleafed.      But  he  who  believes  that  virtue 

and 
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and  truth  are  of  the  highell  importance,  that 
in  them  is  laid  the  foundation  of  human  hap- 
pinefs,  and  that  on  them  depends  the  very 
exiflence  of  human  fociety,    and  of  human 

creatures, ^that  perfon  and  I  are  of  the 

fame  mind;  I  have  no  prejudices  that  he 
would  wilh  me  not  to  have:  he  may  pro- 
ceed; and  I  hope  he  will  proceed  with 
pleafure,  and  encourage,  by  his  approba- 
tion, this  honeft  attempt  to  v^indicate  truth 
and  virtue;  and  to  overturn  that  pretended 
philofophy  which  fuppofes,  or  which  may 
lead  us  to  fuppofe,  every  didlate  of  confci- 
ence,  every  impulfe  of  underflanding,  and 
every  information  of  fenfe,  queflionable  and 
ambiguous. 

This  fceptical  philofophy  (as  it  is  called) 
feems  to  me  to  be  dangerous,  not  becaufe 
it  is  ingenious,  but  becaufe  it  is  fubtle  and 
obfcure.  Were  it  rightly  underftood,  no 
confutation  would  be  neceffary;  for  it  does, 
in  fad,  confute  itfelf,  as  1  hope  to  demon- 
rtrate.  But  many,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, have  read  it,  and  admitted  its  tenets, 
who  do  not  underftand  the  grounds  of 
them;  and  many  mere,  fwayed  by  the  fa- 
Ihion  of  die  times,  have  greedily  adopted 
its  conclufions,  without  any   knowledge  of 

the 
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the  premifes,  or  any  concern  about  them. 
An  attempt  therefore  to  expofe  this  pretend- 
ed philofophy  to  public  view,  in  its  proper 
colours,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  cenfured  as 
impertinent  by  any  whofe  opinion  I  value  : 
if  it  fhould,  I  fhall  be  fatisfied  with  the 
approbation  of  my  own  confcience,  which 
will  never  reproach  me  for  intending  to  do 
good. 

T  am  forry,  that  in  the  courfe  of  this 
inquiry,  it  will  not  always  be  in  my  power 
to  fpeak  of  fome  celebrated  names  with 
that  deference,  to  which  fuperior  talents, 
and  fuperior  virtue,  are  always  entitled. 
Every  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
evejy  lover  of  mankind,  every  admirer  of 
fmcerity  and  fimple  manners,  every  heart 
that  warms  at  the  recolledion  of  diftinguiflied 
virtue,  muft  confider  Locke  as  one  of  the 
moft  amiable,  and  moft  illuftrious  men, 
that  ever  our  nation  produced.  Such  he 
is,  fuch  he  will  ever  be,  in  my  eftimation. 
The  parts  of  his  philofophy  to  which  truth 
obliges  me  to  objedl,  are  but  few,  and,  com- 
pared with  the  extent  and  importance  of  his 
other  writings,  extremely  inconfiderable.  I 
objecft  to  them,  becaufe  I  think  them  erro- 
neous and  dangerous;  and  I  am  convinced, 

that 
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that  their  autlior,  if  he  had  lived  to  fee  the 
inferences  that  have  been  drawn  froni  them, 
would  have  been  the  firft  to  declare  them 
abfurd,  and  would  have  expunged  tliem 
from  his  works  with  indignation. —  Ber- 
keley was  equally  amiable  in  his  life,  and 
equally  a  friend  to  truth  and  virtue.  In  ele- 
gance of  compofition  he  was  perhaps  fupe- 
rior.  I  admire  his  virtues:  I  can  never  fuf- 
ficiently  applaud  his  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  reli- 
gion: but  fome  of  his  reafoning-s  on  the 
fubjedt  of  human  nature  I  cannot  admit, 
without  renouncing  my  claim  to  rationality.— 
There  is  a  writer  nov/  alive,  of  whofe  phi- 
lofophy  I  have  much  to  fay.  By  his  philo- 
fophy,  I  mean  the  fentiments  he  has  pub- 
lifhed  in  a  book  called,  A  T^reatlj}  of  Hitman 
Nature,  in  three  volumes,  printed  in  the 
year  1739;  the  principal  and  mcft  dangerous 
docflrines  of  which  he  has  lince  republifhed 
again  and  again,  under  the  title  of,  EJfays 
Moral  and  Political,  &c.  Of  his  other  works 
I  fay  nothing;  nor  have  I  at  prefent  any  con- 
cern with  them.  Virgil  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
bad  profe-writer;  Cicero  was  certainly  a 
bad  poet :  and  this  author,  though  not 
much  acquainted  \vith  human  nature,  and 
therefore  not  well  qualified  to  write  a  trea- 
tife  upon  ir,  may  yet  be  an  excellent  poli- 
tician. 
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tician,    financier,    and  hiftorian.     His  merit 
in   thefe  three    refpedls   is   indeed    generally 
allowed:  and  if  my    fuffr age  could  add  any 
thing  to  the  luftre  of  his  reputation,  I  fiiould 
here,   with  great  fincerity  and  pJeafure,  join 
my   voice  to  that  of  the  public,  and  make 
fuch  an  encomium  on  the  author  of  t/je  Hif- 
tory  of  Kngland  as  v/ould   not  offend  any  of 
his  rational  admirers.   But  why  is  this  author's 
character  fo   replete  with  inconfiftency  !  why 
fhould  his  principles  and  his  talents  extort  at 
once  our  efteem  and  deteftation,  our  applaufe 
and  contempt!  That  he,  whole  manners  in 
private  life  are  faid  to  be  fo  agreeable  to  many 
of  his    acquaintance,      fhould    yet,    in    the 
public   capacity   of  an    author,    have  given 
fo    much    caufe   of  juft  offence    to  all  the 
friends  of  virtue  and  mankind,  is  to  me  mat- 
ter of  aftoniihment  and  forrow,  as  well  as  of 
indignation.    That  he,  who  fucceeds  fo  well" 
in  defcribing    the   fates  of  nations,    fliould 
yet  have  failed  fo  egregioully   in  explaining 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  is  one   of  thofe 
incono-ruities  in  human    oenius,    for  which 
perhaps  philofophy  will   never  be  able  fully 
to    account.     That  he,  who  has   fo  impar- 
tially ftated   the  oppofite  pleas  and  principles 
of   our    political  fadions,    fliould   yet  have 

adopted 
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adopted   the  moft  illiberal  prejudices  againft 
natural  and  revealed  religion:   that  he,  who  011 
foaie  occaljons  has  dilplayed  even  a  profound 
erudition,   Ihould   at  other  times,  when  in- 
toxicated with  a  favorite  theory,  have  fuffercd 
affirmations  toefcape  him,  which  would  have 
fixed  the  opprobrious  name  of  Scioliil  on  a  iefs 
celebrated  author:   and   finally,    that   a   mo- 
ral philofopher,  who   feems  to  have   exert- 
ed his    utmoft:   ingenuity  in  fearching;  after 
paradoxes,    ihould    yet  happen    to  light  on 
none,  but  fuch   as   are  all,  without   excep- 
tion,    on    the    fide    of    licentioufnefs    and 
fcepticifm: —  thefe  are  inconfiftencies    per- 
haps   equally     inexplicable;     at    leaft     they 
are  fuch   as   I    do   not  at   prefent  chufe   tot 
explain.     And    yet,     that    this     author     is. 
chargeable    with    all    thefe     inconriftencies,' 
will  not,  I   think,  be  denied  by  any  perfon 
of  fenfe  and   candour,    who    has    read    his 
writings  with  attention.     His  philofophy  has 
done   great  harm.     Its  admirers,     I    know, 
are  very  numerous  ;  but  I   have   not  as   yer 
met  with    one  perfon,    who    both    admired 
and  nnderilood  it.     We    are   prone  to  be- 
lieve whn.t  we   wifli  to  be  true:   and  moll:  of 
this  auihor's  philofophical  tenets   are  fo  well 
adapted   to  what   I  fear   I  may   call  the  fa- 

fliiona!;!.'* 
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fhionable  notions  of  the  times,  that  thofe 
who  are  ambitious  to  conform  to  the  lat- 
ter, will  hardly  be  difpofcd  to  examine 
fcrupuloufly  the  evidence  of  the  former. — 
Having  made  this  declaration,  which  I  do 
in  the  fpirit  of  an  honefl  man,  I  muft 
take  the  liberty  to  treat  this  author  with  that 
plainnefs,  which  the  caufe  of  truth,  the  in- 
terefts  of  fociety,  and  my  own  confcience, 
require.  The  fame  candour  that  prompts 
me  to  praife,  will  alfo  oblige  me  to  blame. 
The  inconfirtency  is  not  in  me,  but  in  him. 
Had  I  done  but  half  as  much  as  he,  in  la- 
bouring to  fubvert  principles  which  ought 
ever  to  be  held  facred,  I  know  not  whether 
the  friends  of  truth  would  have  granted  me 
any  indulgence ;  I  am  fure  they  ought  not. 
Let  me  be  treated  with  the  lenity  due  to  a 
good  citizen,  no  longer  than  I  a(ft  as  becomes 
one. 

If  it  (hall  be  acknowledged  by  the  candid 
and  intelligent  reader,  that  I  have  in  this 
book  contributed  fomething  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  old  truths,  I  fliall  not  be  much  of- 
fended, though  others  fhould  pretend  to  dif- 
cover,  that  I  have  advanced  nothing  new. 
Indeed  I  would  not  wifh  to  fay  any  thing;  on 
thtfe  fubjeds,  that  has  not  often  occurred 
to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind.     In  Logic 
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and  MoimLs,  we  may  have  new  treatifes,  and 
new  theories  ;  but  we  are  not  now  to  cxped: 
new  difcoveries.  The  principles  of  moral 
duty  have  long  been  underftood  in  thefe  en- 
lightened parts  bf  the  world  ;  and  mankind, 
in  the  time  that  is  paft,  have  had  more  truth 
under  their  confideration,  than  they  will 
probably  ha\ns  in  the  time  to  come.  Yet  he 
who  makes  thefe  fciences  the  ftudy  of  his 
life,  may  perhaps  cplleft  particulars  concern- 
ing their  evidence,  which  though  known  to. 
a  few,  are  unknown  to  many ;  may  fet  fome 
principles  in  a'  more  flriking  light  than  that 
in  which  they  have  been  formtirly  viewed ; 
may  devife  methods  of  confuting  nev/  errors, 
and  expofmg  new  paradoxes;  and  may  hit 
upon  a  more  popular  way  of  difplaying  what 
has  liitherto  been  exhibited  in  too  dark  and 
myftcrlous  a  form. 

It  is  commonly  allowed,  that  the  fcience 
of  human  nature  is  of  all  human  fciences  the 
moft  curious  and  important*  To  know 
ourfelves,  is  a  precept  which  the  wife  in 
all  ages  have  recommended,  and  which  is 
enjoined  by  the  authority  of  revelation  it- 
felf.  Can  any  thing  be  of  more  confequence 
to  man,  than  to  know  what  is  his  duty,  and 
how  he  may  arrive  at  happinefs  ?  It  is  from  the 

exa- 
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examination  of  his  own  heart  that  he  receives 
the  firfl  intimations  of  the  one,  and  the  only 
fure  criterion  of  the  other. — What  can  be 
more  ufeful,  more  delightful,  and  more  fab- 
lime,  than  to  contemplate  the  Deity  ?  It  is  in 
the  works  of  nature,  particularly  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  human  foul,  that  we 
difcern  the  firfl:  and  mo^  confpicuous  traces 
of  the  Almighty;  for  without  fome  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  our  own  rhoral 
nature,  we  could  not  have  any  certain  know- 
ledge of  His.— -iDeflitute  of  the  hope  of 
immortality,  and  a  future  retribution,  hbv'*)' 
contemptible,  how  miferable  is  man  • 
And  yet,  did  not  our  moral  feelings,  in 
concert  with  what  reafon  difcoVers  of  the 
t)eity,  evidence  the  necelTity  of  a  future 
l\ate,  in  vain  Ihould  we  pretend  to  judge 
rationally  of  that  revelation  by  which  life 
and  immortality  have  been  brought  to 
light. 

How  then  is  this  fclence  to  be  learned  ? 
in  what  manner  are  we  to  ftudy  human 
nature  ?  Doubtlefs  by  examining  our  own 
hearts  and  feelings,  and  by  attending  to 
the  ccndu(fl:  of  other  men.  But  are  not  the 
writings  of  philofophers  ufeful  towards  the 
nattiinment  of  this  fcience  ?  Mod  certainly 
they  are :  for   whatever  improves   the    faga- 
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city    of  judgment,     the    fenfibility   of  mo- 
ral   perception,    or    the    delicacy    of   tafte ; 
whatever   renders   our   knowledge   of  moral 
and  iiitelle(ftual  facHis  more  extenlive  ;  what- 
ever impreiles  our  minds  with  more  enlarg- 
ed and    more  powerful   fentimcnts  of  duty, 
with  mere  affeding  views  of  God  and  Provi- 
dence, and  with  greater  energy  of  belief  in 
the  dodrines  of  natural  religion ; — every  thing 
of  this  fort  either  makes  us  more  thoroughly 
acquainted,  or  prepares  us  for  becoming  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  own  nature, 
and  with  that  of  other  beings,  and  with  the 
relations  which  they  and  we  bear  to  one  ano- 
ther.    But  I  fear  we  (hall  not  be  able  to  im- 
prove ourfelves  in  any  one  of   thefe  refpedts, 
by  reading  the  modern  fyftems  of  fcepticifm. 
What  account  then  are  we  to  make  of  thofe 
fyftems    and  their    authors?    The   following 
dilTertation  is    partly  defigned  as   an  anfwer 
to  this  queftion.     But  it  h'zs  a  further  view  : 
which  is,  to  examine  the  foundations  of  this 
fcepticifm,  and  fee  whether  thefe  be  confiftent 
with  what  ail   mankind   muii  acknowledge 
to  be  the   foundations   of  truth ;  to   inquire, 
whether  the  cultivation  of  fcepticifiii  be  falu- 
tary  or  pernicious   to  fciencc  and   mankind  ; 
and  whether  it  may  not  be  poffible  to  devife 
certain  cn'Uria,   by   which  the   abfurdity  of 

its 
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it&conclalions  may  be  dctedled,  even  by  thole 
who  may  not  have  leifure  or  iTubtlety,  or  me- 
taphyfical  knowledge,  fufficient  to  quahfy 
them  for  a  logical  confutation  of  all  its  pre- 
mifes.  If  it  be  confefTed,  that  the  prefent  age 
Jias  fome  tendency  to  licentioufnefs,  both  in 
principle  and  practice,  and  that  the  vrorks  of 
fceptical  writers  have  fome  tendency  to  fa- 
vour that  licentioufnefs  i  it  will  alfo  be  con- 
-felTed,  that  this  defjgn  is  neither  abfurd  nor 
•unfeafonable. 

oi'i.A  celebrated  writer  *  on    human    nature 
■has  obferved,  that    '^  if  truth  be  at  all  within 
-**  the  reach'  of  human  capacity, .  it  is  certain 
"  it  muft  lie  very  deep  andabflrufe  :".  and  a 
little  after  he  adds,  **  that  he  \)would  efteem 
*'  it  a  ftrong  prefumption  againil  the  philofo^- 
/?  phy  he  is  going  to  unfold,.:  were  it  fo  very 
"*'  eafy  and  obvious."  I  am  fo  far  from  adopt- 
ing this  opinion,  that  I  declare,  in   regard  to 
the  few  things  I  have  to  fay  on  human  nature, 
that  I  (hould  efteem  it  a  very  (Irong  prefump- 
tion againft  them,  if  they  were  not  eafy  and  ob- 
vious.    Phyfical  and  mathematical  truths  are 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,-vo!.  i.  p.  3.  4- 
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often  abilrufe ;  but    facls    and   experiments 
relating  to  the  human  mind,  when  cxprefTed 
in  proper  words,  ought  to  be  obvious  to  all, 
I  find    that  thole  poets,   hiftorians,  and  no- 
velifts,  who  have  given  the  mod  lively  dif- 
plays    of    human   nature,  and  who   abound 
moft  in  fentiments  eafily  comprehended,   and 
readilv  admitted  as  true,   arc  the  moft  en- 
tertaining, as  well  as  the  moft  ufeful.  How 
then   fhould    the  philofophy   of  the  human 
mind  be  fo  difficult  and  obfcure  ?  Indeed,  if 
it  be  an  author's  determinate  purpofe  to  ad- 
vance  paradoxes,  fome  of  w^hich  are   incre- 
dible, and  others  beyond  comprehenfion  j  if 
he  be  willing  to  avail  himfelf  all  he  can  of  the 
natural  ambiguity  of  language  in  fupporting 
thofe  paradoxes  j  or  if  he  enter  upon  inqui- 
ries too  refined  for  human  underftanding;  he 
muft  often  be  obfcure,   and  often  unintelli- 
gible.    But  my  views  are  very  different.     I 
intend  only  to  fuggeft  fome  hints  for  guard- 
ing the  mind  againft  error ;  and  thefe,  J  hope, 
will  be  found  to  be  deduced   from  principles 
^vhich  every  man  of  common  capacity  may 
examine  by  his  daily  experience. 

It  is  true,  that  feveral  fubjeds  of  intricate 
fpeculation  are  treated  of  in  this  book.  But 
I  have  endeavoured,  by  conftant  appeals  to 
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facfl  and  experience,  by  illuftrations  and  ex- 
amples the  moft  familiar  I  could  think  of, 
and  by  a  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  of  expref- 
fion  which  fometimes  may  appear  too  much 
aiFedled,  to  treat  of  them  in  a  way,  that  I 
hope  cannot  fail  to  render  them  intelligible, 
even  to  thofe  who  are  not  much  converfanC 
in  ftudies  of  this  kind.  Truth,  like  virtue, 
to  be  loved,  needs  only  to  be  feen.  My  prin- 
ciples require  no  difguife ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  will,  if  I  miflake  not,  be  mod  eafily  ad- 
mitted by  thofe  who  beil  underlliand  them. 
And  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  fceptical  fyftem 
would  never  have  made  fuch  an  alarming 
progrefs,  if  it  had  been  well  underilood. 
The  ambiguity  of  its  language,  and  the  in- 
tricacy and  length  of  fome  of  its  fundamen- 
tal inveftigations,  have  unhappily  been  too 
fuccefsful  in  producing  that  confufion  of 
thought,  and  indiftindlnefs  of  apprehenfion, 
in  the  minds  both  of  authors  and  readers, 
which  are  fo  favourable  to  error  and  fbphiflry. 

Few  men  have^ver  engaged  in  controverfy, 
religious,  political,  or  philofophical,  with- 
out being  in  fome  degree  chargeable  with 
mifconception  of  the  adverfary's  meaning. 
That  I  have  never  erred  in  this  way,  I  dare 
Rot  affirm.     But  I  am  confcious  of  having 
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done    every    thing    in    my  power  to  guard 
againfl  it.     The  greater  part  of  thefe  papers 
have  Iain  by  me  for  feveral  years.    They  have 
been    repeatedly    perufcd    by    fome  of   the 
acutcfl:  philofophers  of  tlie  age,  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  call  my  friends,  and  to  whofe 
advice    and  afliilance,  on  this,    as  on  other 
occafions,    I    am    deeply  indebted.     I  have 
availed   myfelf    all    I  could  of  reading  and 
converfation  ;  and  endeavoured,   with  all  the 
candour   I  am  mailer  of,  to  profit   by  every 
hint  of  improvement,  and  to  examine  to  the 
bottom  every  objedion,  that  others   have  of- 
fered,  or  myfelf  could  devife.     And  may  I 
not  be  permitted  to  add,  that  every  one  of 
thofe  who  have  perufed  this  effay,   has  advi^ 
fed  the  author   to  publifh  it ;  and  that  many 
of  them  have  encouraged  him  by  this  infmu- 
ation,  to  him  the  moil  flattering  of  all  others. 
That  by  fo  doing,  he  would  probably  be   of 
fome  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  truth,  virtue,  and 
mankind  ?  In  this  hope  he  fubmits  it  to  the 
public.     And  it  is  this  hope  only  that  could 
have  Induced  him  to  attempt  polemical  dif- 
quifition :   a    fpecies    of  writing,   which,  in 
his  own  judgment,  is  not  the  moft  credit- 
able; which   he  knows,  to  his  coil,  is  not 
the  moft   pleafing;  and  of  which  he  is  well 
aware  that  it  cannot  fail  to  draw  upon  him 
B  z  the 
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the  refentment    of  a    numerous,  powerful, 
and  fafhionable  party.     But, 

Welcome  for  thee,  fair  Virtue  I  all  the  pafl ; 
For  thee,  fair  Virtue  !  welcome  even  the  laj}. 

If  thefe  pages,  which  he  hopes  none  will 
condemn  who  have  not  read,  (hall  throw  any 
light  on  the  firft  principles  of  moral  fcience ; 
if  they  fhall  fuggeft,  to  the  young  and  un- 
wary, any  cautions  again  ft  that  fophiftry,  and 
licentioufnefs  of  principle,  which  too  much 
infedt  the  converfations  and  compofitions  of 
the  age ;  if  they  {hall,  in  any  meafure,  con- 
tribute to  the  fatisfadtion  of  any  of  the  friends 
of  truth  and  virtue;  his  purpofe  will  be 
completely  anfwered:  and  he  will,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  rejoice  in  the  recolledion  of 
thofe  painful  hours  which  he  paffed  in  the 
examination  of  this  moft  important  contro- 
troverfy. 

January,  1770. 
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NATURE  and  IMMUTABILITY 


O    F 


TRUTH, 


IN    OPPOSITION    TO 


SOPHISTRY  and  SCEPTICISM, 


I  PURPOSE  to  treat  this  fubjea  in  the 
following  manner. 
First,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  trace  the 
feveral  kinds  of  Evidence  and  Reafoning  up  to 
their  firil  principles;  v^^ith  a  view  to  afcer- 
tain  the  Standard  of  Truth,  and  explain  its 
immutability. 

Secondly,  I  fliall  fhow  that  my  fentl- 
ments  on  this  head,  however  inconliftent 
with  the  genius  of  fcepticifm,  and  with  the 
pradlice  and  principles  of  fceptical  writers, 
are  yet  perfe(ftly   confiflent  with  the  genius 
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of  true  philofophy,  and  with  the  pra(flice 
and  principles  of  thofe  who  are  univerfally 
allowed  to  have  been  the  mofl  fuccefsful  in 
the  inveftigation  of  truth  :  concluding  with 
fome  inferences  or  rules,  by  which  the  more 
important  fallacies  of  the  fceptical  philofo- 
phy may  be  detedled  by  every  perfon  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  even  though  he  ihould  not  pof- 
fefs  acutenefs  or  metaphyfical  knowledge  fuf- 
iicient  to  qualify  him  for  a  logical  confuta- 
tion of  them. 

Thirdly,  I  fhallanfwer  fome  objections  j 
and  make  fome  remarks,  by  way  of  EJiimate 
offcepticifm  and  fceptical  writers, 

I  divide  my  difcourfe  in  this  manner, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  reader's  accommo- 
dation. An  exad:  arrangement  of  parts  is 
necefTary  to  confer  elegance  on  a  whole ;  but 
I  am  more  ftudious  of  utility  than  of  ele- 
gance. And  though  my  fentiments  might 
have  been  exhibited  in  a  more  fyftematic 
order,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  order  in 
which  they  firft  occurred  to  me  is  the  moft 
natural,  and  may  be  the  moft  effedual  for 
accomplifhing  my  purpofe. 
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PART     I- 

Of  the  Standard  of  Truth* 


T^HE  love  of  truth  has  ever  been  account- 
-■"  ed  a  good  principle.  Where  it  is 
known  to  prevail,  we  expert  to  find  integri- 
ty and  fteadinefs  -,  a  temper  of  mind  favour- 
able to  every  virtue,  and  tending  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  the  advancement  of  public 
utility.  To  have  no  concern  for  the  truth, 
to  be  falfe  and  fallacious,  is  a  character 
which  no  perfon  who  is  not  utterly  abandon- 
ed would  chufe  to  bear ;  it  is  a  charaifter 
from  which  we  expecfl  nothing  but  levity  and 
inconfiftence.  Truth  feems  to  be  confidered 
by  all  mankind  as  fomething  fixed,  unchange- 
able, and  eternal ;  it  may  therefore  be 
thought,  that  to  vindicate  the  permanency 
of  truth  is  to  difpute  without  an  adverfary. 
And  indeed,  if  thefe  queftions  were  propofed 
in  general  terms, — Is  there  fuch  a  thing  as 
truth  ?  Are  truth  and  falfehood  different  and 
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oppofite  ?  Is  truth  permanent  and  eternal  ? — 
few  perfons  would  be  hardy  enough  to  an- 
fwer  in  the  negative.  Attempts,  however, 
have  been  made,  fometimes  through  inad- 
vertence, and  fometimes  (I  fear)  from  defign, 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  truth,  and 
to  render  their  lliability  queflionable  -,  and  thefe 
attempts  have  been  lo  vigoroufly  forwarded, 
and  fo  often  renewed,  that  they  now  confti- 
tute  a  great  part  of  what  is  called  /-6^  ph'^ 
lofophy  of  the  human  fnind. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impoffible,  to  give 
a  logical  definition  of  Truth.  But  we  Ihall 
endeavour  to  give  fuch  a  defcription  of  it,  as 
may  make  others  underfland  what  we  mean 
by  the  word.  The  definitions  of  former 
writers  are  not  fo  clear,  nor  fo  accurate, 
as  could  be  wifhed.  Thefe  therefore  we 
fhall  overlook,  without  feeking  either  to 
explain  or  to  corredt  them ;  and  fhall  fatisfy 
ourfelves  with  taking  notice  of  fome  of  the 
mental  phenomena  that  attend  the  perception 
of  truth.  This  feems  to  be  the  fafefi:  way  of 
introducing  the  fabjeft. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Of  the  perception  of  'Truth  in  genera!. 


o 


N  hearing   thefe  propofitions, — I   exifl:. 
Things    equal    to    one    and    the    fame 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  The  fun  rofe 
to-day,    There  is  a  God,    Ingratitude  ought 
to  be  blamed  and  punillied.  The  three  angles 
of  a  triangle   are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
&c. — I  am  confcious,  that  my  mind  readily 
admits  and  acquiefces  in  them.     I  fay,  that 
I  believe  them  to  be  true  -,  that  is,  I  conceive 
them  to  exprefs    fomething  conformable  to 
the  nature   of  things   *.     Of  the   contrary 
propofitions    I    fhould    fay,    that   my   mind 
does  not  acquiefce  in  them,  but  difbelieves 
them,  and  conceives  them  to  exprefs   fome- 
thing not  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things. 
My  judgment  in  this  cafe,  I  conceive  to  be 
the   fame   which  I  fhould  form  in  regard  to 
thefe   propofitions,    if  I    were   p^rfeftly   ac- 
quainted with  all  nature,  in  all  its  parts,  and 
in  all  its  laws  f. 

If 

Arioft.  Metaph.  lib.  2.  cap.  i 

•j-  This  remark,  when  applied  to  truth  in  general,  is  fubjecl 
to  certain  limitations ;  for  which  fee  part  2.  chap.  i.  left.  3. 
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If  I  be  afked,  what  I  mean  by  the  nature 
ofthingSy  I  cannot  otherwife  explain  myfelf, 
than  by  faying,  that  there  is  in  my  mind 
fomcthing  which  induces  me  to  think,  that 
every  thing  exifting  in  nature,  is  determined 
to  exift,  and  to  exift  after  a  certain  manner 
in  confequence  of  eftablifhed  laws  ;  and  that 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  thofe  laws  is  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  things,  becaufe  by  thofe 
laws  the  nature  of  all  things  is  determined. 
Of  thofe  laws  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  any 
thing,  except  fo  far  as  they  feem  to  be  inti- 
mated to  me  by  my  own  feelings,  and  by  the 
fuggeftions  of  my  own  underflanding.  But 
thefe  feelings  and  fuggeftions  are  fuch,  and 
ajfFe(3:  me  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I  cannot 
help  receiving  them,  and  trufling  in  them, 
and  believing  that  their  intimations  are  not 
fallacious,  but  fuch  as  I  fliould  approve  if  I 
were  perfedly  acquainted  with  every  thing 
in  the  univerfe,  and  fuch  as  I  may  approve, 
and  admit  of,  and  regulate  my  condudl  by, 
without  danger  of  any  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  eafy  on  this  fubje<ft  to  avoid  iden- 
tical expreflions.  1  am  not  certain  that  I 
have  been  able  to  avoid  them.  And  perhaps 
I  might  have  expreffed  my  meaning  more 
fliortly  and  more  clearly,  by  faying-,  that  I 
account  That  to  be  truth  which  the  consti- 
tution 
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tutlon  of  our  nature  determines  us  to  be- 
lieve, and  That  to  be  faljhood  which  the  con- 
flitution  of  our  nature  determines  us  to  dif- 
beheve.  Believing  and  difbeUeving  are  (im- 
ple  adts  of  the  mind;  I  can  neither  define 
nor  defcribe  them  in  words;  and  therefore 
the  reader  muil:  judge  of  their  nature  from 
his  own  experience.  We  often  beheve 
what  we  afterwards  find  to  be  falfe;  but 
while  belief  continues,  we  think  it  true; 
when  we  difcover  its  falfity,  we  believe  it 
no  longer. 

Hitherto  we  have  ufed  the  word  belief  to 
denote  that  a(5t  of  the  mind  which  attends 
the  perception  of  truth  in  general.  But 
truths  are  of  different  kinds;  fome  are  cer- 
tain, others  only  probable:  and  we  ought 
not  to  call  that  act  of  the  mind  which  at- 
tends the  perception  of  certainty,  and  that 
which  attends  the  perception  of  probability, 
by  one  and  the  fame  name.  Some  have  called 
the  former  convi^oji,  and  the  latter  ajjent^ 
All  convidions  are  equally  ftrong:  but  affent 
admits  of  innumerable  degrees,  from  moral 
certainty,  which  is  the  highefl:  degree,  down- 
ward, through  the  feveral  ftages  of  opinion 
to  that  fufpenfe  of  judgment  which  is  called 
doubt. 

We    may,    without   abfurdity,    fpeak    of 
probable  truth,  as  well  as  of  certain  truth. 

What- 
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Whatever  a  rational  being  is  determined,  by 
the  conftitution  of  his  nature,  to  admit  as 
probable,  may  be  called  probable  truth ;  the 
acknowledgment  of  it  is  as  univerfal  as  ra- 
tional nature,  and  will  be  as  permanent. 
But,  in  this  inquiry,  we  propofe  to  confine 
ourfelves  chiefly  to  that  kind  of  truth  which 
may  be  called  certain,  which  enforces  our 
conviBioHf  and  the  belief  of  which,  in  a 
found  mind,  is  not  tinctured  with  any  doubt 
or  uncertainty. 

The  inveftigation  and  perception  of  truth 
is  commonly  afcribed  to  our  rational  facul- 
ties :  and  thefe  have  by  fome  been  reduced 
to  two;  Reafon,  and  Judgment;  the  former 
being  fuppofed  to  be  converfant  about  cer- 
tain truths,  the  latter  chiefly  about  proba- 
bilities. But  certain  truths  are  not  all  of 
the  fame  kind;  fome  being  fupported  by- 
one  fort  of  evidence,  and  others  by  another : 
different  energies  of  the  underftanding  mufl 
therefore  be  exerted  in  perceiving  them; 
and  thefe  different  energies  muft  be  ex- 
preffed  by  different  names,  if  we  would 
ipeak  of  them  diftindly  and  intelligibly. 
The  certainty  of  fome  truths,  for  inftance, 
is  perceived  intuitively;  the  certainty  of 
others  is  perceived,  not  intuitively,  but  in 
confequence  of  a  proof.  Moft  of  the  pro- 
pofitions  of  Euclid  are  of  the  latter  kind; 

the 
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the   axioms   of  geometry  are  of  the   former. 
Now,   if  that  facuhy  by  which  we  perceive 
truth   in   confequence   of  a  proof,  be   caljed 
Reafhtiy  furely  that  power  by  which  we  f)er- 
ceive  felf-evident  truth,  ought    to  be  diftin- 
guilhed  by  a  different   name.     It   is  of  little 
confequence  what  name  we  make  choice  of, 
provided  that  in  chuling  it   we    depart    not 
from  the  analogy  of  language ;  and  that,  in 
applying  it,  we  avoid  equivocation   and  am- 
biguity*.    Some  philofophers  of  note  f  have 
given  the  name  of  Common  Senfe  to  that  fa- 
culty by  which  we  perceive  felf-evident  truth; 
and,  as  the  term  feems  proper  enough,   we 
fhall  adopt  it.     But  in  a  fubjedt  of  this  kind, 
there  is  great  danger  of  our  being  impofed  up- 
on bywords;  v^^e  cannot  therefore  be  too  much 
upon  our  guard  againft  that  fpecies  of  illufion. 
We  mean  to  draw  fome  important  inferences 
from  this  dodlrine  of  the  diflindtion  between 
Reafon   and     Common   Senfe.      Now  thefe 
words  are  not  always  ufed  in  the  flrid:  (igni- 
fication  we  have  here  affigned   them :  let  us 
therefore  take  a  view  of  all  the  limilar  fenfes 

in 

*  We  might  call  the  one  Reafon,  and  the  other  Reafonir.g ; 
but  the  fimiliarity  of  the  terms  would  frequently  occalion  both 
obfcurity  in  the  fenfe,  and  harfhacfs  in  the  found, 

f  Buffier,  Dr.  Rcid,  &c. 
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in  which  they  are  commonly  ufed,  and  let 
us  explain  more  particularly  that  fenfe  in 
which  we  are  to  ufe  them ;  and  thus  we 
fliall  take  every  method  in  our  power  to  fe- 
cure  ourfelves  againft  the  impropriety  of  con- 
founding our  notions  by  the  ufe  of  ambigu- 
ous and  indefinite  language.  Thefe  philologi- 
cal difcuflions  are  indeed  are  no  part  of  philo- 
ibphy  ;  but  they  are  very  necelTary  to  prepare 
us  for  it.  "  Qui  ad  interpretandam  naturam 
**  acceflerit,"  fays  Bacon,  "  verborum  mix- 
*'  tarn  naturam,  et  juvamenti  et  nocumenti 
**  imprimis  participem,  diftind;efciat*." 

This  diftindrion  between  Common  fenfe 
and  Reafon  is  no  modern  difcoveryt.  The 
ancient  geometricians  were  all  acquainted 
with  it.  Ariftotle  treats  of  felf-evident 
principles  in  many  parts  of  his  works,  parti- 
cularly in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Meta- 
phyfics,  and  in  the  firil:  book  of  his  latter 
Analytics.     He  calls  them,  Axioms  or  Dig- 

nities, 

*  De  interpretatlone  Naturs,  fent.  9. 

\  The  )coi,voiQ-fitA,oaivr:  of  the  Greek  Stoics  feems  to  mean 
that  benevolent  afFedlion  which  men  owe  to  fociety  and  to 
one  another.  Some  modern  moralifts  have  called  it  the 
Public  Senje.  But  the  notion  or  idea  we  mean  to  exprefs  by 
the  term  Common  Scnfe  is  quite  different. 

The  Senfui  Communis  of  the  Latins  hath  feveral  fignifications, 
¥ .  It  denotes  this  Public  Senfe^  or  xoHowny^oawr..  See  Shaft Jbnry  's 
£l[ay  on  the  free  dotn  ofivit  and  humour,  part  -^.felf.  x.Note, 

2.  It 
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nitieSf  Principles,  and  Co?fimon  Sentiments  * ; 
and  fays  of  them,  "  That  they  are  known 
**  by  their  own  evidence  f ;  that  except  fome 
**  iirft  principles  be  taken  for  granted,  there 


''can 


2.  It  denotes  that  experience  and  knowledge  ef  life  which  is 
acquired  by  living  in  fociety.  Thus  Horace  fecms  to  ufe  it, 
///'.  I,  fatir.  3.  /in.  66.  And  thus  Quintilian,  fpeaking  of 
the  adrantagcs  of  a  public  education  ;  **  Senfum  jpfum  qui 
"  communis  dicitur,  ubi  dilcet,  cum  fe  a  congreflu,  qui  aoa 
*^  hominibus  folum,  fed  mulls  quoque  animalibus  natarah's  eft 
•*  fegregarit ;"  iiL  I.  cap.  2.  3.  It  Teems  to  fignify  that  in- 
ftinftive  perfuafion  of  truth  which  arifes  from  intuitive  eyidence, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  all  reaioning : 

*'  Corpus  enini  per  fe  communis  dellquat  efle 
'*  Senfus  :  quo  nifi  prima  fides  fundata  valebit, 
"  Haud  erit  occultis  de  rebus  quo  referentes 
"  Confirmare  animi  quicqiaam  ratione  queamus." 

Lucretius,  lib.  \.  ver,  425. 

*    AfniPfXJCTa,  Afp^aj,   Koi»«»  do|ai— Af^^;    de  aTToJfjArrixaf,   t^  raj 

Metaphyf.  lib.  3.  cap.  2, 

•j-   Analytic,   lib.   2.  cap.    16. Of    thefe   firft  principles 

a  French  Peripatetic,  who  wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century,  expreiTes  hiinfelf  thus  :  "  Ces  principes  portent 
*•  le  nom  de  communs,  non  feulement  parce  qu'ils  fervent  a. 
*'  plufieurs  fciences,  mais  auili  parce  que  P intelligence  en 
•*  eji  commime  k  tons.  On  les  appelle  aufTi  dignitsZy  et 
*'  notiom  communis  :  a  f9avoir,  dignitez,  quafi  comme  dignes 
*'  entre  toutes  les  autres  qu'on  y  cidioufte  foy,  a  caufe  de  la 
*'  grande  excellence  de  leur  clarte  et  evidence  ;  et  notions 
*'  communcs;  pour  ce  qu'ils  font  fi  connus,   qu'   aulTi   toll 

'*  que 
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**  can  be  neither  reafon  nor  reafoning  *  ; 
*'  that  it  is  impoffible  that  every  truth 
*'  fhould  admit  of  proof,  otherwife  proof 
*'  would  extend  in  infinitum,  which  is  in- 
*'  compatable  with  its  nature  f ;  and  that 
**  if  ever  men  attempt  to  prove  a  firft  prin- 
*'  ciple,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of 
*•  the  nature  of  proof  J." 

The 

**  que  la  fignification  des  termes  dont  ils  font  compolez  eft 
•<  entendue,  fans  difcourir  ny  argumenter  davantage  deflus, 
*'  chacun  entend  naturellement  leor  veritc  ;  fi  ce  n'eft 
*'  quelque  hebete  prive  de  raifon  ;  lequel  je  revoye  a  Ariflote, 
**  qui  pronounce,  que  ceux  qui  doutent,  qu'il  faut  reverer 
"  les  Dieux,  ou  aymer  les  parents,  mieritent  d'eftrepunis;  et 
"  que  ceux  qui  doutent  que  la  nege  eft  blanche  ont  befoin  de 
"  fens :  et  a  Avenoes,  qui  dit,  que  ceux  qui  ne  f^auroient 
*'  dirtinguer  ce  qui  eft  connu  par  foy  d'avec  ce  qui  ne  I'eft 
**  pas,  font  incapables  de  philofopher  ;  et  que  ne  pouvoir 
**  connojftre  ces  principes,  precede  de  quelque  defaut  de  na- 
"  ture,  ou  de  peu  d'exercice,  ou  d'une  mauvaife  accotaftum- 
*'  ance  enraciuee." 

Cor^s  de  toute  la  P hi Icf opine  de  Theophrafle  Boiiju,  p.  79. 

j^rijlot.   Mctapkyf.  lib.   2.  cap.   6. 

•f    OXw?  [Liv  yap  a/aayrot  a^vfurov  cc-Trc^n^tv  nvxi'  in;  ursuf^ov  yu^  av 
Caoi'yji"  wre  fArid  ivTui  uvea  a7ro^6»|t«. 

^Tijlot.  Metaphyf.  lib.  4.  cap.  4. 

J    A'loyci  Or  >vj  TttTo  yiToinKywcn  nvtq  ol    ocTraioeiffiM'    loTi    yap  a- 

U.  Ibid. 

I  cite  tbefe  authorities,  that  I  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  af- 
fedl  either  an  uncommon  doctrine,  or  uncommon  modes  of" 
exprcfTion. 
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The  word    Reafon  is   ufcd  in  feveral   dif- 
ferent fcnfcs.      I.  It    is  ufed   to  fignify  that 
quality  of  human  nature  which  diftinguifhes 
man   from    the    inferior    animals.     Man    is 
called  a  reafonable    hcing,  and  the  brutes  are 
fa  id    to   he    irrational.      But    the    faculty   of 
reafon,  taking    the  word  in  a  ilricft  fenfe,  is 
perhaps    not     more    characfteriftical    of    the 
nature  of  man,  than    his   moral  faculty,  or 
his  imagination,    or    his  power  of   artificial 
language,  or  his  rifibility.     Reafon,  in  this 
acceptation,  feems  to  be  a  general  name  for 
all  the  intelledual    powers,  as  diftinguifhed 
from  the  fenfitive    part   of  our  conftitution. 
2.  Every    thing   that   is    called  truth   is  faid 
to   be    perceived    by  reafon :   by   reafon,  we 
are    faid    to    perceive,    that   the   three    an- 
gles  of  a    triangle  are    equal    to    two  right 
angles;    and   we   are  alfo    faid  to   perceive, 
by   reafon,    that    it  is    impoffible    for    the 
fame,  thing    to    be,    and    not    to    be.     But 
thefe    truths    are    of   different   kinds;    and 
therefore,  the   energies    of  underftanding,  to 
which  they   are  referred,  ought  to  be  called 
by  different  names.     3*  The  power  of  inven- 
tion is  fometimes  afcribed  to  reafon.    Locke 
tells  us,  that  it  is  reafon  which  difcovers  and 
arranges  the  feveral  intermediate  proofs  in  aa 
argument ;  an  office  which,  according  to  the 
common  ufe   of  words,    is   to   be   preferred 
C  not 
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not  to  reafon,  but  to  imagination.  4.  Rea- 
fon,  as  implying  a  faculty  not  marked  by  any 
tther  name,  is  ufed  by  thofe  who  are  moft 
Accurate  in  diftinguifhing,  to  fignify  that 
power  of  the  human  mind  by  which  we  draw 
inferences,  or  by  which  we  are  convinced, 
that  a  relation  belongs  to  two  ideas,  on 
Account  of  our  having  found,  that  thefe 
ideas  bear  certain  relations  to  other  ideas. 
In  a  word,  it  is  that  faculty  which  enables 
tis,  frorn  relations  or  ideas  that  are  known, 
to  inve'rtlgate  fuch  as  are  unknown ;  and 
without  which  We  never  could  proceed  in 
the  difcovery  of  truth  a  fingle  ftep  beyond 
firfl  pinciples  or  intuitive  axioms.  And  it  is 
in  this  laft  fenfe  we  are  to  ufe  the  word  Rea- 
fon  in  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry. 

The  term  Common  Senfe  has  alfo  feveral 
different  fignifications.  i.  Sometimes  it  feems 
to  be  fynonymous  with  prudence.  Thus 
we  fay,  that  a  man  ha:s  a  large  flock  of 
common  fenfe,  who  is  quick  in  perceiv- 
ing remote  confequences,  and  thence  in- 
flantaneonfly  determines  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  prcfent  conduc5l,  2.  Common 
fenfe,  in  certain  inllances,  feemeth  to  be 
confounded  with  fome  of  the  powers  of 
tafle.  We  often  meet  with  perfons  of  great 
'f^gacity  in   mofl   of  the  ordinary  a'ffairs  of 

'   life. 
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life,  and  very  capable  of  accurate  reafoning, 
who  yet,  without  any  bad  intention,  com- 
mit the  molT:  egregious  blunders  in  regard 
to  decorum ;  both  faying  and  doing  what  is 
offenfivc  to  their  company,  and  inconfiftent 
with  their  own  charader :  and  this  we  are 
apt  to  impute  to  a  defed:  in  common  CtnCe, 
But  it  fecms  rather  to  be  owing  to  a  de- 
fecH;  in  that  kind  of  fenfibility,  or  fym- 
pathy,  by  which  we  fuppofe  ourfelves  in 
the  fituations  of  others,  adopt  their  fen- 
timents,  and  in  a  manner  perceive  their 
very  thoughts ;  and  which  is  indeed  the 
foundation  of  good  breeding  *.  It  is 
by  this  fecret,  and  fudden,  and  (to  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  it)  inexplicable, 
communication  of  feelings,  that  a  man  is 
enabled  to  avoid  what  would  appear  incon- 
gruous or  offenfive.  They  who  are  prompted 
by  inclination,  or  obliged  by  neceflity, 
to  ftudy  the  art  of  recommending  them- 
felves  to  others,  acquire  a  wonderful  fa- 
cility in  perceiving  and  avoiding  all  pof- 
fible  ways  of  giving  offence  j  which  is  a 
proof,  that  this  kind  of  fenfibility  may  be 
much  improved  by  habit :  although  there 
are,  no  doubt,  in  refped  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  all  other  modifications  of  perception, 

C  2  ori- 

•  Sec  Sniith's  Theory  of  moral  fentiments,  feU.  i. 
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original     and    conftitutional     differences    in 
the  frame  of  different  minds.     3.  Some  men 
are  diflinguifhed  by  an   uncommon   acute- 
nefs  in  difcovering  the  characters  of  others : 
they   feem  to  read  the  foul  in  the  counte- 
nance, and  with  a  lingle  glance  to  penetrate 
the  deepefl:  receffes   of  the  heart.     In  their 
prefence,    the    hypocrite    is    detecfted,  not- 
withftanding    his  fpecious  outfide ;  the  gay 
effrontery   of  the    coxcomb  cannot   conceal 
nis   infignificance;    and    the   man   of  merit 
appears   confpicuous    under  all  the  difguifes 
of  an    unaffuming    and    ungainly   modefty. 
This    talent    is    fometimes    called   Common 
Senfe ;  but  very  improperly.     It  is  far  from 
being    common ;    it    is     even    exceedingly 
rare  :  it  is  to  be  found  in  men  who  are  not 
remarkable  for   any  other  mental  excellence  ; 
and  we    often   fee   thofs  who   in   other   re- 
fpedls  are  judicious  enough,  quite  deftitute 
of  it.     4.    Neither     ought    every    common 
opinion     to  be  referred  to    common   {^nCe, 
Modes   in  drefs,  religion,  and   converfation, 
however  abfurd  in  themfelves,    may  fuit  the 
notions   or  the  tafte  of  a  particular  people : 
but  none  of  us  will  fay,  that  it  is  agreeable 
to   common  fenfe,  to   worfliip    more    gods 
than  one ;   to  believe  that    one  and  the  fame 
body  may  be  in  ten  thoufand  different  places 

at 
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iit  the  fame  time* ;  to  like  a  fiice  the  better 
becaufe  it  is  painted,   or   to  diflike  a  pcrfon 
becaufe  he  does  not  Hfp  in  his  pronunciation, 
Laflly,  The  term  Common  Scnfe  hath  in  mo- 
dern times   been  ufed    by  philofophers,  both 
French  and  Britifh,  to  fignify  that  power  of 
of  the  mind  which  perceivies  truth,  or  com- 
mands belief,  not  by  progrefTive  argumenta- 
tion,   but    by  an    inftantaneous,    inftinclive, 
and  irrefiftible  impulfe  ;  derived  neither  from 
education  nor  from  habit,  but  from  nature ; 
a6ling  independently  on  our  will,  whenever 
its  obje(5t  is  prefented,   according  to  an  efta- 
blifhed  law,   and    therefore  not  improperly 
called  Scnfe  t ',  and  ading  in  a  fimilar  manner 
upon  all,   or  at  leaft  upon  a  great  majority  of 
mankind,     and     therefore    properly    called 
Common  Senfe.     It  is  in  this  fignification  that 
the  term  Common  Senfe  is  ufed  in  the  prefent 
inquiry. 

That  there  is  a  real  and  eflential  difference 
between  thefe  two  faculties :  that  common 
fenfe  cannot  be  accounted  for,  by  being 
called  the  perfed:ion  of  reafon,  nor  reafon, 
by  being  refolved  into  common  fenfe,  will 
perhaps  appear  from  the  following  remarks. 

I.  We 

*  Tranfubftantiatjoe. 

•f  For  the  circumftances  tlut  charad^erife  a  Senfef  fee  Dr. 
Gerard's  ElTay  on  Tafte;  part  3.  feft.  i.  Note. 
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1.  We  are  confcious,  from  internal  feeling, 
that  the  energy  of  underflanding  which  per- 
ceives intuitive  truth,  is  different  from  that 
other  energy  which  unites  a  conclufion  with 
a  firft  principle,  by  a  gradual  chain  of  in- 
termediate relations.  Wc  believe  the  truth 
of  an  inveftigated  conclufion,  becaufe  we 
can  affign  a  reafon  for  our  belief  j  we  be- 
\  lieve  an  intuitive  principle,  without  being 
able  to  aflign  any  other  reafon  for  our  be- 
lief than  this,  that  the  law  of  our  nature 
determines  us  to  believe  it  j  even  as  the  law 
of  our  nature  determines  us  to  fee  a  colour 
when  prefented  to  our  open  eyes  at  noon- 
day. 2.  We  cannot  difcern  any  necejfary 
connexion  between  reafon  and  common 
fenfe:  they  are  indeed  generally  conneded ; 
but  we  can  conceive  a  being  endued  with 
the  one  who  is  deftitute  of  the  other.  Nay, 
we  often  find,  that  this  is  in  fad:  the  cafe. 
In  dreams,  we  fometimes  reafon  without 
common  fenfe.  Through  a  dcfecft  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  we  adopt  abfurd  principles ;  but 
fuppofing  our  principles  true,  -our  realoning 
is  often  unexceptionuLle.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  obferved  in  certain  kinds  of  mad- 
nefs.  A  man  who  believes  himfelf  made 
of  glafs,  fhail  yet  reafon  very  juflly  con- 
cerning the  means  of  preferving  his  fup- 
pofed  brittlenefs  from   flaws   and   fraftures. 

Nay, 
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Nay,  what  is  ftill  more  to   the  purpofe,  we 
fomcthnes  meet  with  perfons,  whom  it  woul4 
be    injurious    to  charge   with  infanity,  who, 
though  defedive  in  common  fenfe,  have  yet, 
by  converfiiig  much  with  polemical  writers, 
improved  their  reafoning  faculty    to  fuch    a 
degree,  as  to  puzzle  and  put  to  filence  thofe 
who  are  greatly  their  fuperiors  in  every  other 
mental  endowment.     3.  This  leads  us  tore- 
mark  a  third  difference  between  thefe  two  fa- 
culties; namely,  that  the  one  is  more  in  our 
power  than  the  other.     There    are  few  fa- 
culties,  either  of  our  mind  or  body,    more 
improveabk  by    culture,   than   that  of  rea- 
foning; whereas  common   fenle ;  like  other 
inrtindls,  arrives  at  maturity  with  almoft  no 
care  of  ours..     To  teach  the  art  of  reafonmg, 
or  rather  of  wrangling,  is  eafy ;  but  it  is  iin- 
poflible  to  teach  common  fenfe  to  one  who 
wants   it.     You  may   make   him  remember 
a  fet  of  firft  principles,  and  fay  that  he  be- 
lieves   them,   even    as   you   may   teach  one 
born  blind   to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  colours 
and  light .;  but  neither    to   the   one,  nor  to 
the  other,   can  you  by  any   means  commu- 
nicate the  peculiar  feeling  which  accompa- 
jiies  the  operation  of  that  faculty  which  na- 
ture has  denied  him.     A  man  defective  ia 
ipooimon    fenfe    may  acquire  learning;    he 

maj 
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may  even  poffefs  genius  to  a  certain  degree : 
but  the  defed  of  nature   he   never  can  fup- 
ply :  a  peculiar   modification   of  fcepticifm, 
or  credulity,   or  levity,   will   to  the   end  of 
his  life  diflinguilh  him   from  other  men. — 
It  would   evidence    a    deplorable    degree  of 
irrationality,    if  one    could  not  perceive  the 
truth    of   a    geometrical   axiom  -,    fuch  in- 
flances   are   uncommon  :   but  the  number  of 
felf-evident  principles  cognifable   by  man  is 
very  great,  and  more  vigour  of  m.ind  may  be 
neceflary    to    the   perception   of  fome,    thaa 
to  that   of  others.     Iii    this   refpedl,    there- 
fore,  there  may   be   great    diveifities  in   the 
meafure   of  common  fenfc  which    different 
men  enjoy. — Further,   of  two  men,  one  of 
whom,   though  he  acknowledges    the  truth 
of  a  firft  principle,  is  but  little  affeded  with 
jt,  and  is  ealily  induced  to   become  fceptical 
in  regard  to  it;  while  tlie  other   has  a  vivid 
perception  of  its  truth,    is    deeply    affected 
with  it,  and  firmly  trufts  to  his  own  feelings 
without    doubt  or    hefitation;  I    fhould  not 
fcruple    to  fay,  that  the  latter  poffeffes  the 
greater   fhare   of  common  fenfe  :  and  in  this 
refped:  too,   I  prefume  the  minds  of  different 
men   will   be  found    to    be    very    different 
Thefe  diverfities  are,  I  think,  to  be  referred, 
for  the  mofl  part,  to  the  original  ccnflitution 
of  the  mind,  which  it  is  not  in   the  power 

of 
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of  education  to  alter.     I  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, thiit  ccmimon  feiifc,  like  other  in(lin«fls, 
may  languilh  for  want  of  exercife;  as  in  the 
cafe  of  a  perfon  who,  blinded  by  a  falfe  re- 
liu:ion,  has  been  all  his  days  accuilomed  to 
dillrull:  his  own  fenlimcnts,  and  to  receive 
his  creed  from  the  mouth  of  a  pried.     I  ac- 
knowledge too,   that  fredom  of  inquiry  does 
generally   produce  a  jufter,  as   well   as  more 
liberal,  turn   of  thinking,    than   can  ever  be 
expecfled,  while    men  account    it  damnable 
even  to   thinlc  differently  from  the  eftablifh-k 
ed   mode.     But  from   this  wij  can  only  in- 
fer, that  common    fenfe    is  improveable  to 
a    certain    tiegree.       Or  perhaps    this  only 
proves,  that:   the  dictates  of  common    fenfe 
are   fometimes  over-ruled,  and  rendered  in- 
efFed:ual,  by  the  influence  of  fophiflry  and 
fuperflition  operating  upon  a  weak  and  dif- 
fident temper.     4.    It  deferves  alfo  to  be  re- 
marked,  that  a   diflin<fl:ion  extremely   {imi- 
lar    to  the  prefent  is  acknowledged    by  the 
vulgar,  who  fpeak    of  mother-wit   as  fome- 
thing  different   from  the  deduftions  of  rca- 
fon,  and  the  reiinements  of  fcicnce.     When 
puzzled  with  argument,   they  have  recourfe 
to  their  common    fenfe,   and   acquiefce  in  it 
fo  Iteadily,  as   often  to  render  all  the  arts  of 
the  logician  ineffedual.     '•  I   am  confuted, 
**  but  not  convinced,"  is   an  apology  fome- 
times 
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times  offered,  when  one  has  nothing  to  op- 
pofe  to  the  arguments  of  the  antagonift,  but 
the  original  undifguifed  feelings  of  his  own 
mind.     This  apology  is  indeed  very  incon- 
fiilent  with  the  dignity  of  philofophic  pride  -, 
which,  taking  for  granted  that  nothing  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  of  human  capacity,   profefles 
to   confute  whate\'er  it   cannot  believe,  and, 
which  is  ftill  more  difficult,  to  believe  what- 
ever it  cannot    confute :   but    this   apology 
may  be    perfectly   confiftent   with    lincerity 
and  candor;  and  with  that  principle  of  which 
Pope  fays,  that  "  though  no  fcience,  it  is  fairly 
*  worth  the  feven." 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  diftin- 
guifh   and  afcertain  the    feparate    provinces 
of  Reafon  and  Common  Senfe.     Their  con- 
nexion and  mutual   dependence,   and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  refpe^live  jurifdidions,  we  now 
proceed  more   particularly  to  inveiligate. — I 
ought  perhaps   to  make  an  apology  for  thefe, 
and    fome    other  metaphorical    expreffions. 
And  indeed  it  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  in  all 
matters  of  fcience,  they  could    be  laid  afide ; 
for  the  indifcreet  ufe  of  metaphor  has  done 
great  harm,  by  leading  philofophers  to  nii- 
ftake    verbal    analogies  for    real  ones;    and 
often,  too,  by  giving  plaufibility  to  nonfenfe, 
as  well  as  by  difguihng  and  perplexing   very 
plain  dodrines  with   an    affea:ed  pomp  of 

high- 
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high-founding  words  and  gaudy  images.  But 
in  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  it  is 
impolFiblc  to  keep  clear  of  metaphor;  be- 
caufe  we  cannot  fpeak  inteUigibly  of  imma- 
terial things,  without  continual  allufions  to 
matter,  and  its  qualities.  All  I  need  to  fay 
further  on  this  head  is,  that  I  mean  not  by 
thefe  metaphors  to  impofe  upon  tlie  reader ; 
and  that  I  ihall  do  my  utmoR  to  prevent  their 
impoling  upon  myfelf. 

It  is  ftrange  to  obferve,  with  what  re- 
ludance  fome  people  acknowledge  the  power 
of  in{l:in(ft.  That  man  is  governed  by  realbn, 
and  the  brutes  by  inftinft,  is  a  favourite  to- 
pic with  certain  philofophers ;  who,  like 
other  froward  children,  fpurn  the  hand  that 
leads  them ;  and  defire,  above  all  things,  to 
be  left  at  rheir  own  difpofal.  Were  this  boall; 
founded  in  truth,  it  might  be  fuppofed  to 
mean  little  more,  than  that  man  is  governed 
by  himfelf,  and  the  bnites  by  their  Maker*. 
But,  luckily  for  man,  it  is  not  founded  in 
truth,  but  in  ignorance,  inattention,  and  i.elf- 
conceit.  Our  inftincls,  as  well  as  our  ratio- 
nal powers,  are  far  fuperior,  both  in  num- 
ber and  dignity,   to   thofe  which  the  brutes 

enjoyi 

•  And  Reafon  ralfe  o'er  Inflinft  as  you  can. 
In  this  'tis  God  tlirei-ts,  in  that  'tis  man. 

Pej)('s  Ejf.ij:  on  Man,  Ef.  3.  vsr.  99. 
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enjoy;  and  it  were  well  for  us,  on  many 
occafions,  if  we  laid  our  fyftems  afide,  and 
were  more  attentive  in  obferving  thefs  im- 
pulfes  of  nature  in  which  reafon  has  no  part. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  fpeak  with  difrefped  of 
any  of  the  gifts  of  God  ;  every  work  of  his 
is  good ;  but  the  befl:  things,  when  abufed, 
may  become  pernicious.  Reafon  is  a  noble 
faculty,  and,  when  kept  within  its  proper 
iphere,  and  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes,  proves 
a  mean  of  exalting  human  creatures  almoft 
to  the  rank  of  fuperior  beings.  But  this  fa- 
culty has  been  much  perverted,  often  to  vile, 
and  often  to  infignificant  purpofes  ;  fome- 
times  chained  like  a  ilave  or  malefadlor,  and 
fometimes  foaringin  forbidden  and  unknown 
regions.  No  wonder,  then,  if  it  has  been 
frequently  made  the  inilrumcnt  of  feducing 
and  bewildering  mankind,  and  of  rendering 
philofophy  contemptible. 

In  the  fcience  of  body,  glorious  difcove- 
ries  have  been  made  by  a  right  ufe  of 
reafon.  When  men  are  once  fatisfied  to 
take  things  as  thsy  find  them ;  when  they 
believe  Nature  upon  her  bare  declai-ation, 
without  fufpedting  her  of  any  defign  to  im- 
pofe  upon  them  ;  when  their  utmoft  ambi- 
tion is  to  be  her  fervants  and  humble  in- 
terpreters ;    then,    and    not    till    (hen,  will 

phi- 
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philofophy  profpcr.  But  of  thofe  who 
have  applied  thcmfelvcs  to  the  fcience  of 
Human  Nature,  it  may  truly  be  faid,  (of 
many  of  them  at  Icaft),  that  too  much 
reafonins  hath  made  them  mad.  Nature 
fpeaks  to  us  by  our  external,  as  well  as  by 
our  internal,  fenfes  -,  it  is  Arange,  that  we 
fliould  believe  her  in  the  one  cafe,  and  not 
in  the  other  ;  it  is  moft  ftrange,  that  fup- 
pofing  her  fallacious,  we  fliould  think  our- 
felves  capable  of  detecting  the  cheat.  Com- 
mon fenfe  tells  me,  that  the  ground  on 
which  I  ftand  is  hard,  material,  and  folid, 
and  has  a  real,  feparate,  independent  exift- 
ence.  Berkeley  and  Hume  tell  me,  that 
I  am  impofed  upon  in  this  matter  ;  for  that 
the  ground  under  my  feet  is  really  an  idea 
in  my  mind ;  that  its  very  efTence  conlifts  in 
being  perceived  ;  and  that  the  fame  inflant 
it  ceafes  to  be  perceived,  it  muft  alfo  ceafe 
to  exift :  in  a  word,  that  ^o  be,  and  to  be 
perceivedy  when  predicated  of  the  ground, 
the  fun,  the  ftarry  heavens,  or  any  corpo- 
real objeft,  fignify  precifely  the  fame  thing. 
Now  if  my  common  fenfe  be  miftaken,  whc> 
(liall  afcertain  and  corred:  the  miflake  ?  Our 
reafon,  it  is  faid.  Are  then  the  inferences 
of  reafon  in  this  inftance  clearer,  and  more 
decifive,  than  the  didates  of  common  fenfe  ? 
By  no  means :  I  ftiJl  truft  to  my  common 

fenfe 
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fenfe  as  before ;  and  I  feel  that  I  muft  do 
fo.  But  fnppofing  the  inferences  of  the  one 
faculty  2S  clear  and  decifive  as  the  didtates 
of  the  other,  yet  who  will  afTure  me,  that 
tny  reafon  is  lefs  liable  to  miftake  than  my 
common  fenfe  ?  And  if  reafon  be  miflaken, 
what  fliall  we  fay  ?  Is  this  miflake  to  be 
rectified  by  a  fecond  reafoning,  as  liable  to 
miftake  as  the  firft  ? — In  a  word,  we  muft 
deny  the  diftindlion  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood,  adopt  univerfal  fcepticifm,  and  wan- 
der without  end  from  one  maze  of  error 
and  uncertainty  to  another ;  a  flate  of  mind 
fo  miferable,  that  Milton  makes  it  one  of  the 
torments  of  the  damned ;---  or  elfe  we  muft 
fuppofc,  that  one  of  thefe  faculties  is  natu- 
rally of  higher  authority  than  the  other;  and 
that  either  reafon  ought  to  fubmit  to  com- 
mon fenfw,  or  common  fenfe  to  reafon,  when- 
ever a  variance  happens  between  them. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  every  inquiry  in  phl- 
lolbphy  ought  to  begin  with  doubt; — that 
nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  no- 
thing  believed,  without  proof.  If  tills  be 
admitted,  it  muft  alfo  be  admitted,  that  rea- 
fon is  the  ultimate  judge  of  truth,  to  which 
common  fenfe  muft  continually  acfl  in  fub- 
ordination.  But  this  I  cannot  admit;  be- 
caufe  I  am  able  to  prove  the  contrary  by  the 
moft  inconteftable  evidence.     I  am  able  to 

prove> 
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prove,  that  "  except  we  believe  many  things 
**  without  proof,  we  never  can  believe  any 
**  thing  at  all ;  for  that  all  found  reafoning 
muft  ultimately  reft  on  the  principles  of 
common  (enfe  ;  that  is,  on  principles  in- 
tuitively certain,  or  intuitively  probable  ; 
and,  confequently,  that  common  lenfe  is 
the  ultimate  judge  of  truth,  to  which  rea- 
fcn  muft  continually  a(fl  in  fubordina- 
tion." — This  I  ftiall  prove  by  a  fair  induc- 
tion of  particulars. 


CHAP.      II. 

All  reafoning  terminates  in  Jirjl  principles.  All 
evidence  ultimately  intuitive.  Common  Senfe 
the  Standard  of  Truth  to  Man. 

IN  this  indu(flIon,  we  cannot  comprehend 
all  forts  of  evidence,  and  modes  of  rea- 
foning ;  but  we  (hall  endeavour  to  inveftigate 
the  origin  of  thofe  *  which  are  the  moft  im- 
portant. 


•  That  the  iodudion  here  given  is  fufficiently  comprehen- 
five,  will  appear  from  the  following  analyfis. 

All  the  obje(5ts  of  the  human  underftanding  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  clalTes,  viz.  yibQrail  Ideas,  and  Things  really 
exiOinf. 

^  Of 
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portant,  and  of  the  mod  extenfive  influence 
in  fciencc,  and  common  life  j  beginning 
with  the  fimpleft  and  cleareft,  and  advan- 
cing gradually  to  thofe  which  are  more  com- 
plicated, or  lefs  perfpicuous. 

SECT. 

Of  AbJJraff  Ideas,  and  their  Relatlofis,  all  Our  knowledge 
is  certahi,  being  founded  on  Mathematical  EVi- 
r  E  N  c  E  (.'?)  ;  which  comprehends,  i.  Intuitive  Evidence,  and> 
2.  the  Evidence  of  ftriift  demonftration. 

We  judge  o?  Th'ntgs  really  exijling  \  either,  i,  from  our 
oivn  experience  ;  or,  2.  from  the  experience  of  other  men. 

1 .  Judging  of  Real  Exigences  from  our  oiun  experience,  we 
attain  either  Certainty  or  Probability.  Our  knowledge  is  cer-^ 
tain  when  fufjported  by  the  evidence,  r.  Of  Sense  Ex- 
TERN'AL  {b)  and  Internal  {c)  :  2.  Of  Memory  {d)  ; 
and,    3.  Of  Legitimate    Inferences    of  the   Caitse 

FROM   the   Effect   («').— Our   knowledge  h  probable, 

•when,  from  fadls  already   experienced,  we   argue,   i.  /o  fa<5ls 
OF    THE    SAME    KIND    (/)    Dot  experienced;  and,    2.   /*  ' 
fafts  OF  A  SIMILAR  KIND  (g)  not  experienced.   This  know- 
ledge, though  called  probcble,  often  riles  to  moral  certainty. 

2.  Judging  of  Real  Exigences  from  the  experience  of 
tther  men,  we  have  the  Evidence  of  their  Testimo- 
ny {h).  The  mode  of  underftanding  produced  by  that 
evidence  is  properly  called  Faith  ;  and  this  faith  foriietimej 
amounts  to  probable  opinion,  and  fometimes  rifcs  even  to   ak- 

foliite  certainty, 

ra^  Se^f^Ion  T.  (^)  Se«.  2.  (<r)  Seft.  j.  (<f )  Sert.  4 

C*)~Sea.  i.  if)  Sea.  6.  {£)    Scft.  7.  {4;     Seft,  I. 
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SECTION     I. 

0/  Mathematical  Rmfoning. 

'"1^  HE  evidence  that  takes  place  In  purs 
^  mathematics,  produces  the  higheft  af- 
furance  and  certainty  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  attends  to,  and  underilands  it;  for  no 
principles  are  admitted  into  this  fcience,  but 
fuch  as  are  either  felf-evident,  or  fufceptibis 
of  demonftration.  Should  a  man  refufe  to 
believe  a  demonftrated  conclufion,  the  world 
would  impute  his  obftinacy,  either  to  want 
'of  underftanding,  or  to  want  of  honefty:  for 
every  perfon  of  underdandlng  feels,  that  by 
mathematical  demonflration  he  muft  be  con-» 
vinced  whether  he  will  or  not.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  mathematical  demonftration. 
The  firfl:  is  called  direSl  -y  and  takes  place 
when  a  conclufion  is  inferred  from  premifes 
that  render  it  necefTarily  true  :  and  this  per- 
haps is  a  more  perfect,  or  at  leaft  a  fimpler, 
kind  of  proof,  than  the  other  j  but  both  are 
equally  convincing.  The  other  kind  is  called 
indlrediy  apagogkal,  or  ducens  ad  abfurdum  -,  and 
takes  place  when,  by  fuppoling  a  propofition 
D  falfe. 
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falfe,  we  are  led  into  an  abfurdity,  which 
there  is  no  other  way  to  avoid,  than  by  fup- 
pofing  the  proportion  true.  In  this  man- 
ner it  is  proved,  that  the  propofition  i3  not, 
and  cannot  be,  falfe;  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  a  certain  truth.  Every  flep  in  a  mathe- 
matical proof  either  is  felf-evidcnt,  or  mufl 
have  been  formerly  demondrated  ;  and  every 
demonftration  does  finally  refolve  itfelf  into 
intuitive  or  felf-evident  principles,  which  it 
is  impoflible  to  prove,  and  equally  impollible 
to  difbelieve.  Thefe  firft  principles  conlli- 
tute  the  foundation  of  mathematics  :  if  you 
difprove  them,  you  overturn  the  whole 
fcience ;  if  you  refufe  to  believe  them,  you 
cannot,  confidently  with  fuch  refufal,  ac- 
quiefce  in  any  mathematical  truth  what- 
foever.  But  you  may  as  well  attempt  to 
blow  out  the  fun,  as  to  difprove  thefe  prin- 
ciples :  and  if  you  fay,  that  you  do  not  be- 
lieve them*,  you  will  be  charged  either  with 
falfehood  or  with  folly;  you  may  as  well  hold 
your  hand  in  the  fire,  and  hiy    that  you  feel 

no 

*  Si  quel^jue  opinlallre  \es  niede  la  voix,  on  ne  I'en  fcaurlot 
empefcher;  niais  cela  ne  luy  eft  pas  permis  interieurement  en 
fon  efprit,  parce  que  fa  luiniere  naturelle  y  repugne,  qui  eft 
la  partie  ou  fe  rapporte  la  demonftration  et  le  lyllogifms,  et 
*ion  aiix  paroles  externes.  Au  moyen  de  quoy  s'il  fe  trouve 
quelqu'un  qui  ne  les  puiffe  entendre,  cettuy-la  eft  incapable  de 
difcipline. 

JDiaUmfut  d:  Bovjou,  Ih,  3.  ch.  3. 
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no  pain.  By  the  law  of  our  nature,  wc  muft 
feci  in  the  one  cafe,  and  believe  in  the  other  -, 
even  as,  by  the  fame  law,  we  niuft  adhere  to 
the  earth,  and  cannot  fall  headlong  to  the 
clouds. 

But  who  will  pretend  to  prove  a  mathcr 
matical  axiom,  I'hat  a  whole  is  greater  than 
a  part,  or.  That  things  equal  to  one  and' 
the  fame  thing  are  equal  to  one  another  ? 
Every  proof  mult  be  clearer  and  more  evi- 
dent than  the  thing  to  be  proved.  Can  you 
then  aifume  any  more  evident  principle, 
from  which  the  truth  of  thefe  axioms  may 
be  confequentially  inferred?  It  is  impoffi- 
ble  ',  becaufe  they  are  already  as  evident  as 
any   thing  can    be*.     You    may     bring  the 

D  2  mat- 

*  Different  opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the  nature 
of  thefe  geometrrcal  axioms.  Some  fuppofe,  that  an  axiom 
is  not  felf-evident,  except  it  imply  an  identical  propofition  - 
that  therefore  this  axi^m,  //  is  tjnpojfihle  for  ths  fame  things 
ct  the  fams  thue,  to  bi  and  not  to  he,  is  the  only  axiom  that 
can  properly  he  called  intuiti'^'e  ;  and  that  all  thofe  other  pro- 
pofitions  commonly  called  axioms,  ought  to  be  demonitrateJ 
by  heing  refolved  into  this  fundamental  axiom.  But  if  this 
could  be  done,  which  I  fear  is  not  poiliblc,  mathematical  truth 
would  not  be  one  whit  more  certain  than  it  is.  Thofe  other 
axioms  produce  abfolute  certainty,  and  produce  it  immediately, 
witlioutany  procefs  of  thought  or  reafoning  that  we  can  dif- 
cover.  And  if  the  truth  of  a  propoution  be  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly perceived  by  all  men  without  proof,  and  if  no  proof 
•whatever  could  make  it  more  clear  or  more  certain,  it  feems 
captious  not  to  allow  that  proppfition  the  name  of  Intuitive 
>fx;o«.— Others  fuppofe,  that  though   the  deraorflration  of 

ma« 
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matter  to  the  tefl:  of  the  fenfes,  by  laying 
a  few  halfpence  and  farthings  upon  the 
table  ;  but  the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  not  more 
unqueftionable,  than  that  of  abftradt  intui- 
tive truths  and  therefore  the  former  evi- 
dence, though  to  one  ignorant  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms,  it  might  ferve  to  explain 
and  illufcrate  the  latter,  can  never  prove  it. 
But  not  to  reft  any  thing  on  the  fignifica- 
tion  we  affix  to  the  word  proof -^  and  to  re- 
move every  poffibility  of  doubt  as  to  this 
matter ;  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  evidence  of 
external  fenfe  is  more  unqueflionable  than 
that  of  abftraft  intuitive  truth,  and  that 
every  intuitive  principle  in  mathematics  may 
thus  be  brought  to  the  tefl  of  fenfe;  and  if 
we  cannot  call  the  evidence  of  fenfe  a  proof, 
let  us  call  it  a  confirmation  of  the  abftraft 
principle :  yet  what  do  we  gain  by  this 
method  of  illuftraiion  ?  We  only  difcover, 
that  the  evidence  of  abftradt  intuitive  truth 

is 

matlierhattcil  axioms  is  not  abfolutely  necefTary,  yet  that 
t^t'it,  axioms  are  fufceptiblc  of  dcmonftration,  and  ought  to  be 
demonftrated  to  tliofe  who  require  it.  Dr.  Barrow  is  of  this 
opinion.  So  is  Apollcnius;  who,  agreeably  to  it,  has  attempt- 
ed a  deiiionfiration  of  this  axiom.  That  things  equal  to  one 
a7id  the  fame  ih'mg  are  equal  to  one  atiother — But  whatever 
account  we  make  of  thef'e  opinions,  they  afFeft  not  our  dodrine. 
However  far  the  demonllratioii  of  axioms  may  be  carried,  it 
mud  at  lafl  terminate  in  ONe  principle  of  common  fenfe,  if 
not  in  ynany  ;  which  principle  we  muft  beli«v«  without  proof 
vi'lwther  w«  will  or  no. 
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is  refolvable  into,  or  may  be  ilkiflrated  by, 
the  evidence  of  fenfe.  And  ic  will  be  fcen 
in  the  next  ledion,  that  we  believe  in  the 
evidence  of  external  [chCq,  not  becaufe  we 
can  prove  it  to  be  true,  but  becaufe  the 
law  of  our  nature  determines  us  to  believe 
in  it  without  proof.  So  that  in  whatever 
way  we  view  this  fubjed:,  the  point  wc 
mean  to  illuftrate  appears  certain,  namely, 
**  That  all  mathematical  truth  is  founded  in 
**  certain  firll  principles,  which  common 
**  fenfe  or  inftind  compels  us  to  believe 
**  without  proof,  whether  we  will  or  not." 

Nor  would  the  foundation  of  mathema- 
tics be  in  the  leail:  degree  more  ftable,  if  thefe 
axioms  did  amit  of  proof,  or  were  all  refol- 
vable  into  one  primary  axiom  exprefled  by 
an  identical  propofition.  As  the  cafe  nov/ 
ftands,  we  are  abfolutely  certain  of  their 
truths  and  abfolute  certainty  is  all  that  de- 
monjftration  can  produce.  Vv^e  are  convinced 
by  a  proof,  becaufe  our  conftitution  is  fuch, 
that  we  muil  be  convinced  by  it :  and  we  be- 
lieve a  felf-evident  axiom,  becaufe  our  con- 
ftitution  is  fuch  that  we  mull:  believe  it.  You 
aik,  why  I  believe  what  is  felf- evident.  I 
may  as  well  ask,  why  you  believe  what  is 
proved.  Neither  queftion  admits  of  an  an- 
fwer;  or  rather,  to   both  queftions   the  an- 

fwer 
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fwer  is  the  fame,    namely,  Becaufe   I   muft 
believe  it. 

Whether  cur  belief  in  thefe  cafes  be  agree- 
able to  the  eternal  relations  and  fitneffes  of 
things,  and  fuch  as  we  fhould  entertrin  if  we 
were  perfetftly  acquainted  with  all  the  laws 
of  nature,  is  a  queftion  winch  no  pcrfon  of 
a  found  mind  can  have  any  fcruple  to  an- 
fwer,  with  the  fulleft  affiirance,  in  the  affir- 
mative. Certain  it  is,  cur  conflituticn  is  fo 
framed,  that  we  muft  believe  to  be  true,  and 
conformable  to  univerfal  nature,  that  which 
is  intimated  to  us,  as  fuch,  by  the  original 
fuggeftions  of  our  own  underftanding.  If 
thefe  are  fallacious,  it  is  the  Deity  who 
makes  them  fo ;  and  therefore  we  can  ne- 
ver redtify,  or  even  detect,  the  fallacy.  But 
we  cannot  even  fuppofe  them  fallacious, 
without  violating  our  nature  ;  nor,  if  we  ac- 
knowledge a  God,  without  the  mofl  abfurd 
and  mod  audsxious  impiety;  for  in  this  fup- 
pofition  it  is  implied,  that  we  fuppofe  the 
Deity  a  deceiver.  Ncr  can  we,  confidently 
with  fuch  a  fuppofition,  acknowledge  any 
dillindion  between  truth  and  falfehood,  or 
believe  that  one  inch  is  lefs  than  ten  thou- 
fand  miles,  or  even  that  we  ourfelves  exift. 


SECT. 
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SECT.       II.      ' 

Of  thd  Evidence   of  External  Senfe, 

A  Nother  clafs  of  truths  producing  con- 
**"  ^  vidion,  and  abfolute  certainty,  are 
thofe  which  depend  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  external  fenfes;  Hearing,  Seeing,  Touch- 
ing, Tafling,  and  SmelHng.  On  this  evi- 
dence is  founded  ail  our  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal or  material  things ;  and  therefore  all 
conclufions  in  Natural  Philofophy,  and  all 
thofe  prudential  confiderations  which  regard 
the  prefervation  of  our  body,  as  it  is  liable 
to  be  affected  by  the  fenfible  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, mufl  finally  be  refolved  into  this  prin- 
ciple. That  things  are  as  our  fenfes  reprefent 
them.  When  I  touch  a  ftone,  I  am  confci- 
ous  of  a  certain  fenfation,  which  I  call  2ifen- 
fationof  hardnefs.  But  this  fenfation  is  not 
hardnefs  itfelf,  nor  any  thing  like  hardnefs  : 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  fenfat.on  or  feeling 
in  my  mind  ;  accompanied,  hov-ever,  with 
an  irrefiftable  belief,  that  this  fenfation  is  ex- 
cited by  the  application  of  an  external  and 
hard  fubftance  to  fome  part  of  my  body. 
This  belief  as  certainly  accompanies  the  fen- 
fation. 
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fation,  as  the  fenfation  accompanies  the  ap- 
plication of  the  flone  to  my  organ  of  fenfe« 
I  beheve,  with  as  much  aflurance,  and  as 
unavoidably,  that  the  external  thing  exifts, 
and  is  hard,  as  1  believe  that  I  receive, 
and  am  confcious  of,  the  fenfation  of  hard- 
nefs;  or,  to  fpeak  more  flridly,  the  fenfation 
which  by  experience  I  knov7  to  be  the  fign 
of  my  touching  a  hard  body*.  Now,  why 
do  I  believe  that  this  fenfation  is  a  real  fen- 
fation, and  really  felt  by  me  ?  Becaufe  my 
conftitution  is  fuch  that  I  muft  believe  fo. 
And  why  do  I  believe,  in  confequence  of 
my  receiving  this  fenfation,  that  I  touch  an 
external  object,  really  exilling,  material,  and 
hard  ?  The  anfwer  is  the  fame :  the  matter 
is  incapable  of  proof:  I  believe,  becaufe  I 
muft  believe.  Can  I  avoid  believing,  that 
I  really  am  confcious  of  receiving  this  fen- 
fation ?  No.  Can  I  avoid  believing,  that 
the  external  thing  exifts,  and  has  a  certain 
quality,  which  fits  it,  on  being  applied  to 
my  hand,  to  excite  a  certain  fetling  or  fen- 
fation in  my  mind?  No;  I  muft  believe 
this,  whether  I  will  or  not.  Nor  could  I 
diveft  myfelf  of  this  belief,  though  my  life 
and  future  happinefs  depended  on  the  con- 
fequence.— To  believe  our  fenfes,  therefore, 
is   according  to   the   law  of  our  nature  ^   and 

we 

•  J^ee  Dr.  Reid's  Inquir/  iuto    the  I,umin  migd,   chap.  5* 
fi-a  3. 
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we  are  prompted  to  this  belief  by  inftin(5b, 
or  cominon  rcnl'c.  I  am  as  certain,  that  ac 
prefent  I  am  in  a  houfe,  and  not  in  the  open 
air  ;  that  I  fee  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  and 
not  by  the  light  of  a  candle  j  that  I  feel  the 
ground  hard  under  my  feet  ;  and  that  I  lean 
a^rainft  a  real  material  table, — as  I  can  be  of 
the  truth  of  any  geometrical  axiom,  or  of  any 
demonftrated  conciufion  ;  nay,  I  am  as  cer- 
tain of  all  this  as  of  my  own  exigence. 
But  I  cannot  prove  by  argument,  that  there 
is  fuch  a  thing  as  matter  in  the  world,  or 
even  that  I  myfelf  exifh  :  and  yet  I  know 
as  ailuredly,  that  I  do  exift,  and  that  there  is 
a  real  material  fun,  and  a  real  material  v/orld, 
with  mountains,  trees,  houfes,  and  ani- 
mals, exiding  feparately,  and  independently 
on  me  and  my  faculties  ;  I  fay,  I  know 
all  this  with  as  much  afTurance  of  con- 
vi(ftion,  as  the  moft  irrefragable  demonflra- 
tion  could  produce.  Is  it  unreafonable  to 
believe  in  thefe  cafes  'without  proof?  Then, 
I  afiirm,  it  is  equally  unreafonable  to  be- 
lieve in  any  cafe  '^xith  proof.  Our  belief  in 
either  cafe  is  unavoidable,  and  according  to 
the  law  of  our  nature  ;  and  if  it  be  unrea- 
fonable to  think,  according  to  the  law  of  our 
nature,  it  muft  be  equally  unreafonable  to  ad- 
here to  the  earth,  to  be  nouriflied  with  food, 
or  to  die  when  the  head  is  feparated  from  the 
body.     It  is  indeed  eafy  to  affirm  any  thing, 

provided 
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provided  a  man  can  reconcile  himfelf  to  hy- 
pocrify  and  falihood.  A  man  may  affirm, 
that  he  fees  with  the  folcs  of  his  feet,  that  he 
believes  there  is  no  material  world,  that  he 
doubts  of  his  own  exiflence.  He  may  as 
well  fay,  that  he  believes  one  and  two  to  be 
equal  to  {"ix,  a  part  to  be  greater  than  a  vihole, 
a  circle  to  be  a  triangle  ;  and  that  it  may  be 
poffible  for  the  fame  thing,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  be  and  not  to  be. 

But  it  IS  faid,  that  our  fenfes  do  often  im- 
pofe  upon  us  -,  and  that  by  means  of  reafon 
"we  are  enabled  to  dete<fl  the  impofture,  and 
to  judge  rightly  even  where  our  fenfes  give 
us  wrong  information  ;  that  therefore  our 
belief  in  the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  not  in- 
ilindive  or  intuitive,  but  fuch  as  may  be 
either  confuted  or  confirmed  by  reafoning. 
We  fhall  acknowledge  that  our  fenfes  do 
often  impofe  upon  us  :  but  a  little  attention 
will  convince  us,  that  reafon,  though  it  may 
be  employed  in  correcting  the  prefent  falla- 
cious fenfaticn,  by  referring  it  to  a  former 
fenfation,  received  by  us,  or  by  other  men,  is 
not  the  ultimate  judge  in  this  matter  ;  for 
that  all  fuch  reafoning  is  refolvable  into  this 
principle  of  common  fenfe.  That  things  are 
what  our  external  fenfes  reprefent  them.  One 
inftance  will  fuffice  at  prefent  for  illuftration 

of  this  point  *. 

After 

*  ^ce  part  2.     chap.  i.     k&,  2. 
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After  having  looked  a  moment  at  tlie  fnn, 
1  fee  a  black,  or  perhr.ps   a  luminous,   circle 
fwimming   in    the  air,   apparently  at  the  di- 
flancc   of  two  or   three  feet  irom  my  eyes. 
That    1  fee   fuch    a  circle,  is  certain  ;   that  I 
believe  1  fee  it,  is  certain  ;   that  I  believe  its 
appearance  to  be  owing  to  fome  caufe,  is  alfo 
certain  :— thus  far  there  can  be  no  impofture, 
and  there  is  no  fuppofition  of  any.      Suppofe 
me  from  this  appearance  to  conclude,   that  a 
real,  folid,  tangible  orvifible,  round  fubflance, 
of  a  black  or  yellow  colour,  is  adually  fwim- 
ming in  the  air  before  me;  in  this    I   fhould 
be  miflaken.  How  then  come  I  to  know  that 
I  am  mifiaken  ?  I  may  know  it  in  feveral  ways. 
I.    I  flretch  out  my  hand  to  the  place  where 
the  circle  feems  to  be  floating  in  the  air;  and 
having  felt  nothing,  I  am  inftantiy  convin- 
ced, that  there   is  no   tangible  fubflance  in 
that  place.     Is  this  conviction  an  inference 
of  reafon  ?    No ;    it   is   a  convidion   arifin^- 
from  our  innate  propenfity   to  believe,  that 
things  are  as  our  fenfes  reprefent  them.     By 
this  innate  or  inftindlive  propeniity  1  believe 
that  what  I   touch  exills ;  by  the  fame  pro- 
penfity  I    believe,    that   where   I  touch   no- 
thing, there  nothing  tangible  does  exift.     If 
in  the  prelent  cafe  I  were   fufpicious  of  the 
veracity  of  my  fenfes,  I  fiiould   neither  be- 
lieve nor  disbelieve.     2.  I  turn  my  eyes  to- 
wards  the   oppcfue  quarter  of  the  heavens  ^ 

and 
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and  having  ftill  obferved  the  fame  circle 
floating  before  them,  and  knowing  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  motion  of  bodies  placed 
at  a  diftance  from  me  does  not  follow  or 
depend  on  the  motion  of  my  body,  I  con- 
clude, that  the  appearance  is  owing,  not  to 
a  real,  external,  corporeal  objed:,  but  to 
fome  diforder  in  my  organ  of  fight.  Here 
reafoning  is  employed  :  but  where  does  it 
terminate  ?  It  terminates  in  experience, 
which  I  have  acquired  by  means  of  my 
fenfes.  But  if  I  believed  them  fallacious,  if 
I  believed  things  to  be  otherwife  than  my 
fenfes  reprefent  them,  I  fhould  never  ac- 
quire experience  at  all.  Or,  3.  I  apply, 
firfl  to  one  man,  then  to  another,  and  then 
to  a  third,  who  all  aflure  me,  that  they 
perceive  no  fuch  circle  floating  in  the  air, 
and  at  the  fame  time  inform  me  of  the  true 
caufe  of  the  appearance.  I  believe  their  de- 
claration, either  becaufe  I  have  had  expe- 
rience of  their  veracity,  or  becaufe  I  have 
an  innate  propenfity  to  credit  teflimony. 
To  gain  experience  implies  a  belief  in  the 
evidence  of  fenfe,  which  reafoning  cannot 
account  for ;  and  a  propenfity  to  credit  tefli- 
mony  previous  to  experience  or  reafoning,  is 
equally  unaccountable  *. — So  that,  although 

wc 

♦  Ste  fc^.  8.  of  thij  chapter. 
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we  acknowledge  fomc  of  our  fenfes,  in  fomc 
inftances,  deceitful,  our  dctecftion  of  the  de- 
ceit, whether  by  the  evidence  of  our  other 
fenfes,  or  by  a  retro fpcd:  to  our  pad  experi- 
ence, or  by  our  trufting  to  the  teftimony  of 
other  men,  does  ftill  imply,  that  we  do  and 
muft  believe  our  fenfes  previoully  to  all  rea- 
foning  *. 

A  human  creature  born  with  a  propeniity 
todifbelicve  his  fenfes,  would  be  as  ufelefs  and 
helplefs  as  if  he  wanted  them.  To  his  own 
prefervation  he  could  contribute  nothing;  and, 
after  ages  of  being,  would  remain  as  deftitute 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  as  when  he  be- 
gan to  be. 

Sometimes  we  feem  to  diflrufl:  the  evidence 
of  our  fenfes,  when  in  reality  we  only  doubt 
whether  we  have  that  evidence.  I  may  ap- 
peal to  any  man,  if  he  were  thoroughly  ccn- 
vinced  that  he  had  really,  when  awake,  {eea 
and  converfed  with  a  ghoft,  whether  any  rea- 
foning  would  convince  him  that  it  was  a  delu- 
(lon.  Reafoning  might  lead  him  to  fufpedt 
that  he  had  been  dreaming,  and  therefore  to 
doubt  whether  or  not  he  had  the  evidence  of 
fcnfe ;  but  if  he  were  aiTured  that  he  had  that 
evidence,  no  arguments  whatfoever  would 
ihake  his  belief. 

♦  See  part  2.  chap.  i.  fed.  2. 
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SECT         III. 

Of  the  Evidence  cf  Lite  ma  I  Sen/e,  or  Confciouf- 

nejs. 

"D  Y  attending  to  whatpafTes  in  my  mind,  I 
-■^   know,  not  only  that  it  exifts,  but  alfo  that 
it  exerts  certain  powers  of  adion  and  percep- 
tion 'y  which,  on  account  either  of  a  diverfity 
in  their  objedls,  or   of  a    difference  in  their 
manner  of  operating,  I  confider  as  feparate  and 
diftindl  faculties  -,  and  which  I  find  it  expedi- 
ent to  diftinguifh  by  different  names,  that  I 
may  be  able  to  fpeak  of  them  fo  as  to  be  un- 
derstood.    Thus  I  am  confcious  that   at  one 
time  I  exert  memory,  at  another  time  imagi- 
nation :    fometimes  1    believe,    fometimes  I 
doubt :   the  performance    of  certain  a6tions, 
and  the  indulgence  of  certain  afiedions,  is  at- 
tended with  an  agreeable  feeling  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  which  I  call  moral  approbation  -,  diffe- 
rent actions  and  affedions  excite  the  oppofite 
feeling,  of  moral  difapprobation  :  to  relieve  di- 
ftrefs,  I  feel  to  be  meritorious  and  praife-wor- 
thy  ;  to  pick  a  pocket,  I  know  to  be  blame- 
able,  and  worthy  of  punifhment :   I  am  con- 
fcious that  fome  adlions  are  in  my  power,  and 

that 
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that  others  are  not  -,   that  wlien  I  neglect  to  do 
what  I  ought  to  do,  and  can  do,  I  delerve  to  be 
puniflied  ;  and  that  when  I  a6t  neceilarily,  or 
upon  unavoidable  and  irrcfiflable  compullion, 
I  deferve  neither  punifhmcnt  nor  blame.     Of 
all  thefe  rentinieiits  I  am  as  confcious,  and  as 
certain,  as  of  my  own   exiilence.     I  cannot 
prove  that  I  feel  them,  neither  to  myfelf,  nor 
to  others  ;   but  that  I  do  really  feel  them,  is  as 
evident  to  me  as  demonftration  could  make  it. 
I  cannot  prove,  in  regard  to  my  moral  feelings, 
that  they  are  conformable  to  any  extrinfick  and 
eternal  relations   of  things  ;  but  I  know  that 
my  conftitution  neceilarily  determines  me  to 
believe  them  jufl  and  genuine,  even  as  it  de- 
termines me  to    believe  that  I   myfelf   exift, 
and   that    things    are    as  my   external  fenfes 
reprefent  them.     And   a   fophifler  could   no 
more    prove    to   my   conviction,     that   thefe 
feelings  are  fallacious,  or  that  I  have  no  fuch 
feelings,  than  he  could  prove  to  my  conviction, 
that  two  and  two  may  be  equal  to  five,  or  that 
my  friend  is  as  much  prefent  with  me  when  I 
think  of  him  at  a  thoufand  miles  diftance,  as 
when  I  lit  and  converfe  with  him  in  the  fame 
chamber.     An  expert  logician  might  perhaps 
puzzle  me  with  words,  and  propofe  difficulties 
I  could  not  folve:  but  he  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  convince  me,  that  I  do  not  exift,  as 
;that  I  do  not  feel  what  I  am  confcious  I  do 

feel. 
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feel.  And  if  he  could  induce  me  to  fufped 
that  I  may  pofTibly  be  miftaken,  what  ftan- 
dard  of  truth  could  he  propofc  to  me, 
more  evident,  and  of  higher  authority,  than 
my  own  feelings  ?  Shall  I  believe  his  teili- 
mony,  and  difbelievc  my  own  fenfations  ? 
Shall  I  admit  his  reafons,  becaufe  I  cannot 
confute  them,  although  common  fenfe  tells 
me  they  are  falfe  ?  Shall  I  fuffer  the  ambi- 
guities of  artificial  language  to  prevail  againft 
the  clear,  the  intelligible,  the  irrefiftible  voice 
of  nature? — Am  I  to  judge  of  the  colouring 
of  a  flower  by  moonfhine,  or  by  the  light 
of  the  fun  ?  Or,  becaufe  I  cannot,  by  candle- 
light, diftinguifh  green  from  blue,  fhall  I 
therefore  infer,  that  green  and  blue  are  the 
fame  ? 

We  cannot  difbelieve  the  evidence  of  in- 
ternal fenfe,  without  offering  violence  to  our 
nature.  And  if  we  be  led  into  fuch  dif- 
belief,  or  diftruft,  by  the  fophiflry  of  pre- 
tended philofophers,  we  adt  juft  as  wifely 
as  a  mariner  would  do,  who  fliould  fuffet 
himfelf  to  be  perfaaded,  that  the  pole-ftar 
is  continually  changing  its  place,  but  that 
the  wind  always  blows  from  the  fame  quar- 
ter. Common  fenfe,  or  inflind,  which 
prompts  men  to  truft  to  their  own  feelings, 
hath  in  all  ages  continued  the  fame:  but 
the  interefts,  purfuits,  and  abilities  of  phi- 

lofo- 
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lofophers,  are  fufceptible  of  cndlcf^.  variety  ; 
and  their  theories  vary  accordingly. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  thefe  objects 
and  faculties  of  internal  fenfation  are  things 
too  evanefccnt  to  be  attended  to,  or  that 
their  evidence  is  too  weak  to  produce  a  ftcady 
and  well-grounded  convidlion.  They  are 
more  necelfary  to  our  happlnefs  than  even 
the  powers  and  objed:s  of  external  Ccn[c  ;  yea, 
they  are  no  lefs  neceffary  to  our  exiftence. 
What  can  be  of  greater  confequence  to  man, 
than  his  moral  fentiments,  his  reafon,  his 
memory,  his  imagination  ?  What  more  in- 
terefting,  than  to  know,  whether  his  notions 
of  duty  and  of  truth  be  the  dicftates  of  his 
nature,  that  is,  the  voice  of  God,  or  the 
pofitive  inftitutions  of  men  ?  What  is  it  to 
which  a  wife  man  will  pay  more  attention, 
than  to  his  reafon  and  confcience,  thofe  di- 
vine monitors,  by  which  he  is  to  judge  even 
of  religion  itfelf,  and  which  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  difobey,  though  an  angel  from 
heaven  fhould  command  him?  The  genera- 
lity of  mankind,  however  ignorant  of  the 
received  dlftincllons  and  explications  of  their 
internal  powers,  do  yet  by  their  conducfb 
declare,  that  they  feel  their  influence,  and 
acknowledge  their  authenticity.  Every  in- 
flance  of  their  being  governed  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  moral  obligation,  is  a  proof  of  this. 
E  They 
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The  believe  an  aftion  to  be  lawful  in  the 
fight  of  God,  when  they  are  confcious  of  a 
fentiment  of  lawful nefs  attending  the  per- 
formance of  it :  they  believe  a  certain  mode 
of  condud:  to  be  incumbent  on  them  in  cer- 
tain clrcum (lances,  becaufe  a  notion  of  duty 
arifes  in  their  mind,  when  they  contem- 
plate that  condud:  in  relation  to  thofe 
circumftances.  —  **  I  ought  to  be  grateful 
**  for  a  favour  received.  Why  ?  Becaufd 
**  my  conference  tells  me  fo.  How  do  you 
**  know  that  you  ought  to  do  that  of  which 
*'  your  confcience  enjoins  the  performance  ? 
"  I  can  give  no  further  reafon  for  it ;  but 
*'  Ifiel  that  fuch  is  my  duty.'*  Here  the 
inveftigation  muft  flop ;  or,  if  carried  a 
little  further,  it  muft  return  to  this  point : 
— **  I  know  that   I  ought  to  do   what   my 

confcience  enjoins,  becaufe  God  is  the 
**  author  of  my  conftitution;  and  1  obey 
**  His  will,  when  I  a<S  according  to  the 
**  principles  of  my  conftitution.  Why  do 
**  you  obey  the  will  of  God  ?  Becaufe  it  is 
"  my  duty.  How  know  you  that  ?  Be- 
•*  caufe  my  confcience  tells  me  fo,"  &c. 

If  a  man  were  fceptical  in  this  matter, 
it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  argument 
to  cure  him.  Such  a  man  could  not  be 
faid  to   have    any   moral    principle    diftindl 

frotn 
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from  the  hope  of  reward,  the  fear  of  punirti- 
mcnt,  or  the    force   of  cuftom.      But   that 
there  is    in    human     nature    a  moral  prin- 
ciple diltin(5t    irom  thofe  motives,  has  beca 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  men  of  all   ages 
and  nations  j  and  indeed   was  never  denied 
or  doubted,  except  by  a  few  metaphyficians, 
who,    through    want    either  of  fenfe  or  of 
hcnefty,  found    themfelves  difpofed  to  deny 
the  exiftence,    or  queftion  the  authenticity, 
of  our    moral    feelings.     In  the   celebrated 
difpute  concerning  liberty  and  neceflity,  the 
advocates    for   the  latter  have  either  main- 
tained, that  we  have  no  fenfe  of  moral  liber- 
ty j  or,  granting  that  we  have  fuch  a  fenfe, 
have    endeavoured    to    prove    it    deceitful. 
Now,  if  we   be  confcious,   that  we  have  a 
fenfe    of    moral    liberty,    it    is   certainly   as 
abfurd  to  argue  againft  the   exiftence  of  that 
fenfe,    as    againll    the    reality  of  any  other 
matter  of  faft.     And    if  the   real  exiftencs 
of  that  fenfe  be  acknowledged,  it  cannot  be 
proved  to    be    deceitful    by    any  arguments 
which  may    not    alfo    be    applied   to  prove 
every    power    of   our  nature  deceitful,   and, 
confequently,  to  fhovv,  that   man  ought  not 
to  believe    any   thing  at  all.     But   more  of 
this  afterwards. 

Ez  Wc 
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We  have    no   other  direft  ev^ldence  than 
this  of  confcioufnefs,    or    internal  fenfation, 
for  the  existence    and    identity  of  our   own 
foul  *.     I  exifti —  I  am  the  fame  being  to- 
day 

*  I  fay,  d'lreB  evidence.      But  there  are  not  wanting  other 
irrefragable,  though  indirect,  evidences  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
human  foul.     Such  is  that  which  refults  from  a   comparifon 
of  the    known    qualities    of  matter  with  the  phenomena  of 
animal  motion  and  thought.     The  further  we  carry  our  in- 
quiries into  matter,  the  more  we   are  convinced  of  its   inca* 
pacity  to  begin  motion.     And  as  to  thought,  and    its   feveral 
modes,  if  we  think  that  they  might  be  produced  by  any  pof- 
fible  configuration  and  arrangement  of  the  minute    particles 
of  matter,  we  form  a  fuppofition   as    arbitrary,  as  little  war- 
ranted by  experience  or  evidence  of  any  kind,  and  as  contrary 
to  the  rules  that  determine  us  in  all  our  rational  conjecflures, 
as  if  we  were    to   fuppofe,  that  diamonds  might  be  produced 
from  the  finoke  of  a  candle,  or  that  men  might  grow  like 
mufhrooms  out  of  the  earth.     There  muft  then,    in  all    ani- 
mals, and  efpecially  in  man,  be  a  principle,  not  only  diftiuifl 
and  different  from  body,  but  in  fome  refpedts   of  a  quite  con- 
trary nature.     To   aflc,  whether  the   Deity,  without  uniting 
tody  with  fpirit,  could  create  thinking    matter,    is  ju(l  fuchr   ' 
a  queftion,   as,  whether  he  could   create   a    being    eileutially 
a^ive  and  eifentidlly  inacftive,  capable    of  beginning  motion, 
and  at  the  fame  time   incapable  of  beginning    motion  :  quef- 
tions,  which,  if  we  allow  experience  to   be  a  rational  ground 
of  knowledge,  we  need  not  fcruple  to  anfwer  in  the  negative. 
For  thefe  queftions,    according  to    the  bell    lights   that  our 
rational  faculties  can  afford,  feem  to  us   to  refer  to   the  pro- 
dudtlon  of  an   effeft  as   truly  impoflible,  as  the    creation    of 
round  fquarenefs,  hot  cold,  black  whitenefs,  or  true  falfehood. 
Yet  1  am  inclined  to  think,  it  is  not  by  this  argument  that 
the  generality    of  mankind    are    led  to    acknowledge  the  ex- 
iftence of  their  own  minds.     An  evidence  more  direft,   muoJi 
ojwre  obvious,   and  not  Icfs  conviacinj,  every  man  difcovers  in 

the 
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day  I   was  ycfkerday,    and   twenty   years  a- 

go; this  principle,  or  being,  within  me, 

that 

the  inflinclive  fugi^eflions  of  nature.  We  perceive  the  exiftence 
of  our  louls  by  iiitutiou  ;  and  this  I  believe  is  the  only  way 
in  whitli  the  vulgar  perceive  it.  But  their  conviiftion  is  not 
on  that  account  the  weaker  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
account  the  man  mad  who  fliould  feeni  to  entertain  any  doubts 
on  this  fubjetfl. 

One  of  the  firft  thoughts  that  occur  to  Milton's  Adam,  when 
*'  new-waked  from  founded  Hcep,"  is  to  inquire  after  the  caufe 
of  his  exiftence  : 

*'  Thou  fun,  faid  I,  fair  light  ! 
"  And  thou,  cnlighten'd  earth,  fo  freflt  and  gay  ! 
"  Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
"  And,  ye  that  live  and  move,   fair  creatures,  tell, 
"  Tell,  if  ye  faw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here: 
**  Not  of  myielf ;  by  fome  great  Maker  then, 
*'  In  goodnefs  and  in  power  pre-eminent. 
'*  Tell  me,  how  I  may  know  him,  how  adore, 
*'  From  whom  I  have,  that  thus  I  move  and  live, 
**  And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know." 

Paradife  Lojl,  viii.  273. 
Of  the  reality  of  his  own  life,  motion,  and  exiftence^  it  is 
obfervable  that  he  makes  no  queftion  ;  and  indeed  it  would 
have  been  ftrsmge  if  he  had.  But  Dryden,  in  his  opera  called 
The  ftite  of  Innocence^  would  needs  attempt  an  improvement 
on  this  paflagfi  ;  and  to  make  furer  work,  obliges  Adam  to 
prove  his  exiftence  by  argument,  before  he  allows  him  to  enter 
upou  any  other  inquiry  : 

*^  What  am  I  I  or  from  whence  ? — For  that  I  am 
*'  I  know,  becaufe  1  think  :  but  whence  I  came, 
**  Or  how  this  frame  of  mine  began  to  be, 
**  What  other  being  can  difclofe  to  me  ?'* 

j4^  I.  fccjie  I. 
Dryden,  it  feems,  had  read  Des  Cartes;  but  Milton  had  ftudied 
nature :  Accordingly  Dryden  fpcaks  like  a  metaphyCcian, 
Milton  like  a  poet  and  philofopher. 
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that  thinks  and  adts,  is  one  permanent  and 
individual  principle,  diftin6t  from  all  other 

principles,  beings,   or  things  ; thefs  are 

dictates  of  internal  fenfation  natural  to  man, 
and  univcrfally  acknowledged  :  and  they 
are  of  fo  great  importance,  that  while  we 
doubt  of  their  truth,  we  can  hardly  be  in- 
terefled  in  any  thing  elfe  whatfocver.  If  I 
were  to  believe  with  Mr.  Hume,  and  fome 
others,  that  my  mind  is  perpetually  chang- 
ing, fo  as  to  become  every  different  moment 
a  different  thing,  the  remembrance  of  paff, 
or  the  anticipation  of  future  good  or  evil, 
could  give  me  neither  pleafure  nor  pain ; 
yea,  though  I  were  to  believe,  that  a  cruel 
death  would  certainly  overtake  me  within 
an  hour,  I  (hould  be  no  more  concerned, 
than  if  I  were  told,  that  a  certain  elephant, 
three  thoufand  years  hence,  would  be  facri- 
ficed  on  the  top  of  Mount  Atlas.  To  a 
man  who  doubts  the  individuality  or  iden- 
tity or  his  own  mind,  virtue,  truth,  religion, 
good  and  evil,  hope  and  fear,  are  abfolutely 
nothing. 

Metaphyficians  have  taken  fome  pains 
to  confound  our  notions  on  the  fubjedl  of 
identity  ;  and,  by  eftabliihing  the  currency 
of  certain  ambiguous  phrafes,  have  fucceed- 
ed  fo  well,  that  it  is  now  hardly  poflible 
for  us  to  explain  thefe  didates  of  our  nature^ 

accord- 
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according  to  common  fcnfc  and  common 
experience^  in  fuch  lajiguage  as  fliall  be 
liable  to  no  exception.  The  misfortune  Is, 
that  many  of  the  words  we  muft  ufe,  though 
extremely  well  miderftood,  are  either  too 
limple  or  too  complex  in  their  meaning, 
to  admit  a  logical  definition  ;  (o  that  the 
•caviller  is  never  at  a  lofi  for  an  evafive  reply 
to  aiiy  thing  we  may  advance.  But  I  will 
take  it  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  there  are 
hardly  any  human  notions  move  clearly, 
or  m^ore  univerfally  underftood,  than  thofe 
we  entertain  concerning  the  identity  both 
of  ourfelves  and  of  other  things,  however 
difficult  we  may  fometimes  find  it  to  ex- 
prefs  thofe  notions  in  proper  words.  And 
I  will  alfo  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  fen- 
timcnts  of  the  generality  of  mankind  on 
this  head  are  grounded  on  fucli  evidence^ 
that  he  who  refufes  to  be  convinced  by  it, 
adts  irrationally,  and  •cannot,  confiftently 
with  fuch  refufal,  believe  any  thing. 

I.  The  exiflence  of  our  own  mind,  as 
fomething  different  and  diftind:  from  the 
body,  is  univerfaUy  acknowledged.  I  fay 
univerfally ;  having  never  heard  of  any  na- 
tion of  men  upon  earth,  who  did  not,  in 
their  converfation  and  behaviour,  fhow,  by 
the  plaineA  figns,  that  they  made  this  dif- 
tindioD.     Nay,    fo    ftrongly    are    mankind 

im- 
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imprefifed  with  it,  that  the  rudeft  barbarians, 
by  their  incantations,  their  funeral  folem- 
nities,  their  traditions  concerning  invifible 
beings,  and  their  hopes  and  opinions  of  a 
future  ftate,  feem  to  declare,  that  to  the  ex- 
iflence  of  the  foul  the  body  is  not,  in  their 
opinion  neceflary.  All  philofophers,  a  few 
Epicureans  and  Pyrrhonifls  excepted,  have  ac- 
knowledged the  exiftencc  of  the  foul,  as  one  of 
the  firftand  moft  unexceptionable  principles  of 
human  fcience.  Now  whence  could  a  notion  fo 
univerfal  arife?  Let  us  examine  our  own 
minds,  and  we  fhall  find,  that  it  could  arifc 
from  nothing  but  confcioufnefs,  a  certain  ir- 
refiftible  perfuafion,  that  we  have  a  foul  dif- 
tindt  from  the  body.  The  evidence  of  this 
notion  is  intuitive  -,  it  is  the  evidence  of  in- 
ternal {^nfe.  Reafoning  can  neither  prove 
nor  difprove  it.  .  Des  Cartes,  and  his  dif- 
ciple  Malebranche,  acknowledge,  that 
the  exiflence  of  the  human  foul  muft  be  be- 
lieved by  all  men,  even  by  thofe  who  can  bring 
themfelves  to  doubt  of  every  thing  elfe. 

Mr.  Simon  Browne  *,  a  learned  and  pious 
clergyman  of  the  laft  age,  is  perhaps  the 
only  perfon  on  record  of  whom  there  is  rea- 
fon   to   think,    that   he  ferioully   difbelieved 

the 
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the  cxiftcncc  of  his  own  foul.  lie  imagin- 
ed, that  in  confcquence  of  an  extraordinary 
intcrpofition  of  divine  power,  his  rational 
{ou\  was  gradually  annihilated,  and  that  no- 
thing was  now  left  him,  but  a  principle  of 
animal  life,  which  he  held  in  common  with' 
the  brutes.  But  wherever  the  ftory  of  this 
excellent  perfon  is  known,  his  unhappy  mi- 
stake will  be  imputed  to  madnefs,  and  to  a 
depravation  of  intellect,  as  real,  and  as  ex- 
traordinary, as  if  he  had  difbelieved  the  ex- 
iftence  of  his  body,  or  the  axioms  of  ma- 
thematics. 

2.  That  the  thinking  principle,  which 
we  believe  to  be  within  us,  continues  the 
fame  through  life,  is  equally  felf-evident, 
and  equally  agreeable  to  the  univerfal  con- 
fent  of  mankind.  If -a  man  were  to  fpeak 
and  a(5l  in  the  evening,  as  if  he  believed 
himfelf  to  have  become  a  different  perfon 
fince  the  morning,  the  whole  world  would 
pronounce  him  in  a  ftate  of  infanity.  Were 
we  to  attempt  to  disbelieve  our  own  iden- 
tity, we  ihould  labour  in  vain  ;  we  could 
is  ealily  bring  ourfelves  to  believe,  that  it 
rs  poflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not 
to  be.  But  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that 
this  attempt  was  ever  made  by  any  man, 
not  even  by  Mr.  Hume  himfelf;  though 
that  author,  in   bis  Treatife  of  Human  Na-» 

ture. 
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ture,  has  afTerted,  yea,  and  proved  too, 
(according  to  his  notions  of  proof,)  that  the 
human  foul  is  perpetually  changing;  being 
nothing  but  "  a  bundle  of  perceptions,  that 
•*  fucceed  each  other  with  inconceivable  ra- 
**  pidity,  and  are  (as  he  chufes  to  exprefs  it) 
"  in  a  perpetual  flux  *."  He  might  as  ea- 
fily,  and  as  decifively,  u^ith  equal  credit  to 
his  own  underftanding,  and  with  equal  ad- 
vantage to  the  reader,  by  a  method  of  rea- 
foning  no  Icfs  philofophical,  and  with  the 
fame  degree  of  difcretion  in  the  ufe  of  words, 
have  attacked  the  axioms  of  mathematics, 
and  produced  a  formal  and  ferious  confuta- 
tion of  them.  In  explaining  the  evidence 
on  which  we  believe  our  own  identity,  it  is 
not  neceflary  that  I  fhould  here  examine 
his  arguments  againft  that  belief:  firfl,  be- 
caufe  the  point  in  queflion  is  felf-evident ; 
and  therefore  all  reafoning  on  the  other  fide 
un  philofophical  and  irrational  :  and,  fecond- 
ly,  becaufe  I  fhall  afterwards  prove,  that 
fome  of  Mr.  Hume's  firfl  principles  are  in- 
conceivable and  impofllble  j  and  that  this 
very  notion  of  his  concerning  identity,  when 
fairly  flated,  is  abfurd  and  felf- contra- 
didlory. 

•  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  438;  &c. 
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It  has  been  asked,  how  we  can  pretend  to 
have  tiill  evidence  of  our  identity,  when  of 
identity  itfelf  we  are  io  far  from  having  a 
diftindt  notion,  that  we  cannot  define  it.  It 
might  with  as  good  reafon  be  a^ked,  how 
we  come  to  beHcve  that  two  and  two  are 
equal  to  four,  or  that  a  circle  is  different 
from  a  triangle,  if  we  cannot  define  either 
equaHty  or  diverfity: — why  we  beUeve  in  our 
own  exigence,  fince  we  cannot  define  ex- 
iflence: — why,  in  a  word,  the  vulgar  be- 
lieve any  thing  at  all,  fince  they  know  no- 
thing about  the  rules  of  definition,  and  hard- 
ly ever  attempt  it.  In  fa6l,  we  have  numbcr- 
lefs  ideas  that  admit  not  of  definition,  and  yet 
concerning  which  we  may  argue,  and  be- 
lieve, and  know,  with  the  utmoft  clearnefs 
and  certainty.  To  define  heat  or  cold, 
identity  or  diverfity,  red  or  white,  an  ox  or 
an  afs,  would  puzzle  all  the  logicians  on 
earth ;  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer,  or  more 
certain,  than  many  of  our  judgments  con- 
cerning thofe  objedls.  The  rudeft  of  the 
vulgar  know  mofi:  perfectly  what  they  mean, 
when  they  fay,  Three  months  ago  1  was  at 
fuch  a  town,  and  have  ever  fines  been  at 
home:  and  the  convidion  they  have  of  the 
truth  of  this  propofition  is  founded  on  the 
befl  of  evidence,  namely,  on  that  of  inter- 
nal fenfe ;  in  which  all  men,  by  the  law  of 

their 
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their  nature,    do  and   mufl  implicitly    be- 
lieve. 

It  has  been  asked,  whether  this  continu- 
ed confcioufnefs  of  our  being  always  the 
fame,  does  not  conftitute  our  famenefs  or 
identity.  No  more,  I  {hould  anfwer,  than 
our  perception  of  truth,  light,  or  cold,  is 
the  efficient  caul'e  of  truth,  light,  or  cold. 
Our  identity  is  perceived  by  confcioufnefs  ^ 
but  confcioufnefs  is  as  different  from  iden- 
tity, as  the  underftanding  is  different  from 
truth,  as  paft  events  are  different  from  me- 
mory, as  colours  from  the  power  of  fee- 
ing. Confcioufneis  of  identity  is  fo  far  from 
conftituting  identity,  that  it  prefuppofes  it. 
An  animal  might  continue  the  fame  being, 
and  yet  not  be  confcious  of  its  identity; 
which  is  probably  the  cafe  with  many  of 
the  brute  creation ;  nay,  which  is  often  the 
cafe  with  man  himfelf.  When  we  fleep 
without  dreaming,  or  fall  into  a  fainting 
fit*,   or   rave   in   a  fever,  and   often  too  in 

our 

*  The  following  cafe,  which  M.  Crozaz  gave  in  to  the 
Academy  of  SLienccs,  is  the  mod  extraordinary  inftance  of  in- 
terrupted confcioufneis  I  hare  ever  heard  of.  A  nobleman  of 
Laulanne,  as  he  was  giving  orders  to  a  fervant,  fuddenly  loft 
his  fpeech  and  all  his  ienfes.  DifTerent  remedies  were  tried 
without  efFeJl  for  fix  months  ;  during  all  which  time  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  deep  fleep,  or  deliquium,  with  various  fymp- 
toms  at  difTerent  periods,  which  are  particularly  fpecified  iu 

thfr 
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our  ordinary  dreams,  we  lofe  all  fenfe  of  our 
identity,  and  yet  never  conceive  that  our  iden- 
tity has  fuffered  any  interruption  or  change: 
the  moment  we  awake  or  recover,  we  are  con- 
fcious  that  we  are  the  fame  individual  beings 
we  were  before. 

Many  doubts  and  difficulties  have  been 
ftarted  about  our  manner  of  conceiving  iden- 
tity of  perfon  under  a  change  of  fubftance. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  the  Athenians  flill  preferved 
the  cuftom  of  fending  every  year  to  Delos  the 
fame  galley  which,  about  a  thoufand  years 
before,  had  brought  Thefeus  and  his  com- 
pany 

the  narration.  At  I  aft,  after  fome  chirurgical  operations,  at 
the  end  of  fix  months  his  fpeech  and  fenfes  were  fuddcnly  re- 
ftored.  WhcD  he  recoveted,  the  fervant  to  whom  he  had  been 
giving  orders  when  he  was  firft  feized  with  the  diftemper,  hap- 
pening to  be  in  the  room,  he  asked  whether  he  had  executed  his 
commiflion  $  not  being  fenfible,  it  feems,  that  any  interval  of 
time,  except,  perhaps  a  very  fhorC  one,  had  elapfed  during  his 
illnefs.  He  lived  ten  years  alter,  and  died  of  another  difeafe. 
SctUHifloirs  ds  f  Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  pour  I' a7i73es, 
17 ry,  />.  28.  Van  Swieten  alio  relates  this  ftory  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  Bcerhaave's  Aphorifmf,  under  the  head  apoplexy. 
I  mention  it  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  reader's  amufement  - 
he  may  confider  the  evidence,  and  believe  or  difbelieve  as  he 
pleafes.  But  that  confcioufnels  may  be  interrupted  by  a  total 
deliquium,  without  any  change  in  our  notions  of  our  own  iden- 
dity,  I  know  by  my  own  experience.  I  urn  therefore  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  identity  of  this  fubftance,  which  I  call  my  foul 
may  continue  even  when  I  am  unconfcious  of  it ;  and  if  for  » 
ihoj-ter  (pace,  why  not  for  a  longer  \ 
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pany  from  Crete ;  and  that  it  then  ufed  to 
be  a  que  (lion  in  the  fchools,  hov/  this  could 
be  the  fame  velTsl,  when  every  part  of  its 
materials  had  been  changed  oftner  than 
once*.  It  is  afked,  how  a  tree  can  be  ac- 
counted the  fame,  when,  from  a  plant  of  an 
inch  long,  it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  fifty 
.feet ;  and  how  identity  can  be  afcribed  to  the 
human  body,  fince  its  parts  are  continually 
changing,  fo  that  not  one  particle  of  the 
body  I  now  have,  belonged  to  the  body  I  had 
twenty  years  ago. 

It  were  well,  if  metaphyficians  would  think 
more  and  fpeak  lefs  on  thefe  fubjedts:  they 
■would  then  find,  that  the  difficulties  fo  much 
complained  of  are  rather  verbal  than  real. 
Was  there  a  fingle  Athenian,  who  did  not 
know  in  what  refpecfls  the  galley  of  Thefeus 
continued  the  fame,  and  in  what  refpecfls  it 
was  changed  ?  It  was  the  fame  in  refpedl  of 
its  name,  its  deflination,  its  fhape  perhaps, 
and  fize,  and  fome  other  particulars  ;  in  re- 
fped  of  its  fubftance,  it  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent. And  when  one  party  in  the  fchools 
maintained,  that  it  was  the  fame,  and  the 
ether,  that  it  was  not  the  fame,  all  the  dif- 
ference between  them  was  this,  that  the  one 

ufed 

,»  Plutarch,  in  Thefco.     Plato,  io  Phxdone. 
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ufed  the  word  fame  In    one    fenfe,   and   the 
other  in  another. 

The  identity  of  vegetables  is  as  eafily  con- 
ceived. No  man  imagines,  that  the  plant  of 
an  inch  long  is  the  lame  in  fubftance  v^^ith 
the  tree  of  fifty  feet.  The  latter  is  by  the 
vulgar  fuppofed  to  retain  all  the  fubftance  of 
the  former,  but  with  the  addition  of  an  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  adventitious  matter.  Thus 
far,  and  no  further,  do  they  fuppofe  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  tree  to  continue  the  fame.  They 
call  it,  however,  the  fame  tree ;  and  the  fame 
it  is,  in  many  refpedls,  which  to  every  per- 
fon  of  common  fenfe  are  obvious  enough, 
though  not  eafily  exprefied  in  unexceptiona- 
ble language. 

Of  the  changes  made  in  the  human  body 
by  attrition,  the  vulgar  have  no  notion. 
They  believe  the  fubftance  of  a  full-grown 
body  to  continue  the  fame,  notwithftanding 
its  being  fometimes  fatter,  and  fometimes 
leaner ;  even  as  they  fuppofe  the  fubftance  of 
a  wall  to  be  the  fame  before  and  after  it  is 
plaiftered,  o;  painted.  They  therefore  do  not 
afcribe  to  it  identity  of  perfon,  and  diverfity 
of  fubftance,  but  a  real  and  proper  identity 
both  of  fubftance  and  perfon.  Of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  body  while  increafing  in  ftature, 
thty  conceive,  nearly  in  the  fame  way,  as  of 

the 
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the  identity  of  vegetables  :  they  know  in  what 
refpedls  it  continues  the  fame,  and  in  what  re- 
fpe6ts  it  becomes  different  ^  there  is  no  con- 
fufion  in  their  notions ;  they  never  fuppofe  it 
to  be  different  in  thofe  refpecfls  in  which  they 
know  it  to  be  the  fame. 

When  philofophers  fpeak  of  the  identity 
of  the  human  body,  they  muff  mean,  not 
that  its  fubftance  is  the  fame,  for  this  they 
fay  is  perpetually  changing  -,  but  that  it  is 
the  fame,  in  refpe6l  of  its  having  been  all 
along  animated  with  the  fame  vital  and  think- 
ing principle,  diftinguifhedby  the  fame  name, 
marked  with    the  fame  or   fimilar  features, 

placed  in  the  fame  relations  of  life,  &c. 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  the  intelligent  reader, 
that  the  difficulties  attending  this  fubjedl  arife 
not  from  any  ambiguity  or  intricacy  in  our 
notions  or  judgments,  for  thefe  are  extremely 
clear,  but  from  our  way  of  exprefling  them: 
the  particulars  in  which  an  objedl  continues 
the  fame,  are  often  fo  blended  with  thofe  in 
which  it  has  become  different,  that  we  cannot 
find  proper  words  for  marking  the  diftindtion, 
and  therefore  muft  have  recourfe  to  tedious 
and  obfcure  circumlocutions. 

But  whatever  judgments  we  form  of  the 
identity  of  corporeal  obje(5ls,  we  cannot 
from   them  draw  any  inference  coficerning 

the 
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the  idefitity  of  our  mind.    We  cannot  afcribc 
cxtenlion  or  iblidity  to  the  foul,  far  Icfs  any 
increalc   ov   diminution  of  folid  or  extended 
parts.     Here,   therefore,   there  is  no  ground 
for  diftinguilliing  diverfity  of  fub fiance  from 
identity    of  per  ("on.     Our    foul    is   the   very 
fame  being  now  it  was  yellcrday,  laft  year, 
twenty  years  ago.     This  is  a  didate  ot  com- 
mon [cnf^i  an  intuitive  truth,  which  all  man- 
kind,  by  the  law  of  their   nature,  do   and 
mull   believe,  and   the   contrary  of  which  is 
inconceivable.     We    have  perhaps   changed 
many  of  our  principles  -,  we  may  have  ac- 
quired  many   new   ideas   and   notions^    and 
loft  many  of  thofe   we   once  had ;  but   that 
the  fubftance,  efTence,   or  perfonality,  of  the 
foul,  has   fufFered   any   change,  increafe,  or 
diminution,  we  never  have  fuppofed,  nor  can 
fuppofe.   New  faculties  have  perhaps  appear- 
ed, with  which  we  were  formerly  unacquaint- 
ed j    but   thefe  we  cannot  conceive  to  have 
affe61:ed  the  identity  of  the  foul,  any  more  than 
learning  to  write,  or  to  play  on  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument,  is  conceived  to  affedl  the  identity  of 
the  hand ;  or  than  the  perception  of  harmony 
the  firft  time  one  hears  mufic,  is  conceived  to 
afFe^fl  the  identity  of  the  ear  *. 

F  Bu€ 

^  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  an  excellent  poem, 

■written 
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But  if  we  perceive  our  identity  by  confci- 
oufnefs,  and  if  the  ads  of  confcicufnefs  by 
which  we  perceive  it  be  interrupted,  how  can 
we  know  that  our  identity  is  not  interrupted  ? 
I  anfwer.  The  law  of  our  nature  determines 
us,  whether  we  will  or  not,  to  believe  that 
we  continue  the  fame  thinking  beings.  The 
interruption  of  confcioufnefs,  whether  more 
or  lefs  frequent,  makes  no  change  in  this 
belief.  My  perception  of  the  vifible  crea- 
tion is  every  moment  interrupted  by  the 
winking  of  my  eyes.  Am  1  therefore  to 
believe,  that  the  vifible  univerfe,  which  I 
this  moment  perceive,  is  not  the  fame  with 
the  vifible  univerfe  I  perceived  laft  moment  ? 
Then  muft  I  alfo  believe,  that  the  exigence 

of 

written  hy  an  author,  wliofe  genius  and  virtue  were  an  honour 
"to  bis  country,  and  to  human  nature  : 

**  Am  I  but  what  I  feem,  mere  flefh  and  blood, 

"  A  branching  channel,  an<1  a  mazy  flood  ? 

"  The  purple  dream,  that  through  my  veflels  glides,  • 

**  Dull  and  unconfcious  flows  like  corrimon  tidts. 

"  The  pines,   through  which   the  circling  juices  ftray, 

*'  Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they. 

**  This  frame  compared  with  tranlcendent  flcill, 

'*  Of  moving  joints,  obeilient  to  my  will, 

**  Nurfed  from  the  fruitful  glebe  like  yonder  tree, 

**  Waxes  and  waftes  :   I  call  it  mike  not  ^fE. 

'*  New  matter  ftill  the  mouldering  mafs  fuftains  ; 

*'  TiiC  manlion  changed,  the  tenant  Itill  remains, 

*'  And,  from  the  fleeting  ftream  repair'd  by  food, 

.    "  Diltin^t,  as  i»  the  iWimmer  from  the  flood." 
fiKiVTiwoi.     Ute  Doff/Iej's  CoUelJuriy  vol.  \.  f.  180, 
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of  the  univcrfc  depends  on  the  motion  of  my 
eye- lids  ;  and  that  the  mufcles  which  move 
them  have  the  power  of  creating  and  anni- 
hilating worlds. 

To  cone  hide  :  That  our  foul  exifts,  and 
continues  through  life  the  fame  individual 
being,  is  a  didate  of  common  fcnfe  ;  a  truth 
which  the  law  of  our  nature  renders  it  im- 
poflibic  for  us  to  dilbelieve ;  and  in  regard 
to  which,  we  cannot  fuppofc  ourfelves  in  an 
error,  without  fuppofing  our  faculties  falla- 
cious, and  confequently  difclaiming  all  con- 
vidion,  and  all  certainty,  and  difavowing  the 
dillindion  between  truth  and  falfhood. 


SECTION     IV. 

Of  the  Evidence  of  Metnory, 

'TH  H  E  evidence  of  memory  commands 
-^  our  belief  as  effedlually  as  that  of 
fenfe.  I  cannot  poUibly  doubt,  with  regard 
to  any  of  my  tranfadions  of  yefterday  which  I 
iftow  remember,  whether  1  performed  them 
or  not.  That  I  dined  to-day,  and  was  in 
bed  laft  night,  is  as  certain  to  me,  as  that 
I  at  prefent  fee  the  colour  of  this  paper.  If 
we  had  no  memory,  knowledge  and  expe- 
F  2  rience 
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rience  would  be  impoflible  -,  and  if  we  had 
any  tendency  to  diflruft  our  memory,  know- 
ledge and  experience  would  be  of  as  little 
ufe  in  direding  our  conduit  and  fentiments, 
as  our  dreams  now  are.  Sometimes  we 
doubt,  whether  in  a  particular  cafe  we  ex- 
ert memory  or  imagination ;  and  our  belief 
is  fufpended  accordingly :  but  no  fooner  do 
we  become  confcious,  that  we  remember ,  than 
convidlion  inflantly  takes  place  ;  we  fay,  I 
am  certain  it  was  fo,  for  now  I  remember  I 
was  an  eye-witnefs. 

But  who  is  it  that  teaches  the  child  to 
believe,  that  yeflerday  he  was  punifhed,  be- 
caufe  he  remembers  to  have  been  punifhed 
yefterday  ?  Or,  by  what  argument  will  you 
convince  him^  that,  notwithftanding  his  re- 
membrance, he  ought  not  to  believe  that 
he  was  puniihed  yerterday,  becaufe  memory 
is  fallacious  ?  The  matter  depends  not  on 
education  or  reafoning.  We  trufl  to  the 
evidence  of  memory,  becaufe  we  cannot  help 
trufting  to  it.  The  fame  Providence  that 
endued  us  with  memory,  without  any  care 
of  ours,  endued  us  alio  with  an  inftindtivc 
propenfity  to  believe  in  it,  prcvioully  to  alt 
reafoning  and  experience.  Nay,  all  reafon- 
ing fuppofes  the  teftimony  of  memory  to  be 
authentic  :  for,  without  trufting  implicitly 
to   this    teflimony,    no    train    of    reafoning 

could 
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could  be  profecuted  ;  wc  could  never  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  conclufion  is  fair,  if  we  did 
not  remembiT  the  feveral  fteps  of  the  argument, 
and  if  we  were  not  certain  that  this  rcmem- 
jbrance  is  not  fallacious. 

The  diverfities  of  nieniory  in  different  men 
are  very  remarkable ;  and  in  the  fame  man 
the  remembrance  of  fome  things  is  more 
lading,  and  more  lively,  than  that  of  others. 
Some  of  the  ideas  of  memory  feem  to  decay 
gradually  by  length  of  time ;  fo  that  there 
may  be  fome  things  which  I  diftindtly  re- 
membered feven  years  ago,  but  which  at  pre- 
fent  I  remember  very  imperfe<ftly,  and  which 
in  feven  years  more  (if  I  live  fb  long)  I  fhall 
have  utterly  forgotten.  Hence  fome  have 
been  led  to  think,  that  the  evidence  pf  me- 
mory decays  gradually,  from  abfolute  cer- 
tainty, through  all  the  degrees  of  probabi- 
lity, down  to  that  fufpenfe  of  judgment 
which  we  call  ^oubt.  They  feem  to  haye 
imagined,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  in 
fome  fort  necefTary  to  the  eftablifhment  of  be- 
lief. Nay,  one  author  *  has  gone  fo  far  as 
to  {ay,  that  belief  is  nothing  ^\(^t  but  this  vi- 
vacity of  ideas  ;  as  if  we  never  believed  what 
we  have  no  lively  conception  of,  nor  doubted 

oi 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  i  "    . 
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of  any  thing  of  which  we  have  a  lively  con- 
ception. But  this  dodtrine  is  fo  abfurd,  that 
it  hardly  deferves  a  ferious  confutation.  1  have 
a  much  more  lively  idea  of  Don  Qiiixote  than 
of  the  prefent  King  of  Piuffia  ;  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  does  exifl,  and  that  the 
former  never  did.  When  I  was  a  fchooiboy, 
I  read  an  abridgment  of  the  hiftory  of  Robin- 
fon  Crufoe,  and  believed  every  word  of  it; 
iince  I  grew  up,  I  have  read  that  ingenious 
work  at  large,  and  confequently  have  a  much 
livelier  conception  of  it  than  before;  yet  now 
I  believe  the  whole  to  be  u  fidlion.  Some 
months  ago  I  read  the  T'reati/e  of  Human  Na- 
ture, and  have  at  prefent  a  pretty  clear  re- 
membrance of  its  contents  ;  but  I  fliali  pro- 
bably forget  the  greater  part  in  a  fhort  time. 
When  this  happens,  I  ought  not,  according 
to  Mr.  Hume's  theory,  to  btlic^ve  that  I  ever 
read  it.  As  long,  however,  as  my  faculties 
remain  unimpaired,  L  fear  I  fhall  hardly  be 
able  to  bring  myfelf  to  this  pitch  of  fcepti- 
cifm.  No,  no  ;  I  fliall  ever  have  good  reafon 
to  remember  my  having  read  that  book,  how- 
ever imperfe6l  my  remembrance  may  be,  and 
however  little  ground  I  may  have  to  congra-- 
tulate  myfelf  upon  my  acquaintance  with 
it. 

The 
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The  vivacity  of  a  perception  docs  not  fecm 
neceflary  to  our  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
thing  perceived.  I  fee  a  town  afar  off;  its 
vifible  magnitude  is  not  more  than  an  inch 
fquarc,  and  therefore  my  perception  of  it  is 
neither  Hvely  nor  dirtindt ;  and  yet  I  as  cer- 
tainly believe  that  town  to  exit!:,  as  if  I  were 
in  the  centre  of  it.  1  fee  an  objedl  in  motion 
on  the  top  of  yonder  hill;  I  cannot  difcern 
whether  it  be  a  man,  or  a  horfe,  or  both  ;  I 
therefoi-e  exert  no  belief  in  regard  to  the  elafs 
or  fpecies  of  objedts  to  which  it  belongs,  but 
I  believe  with  as  much  alTurancc  that  it  exifls, 
as  if  I  faw  it  diftin(Sly  in  ail  its  parts  and  di- 
menfions.  We  have  never  any  doubt  of  the 
exiftence  of  an  objecft  fo  long  as  we  are  fure 
that  we  perceive  it  by  our  fenfes,  whether 
the  perception  be  ftrong  or  weak,  diftindl  or 
confufed  ;  but  whenever  we  begin  to  doubt, 
whether  the  objed  be  perceived  by  our 
fenfes,  or  whether  we  only  imagine  that  we 
perceive  it,  then  we  likewife  begin  to  doubt 
of  its  exiftence. 

Thefe  obfcrvations  are  applicable  to  me.- 
mory.  I  faw  a  certain  objedt  fome  years 
ago;  my  remembrance  of  it  is  lefs  diftincft 
now  than  it  was  the  day  after  I  faw  it ; 
but  I  believe  the  evidence  of  my  memory 
as  much  at  prefent  as   I  did   then,  in  regard 

ti 
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to  ail  the  parts  of  it  which  I  now  am  confci- 
ous  that  I  remember.   Let  a  pafc  event  be  ever 
fo  remote  in  time,  if  I  am  confcious  lh:.t  1 
rementiber  it,  I  ftill  believe,  with  equal  af- 
furance,  that  this  event  did  once  take   place. 
For  what  is  memory,   but  a  confcioiifnefs  of 
our  having  formerly  done  or  perceived  fome- 
thing  ?  And  if  it  be  true,  that  fomething  is 
perceived  or   done   at  this   prefent   moment* 
it  will  always  be  true,   that    at  this  moment 
that   thing   was    perceived   or    done.      The 
evidence  of  memory  does  not  decay  in  pro- 
portion as  the  ideas  of  memory  become  lefs 
lively;  as  long  as  we  are  confcious  that  wc 
remembery  fo  long  will  the  evidence  attending 
that  remembrance  produce  abfolute  certainty ; 
and  abfolute  certainty  admits  not  of  degrees. 
Indeed,  as  was  already  obferved,  when   re- 
membrance becomes  fo  obfcure,  that  we  are 
at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  we  remember  or 
only  imagine  an  event, — in  this  cafe  belief  will 
be  fufpended  till  we  become  certain  whether 
wx  remember  or  not ;  whenever  we    become 
certain  that  we  do  remember,  convi(5tion'  in- 
ftantly  arifes. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  evidence  of 
memory  is  liable  to  become  uncertain,  be- 
caufe  we  are  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  difference  between  memory  and 
invagination^  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  deter- 
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mine,  whctlier  the  one  or  the  other  be  e.xcrt- 
cJ  in  regard  to  the  events  or  t'2iS.s  we  may  have 
occaiion    to  contemplate.     *'   You  fl\y,    that 
**  while  you  only  imagine  an  event,  you  nei- 
**  ther   believe  nor  dilbelieve  the  exillence  or 
**  reality   of"  it:   hue   that  aa  loon  as  you  be- 
"  come  confcious  that  you  remember  it,  you 
*'  inftantly  believe  it  to  have  been  real.    You 
"  mull    then  know  with   certainty  the  dif- 
**  ference  between  memory  and  imagination, 
**  and  be  able  to  tell  by  what  marks  you  di- 
'*  ilinguifli  the  operations  of  the  former  from 
**  thofe  of  the  latter.     If  you  cannot  do  this, 
**  you  may  miftake  the  one  for  the  other,  and 
**  think    that  you  ifnaghie    when  you  really 
**  remember,  and  that  you  remember  when  yoii 
*'  only  imagine.     That  belief,  therefore,  muft 
'*  be  very  precarious  and  uncertain,  which  is 
'*  built  upon  the  evidence  of  memory,  fince 
'*  this  evidence   is   fo  apt  to  be  confounded 
**  with  the  vifionary  exhibitions  of  imagina- 
**  lion,  which,  by  your  own  acknowledgment, 
*'  can    never  conftitute  a  foundation  for  true 
**  rational  belief."      This  is  an  objcdion  ac- 
cording  to   the    metaphyseal   mode,  which, 
without  confulting    experience,    is    fatisiied 
if  a  few  plaufible  words    can    be    put   to- 
gether   in  the    form    of  an   argument :  but 
this  objediion  will  have  no  credit  with  thofe 
who  acknowledge   ultimate  inllindlive  prin- 
ciples 
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ciples  of  convi(5lIon,  and  who  have  more  faith 
in  their  own  feelings  than  in  the  fubtleties  of 
logic. 

It  is  certain  the  vulgar  are  not  able  to  give 
a  fatisfadlory  account  of  the  difference  be- 
tween memory  and  imagination ;  even  phi- 
lofophers  have  not  always  fucceeded  in  their 
attempts  to  illuftrate  this  point.  Mr.  Hum  e 
tells  us,  that  ideas  of  memory  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  thofe  of  imagination  by  the  fuperior 
vivacity  of  the  former*.  This  may  fometimes, 
but  cannot  always,  be  true:  for  ideas  of  ima- 
gination are  often  miftaken  for  objedts  of 
fenfe;  ideas  of  memory  never.  The  former, 
therefore,  muft  often  be  more  lively  than  the 
latter;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Hume's  own 
account,  all  ideas  are  weaker  than  imprefli- 
ons,  or  informations  of  fenfef.  Dreaming 
perfons,  lunatics,  ftage- players,  enthuliafts, 
and  all  who  are  agitated  by  fear,  or  other 
violent  padions,  are  apt  to  miftake  ideas  of 
imagination  for  real  things,  and  the  percep- 
tion of  thofe  ideas  for  real  fenfation.  And 
the  fame  thing  is  often  experienced  by  per- 
fons of  flrong  fancy,  and  great  fen(ibility  of 
temper,  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  troubled 
with  any  fits  of  irrationality  or  violent  paf- 
iion. 

But 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
f  Ibid.  p.  41, 
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But  whatever  diflkulty  we  may  find  in  de- 
fining or  defcribing  memory,  fo  as  to  diftin- 
giii'h  it  from  imagination,  we  are  never  at 
any  lols  about  our  own  meaning,  when  wc 
fpeak  of  remembering  and  ofimaginmg.  We 
all  kaow  what  it  is  to  remember,  and  what  it 
is  to  imagine:  a  retrofpecfl  to  former  expe- 
rience always  atterjds  the  exertions  of  me- 
mory; but  thofe  of  imagination  are  not  at- 
tended with  any  fuch  retrofpedt.  **  I  remem- 
'*  ber  to  have  fcen  a  lion,  and  1  can  imagine 
**  an  elephant  or  centaur,  which  I  have  never 
"  feen  :" — Every  body  who  ufes  thefe  words 
knows  very  well  what  they  mean,  whe- 
ther he  be  able  to  explain  his  meaning  by 
other  words  or  not.  The  truth  is,  that  when 
We  remember,  we  generally  know  that  we 
remember ;  when  we  imagine,  we  gene- 
rally knt)w  that  we  imagine* :  fuch  is  our 
conllitution.  We  therefore  do  not  fuppofe 
the  evidence  of  memory  uncertain,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  v/e  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  explain 
the  difference  between  that  faculty  and  ima- 
gination: this  difference  is  perfecflly  known 
to  every  man  by  experience,  though  perhaps 
no  man  can  fully  exprefs  it  in  v/ords.    There 

are 

*  In  dreams  indeed  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  but  the  deluGons  of 
dreaming,  notwithllanding  our  frequent  experience  ofthera, 
are  never  fuppofed  to  afFeft  in  the  leaft  degree  either  the  vera- 
city of  our  faeukies,  or  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge.  See 
kelow,  Part  II,  Chip.  2.  Se<5>.  z. 
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are  many  things  very  familiar  to  us,  which  we 
have  no  words  to  exprefs.  I  cannot  defcribe 
or  define,  either  a  red  colour,  which  I  know 
to  be  a  fimple  objedl,  or  a  white  colour,  which 
I  know  to  be  a  compofition  of  feven  colours  : 
but  will  any  one  hence  infer,  that  I  am  ig- 
norant of  their  difference,  fo  as  not  to  know, 
when  I  look  on  ermine,  whether  it  be  white 
or  red  ?  Let  it  not  then  be  faid,  that  bccaufe 
wc  cannot  define  memory  and  imagination, 
therefore  we  are  ignorant  of  their  difference : 
every  perfon  of  a  found  mind,  knows  their 
difference,  and  can  with  certainty  determine, 
when  it  is  that  he  exerts  the  one,  and  when 
it  is  that  he  exerts  the  other. 


SECT.       V, 

Of  Reafoning  from  the  EffeSi  to  the  Caufe^* 

T  Left  my  chamber  an  hour  ago,  and  now 
-■■  at  my  return  find  a  book  on  the  table,  the 
fize,  and  binding,  and  contents  of  which 
are  fo  remarkable,  that  I  am  certain  it  was 
not  here  when  I  went  out;  and  that  I  never 
faw  it  before.  I  afk,  who  brought  this 
book;   and  am  told,   that  no  body  Jias  enr 

tered 
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tered   my  apartment  fince   I  left   it.     That, 
fay  I,  is  impojfible.     I    make    a  more  parti- 
cular inquiry ;    and   a   fervant,  in  whofe  ve- 
racity 1  can  confide,  alTures  me,    that  he  has 
had  his  eye    on  my  chamber-door  the  whole 
day,  and   that  no  perfon  has  entered  it  but 
myfelf  only.     Then,  lay  I,  the  perfon  who 
brought  this  book  muft  have  come  in  by  the 
window  or  the  chimney;  for  it   h  impojftble 
that   this  book  could  have  come  hither  of  it- 
fclf.     The  fervant   bids  me  remember,  that 
my  chimney  is  too  narrow  to  admit  any  hu- 
man creature,  and  that  the  window  is  fecured 
on  the  infide  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  cannot 
be    opened  from    without.     I   examine  the 
walls ;  it  is  evident  no  breach  has  been  made^ 
and  there  is  but  one   door  to  the  apartment* 
What  fhall   I  think  ?  If  the   fervant's  report 
be  true,  and  if  the  book  have  not  been  brought 
by  any  vifible  agent,  it  muft  have  come  in  a 
miraculous   manner,  by  the  interpofition  of 
fomc  invifible   caufe;   for  ftill  I  muft  repeat, 
that  without  fome  caufe  it  could  not  pojfibly 
have  come  hither. 

Let  the  reader  confider  the  cafe,  and  de- 
liberate with  himfelf  whether  I  think  irra- 
tionally on  this  occalion,  or  exprefs  my- 
felf too  flrongly,  when  I  fpeak  of  the  />;;- 
poffibility  of  2L  hook  appearing  in  my  cham- 
ber without  fome   caufe  of  its  appearance, 

either 
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either  vlfible  or  invifible.     I  would   not  wil- 
lingly refer  fuch  a  phenomenon  to  a  miracle; 
but  ilill  a  miracle  is   i)oiTibk;  whereas  it  is 
abfolutely    impafTibie   that   this    could   have 
happened  without  a  caufe ;  at  leaft   it   feems 
to  me  to  be  as  real  an  impolTibility,  as  that  a 
part  (hould  be  greater  than  the  whole,  or  that 
things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing  (hould 
.be  unequal  to  one  another.     And  I  prefume 
the  reader  will  be  of  my  opinion;  for,  in  all 
my  in-tercourfe  with  others,  and  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  my    own    mind,  I  have 
never  found  any  reafon  to  think,  that  it  is 
poflible  for  a  human,  or  for  a  rational  crea- 
ture, to  conceive  a  thing  beginning  to  exiil, 
and  proceeding  from  no  caufe. 
; :  I  pronounce  it    therefore  to  be  an  axiom, 
clear,  certain,  and  undeniable.  That  "  what- 
*'  ever  beginneth    to  exifi:,  proceedeth  from 
*'  fome  caufe."     I    cannot    bring  myfelf  to 
think,  that    the   reverfe  of  any  geometrical 
a:xiom  is   more  abfurd    than    the  reverfe  of 
this ;  and  therefore  I   am  as   certain   of  the 
truth  of  this,  as    I  can   be  of   the   truth  of 
the  other;   and  cannot,  v/ithout  contradidling 
myfelf,  and  doing  violence  to  my  nature,  even 
attempt  to  believe  otherwife. 

Whether  this  maxim  be  intuit'ive  or  de- 
monrtrable,  may  perhaps  admit  of  fome  dif- 
pute;    but  the  determination  of  that  point 

will 
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will  not  in  the  Icaft  affccH:  the  truth  of  the 
maxim.  If  it  be  dcmonftrabje,  we  can  then 
aflign  a  rcafon  for  our  belief  of  it:  if  it  be 
intuitive,  it  is  on  the  fame  footing  with  other 
intuitive  axioms  ;  that  is,  we  believe  it, 
becaufe  the  law  of  our  nature  renders  it  im- 
pofllble  for  us  todiibclicve  it. 

In  proof  ot  this  maxim  it  has  been  faid, 
that  nothing  can  produce  itfclf.  But  this 
truth  is  not  more  evident  than  the  truth  to 
be  proved,  and  therefore  is  no  proof  at  all. 
Nay,  this  laft  propoiition  feems  to  be  only 
a  different,  and  lefs  proper,  way  of  ex- 
prelTing  the  fame  thing: — Nothing  can 
produce  itfelf; — that  is,  every  thing  pro- 
duced, mufl  be  produced  by  fome  other 
thingi  —  that  is,  every  efFei5t  muft  proceed 
fiom  a  caufe;— and  that  is,  (for  all  effedls  be- 
ing pofterior  to  their  cauf;;s,  muft  necefTarily 
have  a  beginning)  *'  every  thing  beginning 
**  to  exift  proceeds  from  fome  caufe."  Other 
arguments  have  been  offered  in  proof  of 
this  maxim,  which  I  think  are  fufficiently 
confuted  by  Mr.  liuME,  in  his  Trcatife 
-of  Human  Nature*.  This  maxim  therefore 
he  affirms,  and  I  allow,  to  be  not  demon- 
flrably  certain.  But  he  further  affirms,  that 
it  is  not  intuitively  certain  ;  in  which  I  can- 
not 

*  Book  I.  part  3.  fefl.  ^. 
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not  agree  with  him.  "  All  certainty/* 
fays  he,  **  arifes  from  the  comparifon  of 
"  ideas,  and  from  the  difcovery  of  fuch  re- 
"  lations  as  are  unalterable  fo  long  as  the 
"  ideas  continue  the  fame :  but  the  only  rc- 
**  lations  *  of  this  kind  are  refcmblance, 
"  proportion  in  quantity  and  number,  de- 
*'  grees  of  any  quality,  and  contrariety  j 
**  none  of  which  is  implied  in  the  maxim, 
**  Whatever  begins  to  exift,  proceeds  from/ome 
**  amfe: — that  maxim  therefore  is  not  in- 
**  tuitively  certain." — This  argument,  if  it 
prove  any  thing  at  all,  would  prove,  that 
the  maxim  is  not  even  certain;  for  we  are 
licre  told,  that  it  has  not  that  chara(5ter  or 
quality  from  which  all  certainty  arifes. 

But,  if  I  miftake  not,  both  the  premifes 
of  this  fyllogifm  are  falfe.  In  the  firft  place, 
I  cannot  admit,  that  all  certainty  arifes  from 
a  comparifon  of  ideas.  I  am  certain  of  the 
exiflence  of  myfelf,  and  of  the  other  things 
that  affedl  my  fenfes  -,  I  am  certain,  that 
"  whatever  is,  is/'  and  yet  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, that  any    comparifon  of  ideas  is  ne- 

celTary 

♦  There  are,  according  to  Mr.  Humk,  feven  different 
kinds  of  philofophical  relation,  to  wit,  Refemblance,  Identity, 
Relations  of  time  and  place.  Proportion  in  quantity  Or  uum- 
ber,  Degrees  in  any  common  quality.  Contrariety,  and  Caufa- 
tion.  And  by  the  word  Relaiion  he  here  means,  that  parti- 
cular circumftance  in  which  we  may  think  proper  to  compare 
ideas.     £«e  Trentife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  f.  ^2* 
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ceirary  to  produce  thelc  convidlions  in  my 
mind.  Pcrliaps  I  cannot  fpcak  of  them 
without  uling  words  cxpreflive  of  relation  ; 
but  tlie  finiplc  ad  or  perception  of  the  un- 
der (landing  by  which  I  am  cunfcious  of 
them,  impHiJs  not  any  comparifon  that  I 
can  dikovcr.  If  it  did,  then  the  fimpldfl 
intuitive  truth  requires  proof,  or  illuflra.r 
tion  at  leail,  before  it  can  be  acknowledged 
as  truth  by  the  mind;  which  I  prefume 
will  not  be  found  warranted  by  experience. 
Whether  others  are  confcious  of  making  fuch 
a  comparifon,  before  they  yield  affent  to  the 
fmiplell  intuitive  truth,  I  know  not ;  but 
this  I  know,  that  my  mind  is  often  confcious 
of  certainty  where  no  fuch  comparifon  has 
been  made  by  me.  I  acknowledge,  indeed, 
that  no  certain  truth  can  become  an  objed:  of 
fclence,  till  it  be  exprelfcd  in  words  ;  that,  if 
exprtiled  in  words,  it  muft  aflume  the  form 
of  a  propofition  ;  and  that  every  proportion, 
bein^  either  affirmative  or  negative,  mud 
imply  a  comparifon  of  the  thing  or  fubjed, 
with  thit  quality  or  circumftance  which  is 
affirmed  or  denied,  to  belong  to,  or  agree 
with  it :  and  therefore  I  acknowledge,  that 
in  fcience  all  certainty  may  be  faid  to  arife 
from  a  comparifon  of  ideas.  But  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  believe  many  things  as 
certam,    which   they  never  thought  of  ex- 

G  preffing 
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prefling   in  words.     An    ordinary  maa  be- 
lieves, that  himfelf,  his   family,  his  houfe, 
and  cattle,  exiftj  but,  in  order  to  produce 
this  belief  in  his  mind,  is  it  neceflary,  that 
he  compare  tbofe   objefts  with  the  general 
idea   of    exiftence   or    non-exiftence,    fo   as 
to    difcern    their   agreement   with   the  one, 
or  difagreement  with   the   other  ?    I  cannot 
think  it :  at  leafl,   if  he   has  ever  made  fuch 
a  comparifon,  it  muft  have  been  without  his 
knowledge  ;  for  I  am  convinced,  that,  if  we 
were  to  alk  him  the  queftion,  he  would  not 
underftand  us. 

Secondly,  I  apprehend,  that  Mr.  Hume 
has  not  enumerated  all  the  relations  which, 
when  difcovered,  give  rife  to  certainty.  I 
am  certain,  that  I  am  the  fame  perfon  to-day 
I  was  yefterday.  Mr.  Hume  indeed  will 
not  allow  that  this  is  poflible  *.  I  cannot 
help  it  J  lam  certain  notwithftanding;  and 
I  flatter  myfelfj  there  are  not  many  perfons 
in  the  world  who  would  think  this  fentiment 
of  mine  a  paradox.  I  fay,  then,  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  I  am  the  fame  perfon  to-day  I  was 
yefterday.  Now,  the  relation  expreffed  in 
this  propofition  is  not  refemblance,  nor  pro- 
portion in  quantity  and  number,  nor  degrees 
of  any  common   quality,    nor    contrariety : 

it 
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it  is  a  relation  different  from  all  thefe  ;  it  is 
identity  or  lanicncfs. — That  London  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  1  hanics,  is  a  propofition  which 
many  of  the  mod  fenfible  people  in  Europe 
hold  to  be  certainly  true ;  and  yet  the  re- 
lation exprelfcd  in  it  is  none  of  thofe  four 
which  our  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  fole 
proprietors  of  certainty.  For  it  is  not  in 
refped:  of  refcmblance,  of  proportion  in 
quantity  or  number,  of  contrariety,  or  of 
degrees  in  any  common  quality,  that  London 
and  the  Thames  are  here  compared,  but 
purely  in  refpect  of  place  or  fituation. 

Again,  that  the  foregoing  maxim  is  nei- 
ther intuitively  nor  demonftrably  certain,  our 
author  attempts  to  prove  from  tliis  con- 
fideration,  that  we  cannot  demonftrate  the 
impolTibiiity  of  the  contrary.  Nay,  the  con- 
trary, he  fays,  is  not  inconceivable :  "  for 
**  we  can  conceive  an  objecTt  non-exillent 
**  this  moment,  and  exiften.  the  next,  with- 
**  out  joining  it  to  the  idea  of  a  caufe,  which 
**  is  an  idea  altogether  diflind:  and  different.'' 
But  this,  I  prefume,  is  not  a  fair  ftate  of  the 
Cafe,  Can  we  conceive  a  thing  beginning 
to  exift,  and  yet  bring  ourfelves  to  think 
that  a  ciufe  is  not  necellary  to  the  pro- 
ducflion  of  fuch  a  thing  P  If  we  can- 
not, (I  am  fure  I  cannot),  then  is  the  con- 
trary of  this  maxim,  when  fairly  ftated, 
G  2  found 
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found  to  be  truly  and  properly  inconceiv- 
able. 

But  whether  the  contrary  of  this  maxim 
be  inconceivable  or  not,  the  maxim  itfelf  may 
be  intuitively  certain.  Of  intuitive,  as  w^ell 
as  of  demon.ftrable  truths,  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds.  It  is  a  character  of  fome,  that 
their  contraries  are  inconceivable  :  fuch  are 
the  axioms  of  geometry.  But  of  many  other 
intuitive  truths,  the  contraries  are  conceiv- 
able. "  I  do  feel  a  hard  body  3"—"  I  do  not 
**  feel  a  hard  body ;" — thefe  proportions  are 
equally  conceivable:  the  firil  is  true,  for  I 
have  a  pen  between  my  fingers ;  but  I  cannot 
prove  its  truth  by  argument  i  therefore  its 
truth  is  perceived  intuitively. 

Thus  far  we  have  argued  for  the  fake  of 
argument,  and  oppofed  metaphfic  to  meta- 
phyfic  *,  in  order  to  prove,  that  our  author's 
reafoning  on  the  prefent  fubjed:  is  not  con- 
clufive.  It  is  now  time  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  caufe,  and  confider  the  mat- 
ter philofophically,  that  is,  according  to  fadt 
and  experience.  And  in  this  way  we  bring 
it  to  a  very  fhcrt  ilfue.  The  point  in  dif- 
pute  is,  Whether  this  maxim,  "  What- 
**  ever  begins  to  exift,  proceeds  from  fome 
**  caufe,"      be    intuitively    certain  ?     That 

the 
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the  mind  naturally  and  neceiTarily  affents  to 
it  without  any  doubt,  and  confiders  its  con- 
trary as  impollible,  I  have  already  fhewn  ;  the 
maxim,  therefore,  is  certainly  true.  That  it 
cannot,  by  any  argument,  or  medium  of  proof, 
be  rendered  more  evident  than  it  is  when  firfl 
apprt^hended  by  the  mind,  is  alfo  certain  ;  for 
it  is  of  itfelf  as  evident  as  any  propofition  that 
can  be  urged  in  proof  of  it.  If,  therefore, 
this  maxim  be  true,  (as  every  rational  being 
feels,  and  acknowledges),  it  is  a  principle 
of  common  fenfe  ;  we  believe  it,  not  be- 
caufe  we  can  give  a  reafon,  but  becaufe,  by 
the  law  of  our  nature,  we  muft  believe  it. 

Our  opinion  of  the  neceffity  of  a  caufe 
to  the  producftion  of  every  thing  that  has 
a  beginning,  is  by  Mr.  Hume  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  obfervation  and  experience.  It  is 
true,  that  in  our  experience  we  have  never 
found  any  thing  beginning  to  exift,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  no  caufe,  but  I  imagine  it  will 
not  appear,  that  our  belief  of  this  axiom 
hath  experience  for  its  foundation.  For  let 
it  be  remarked,  that  fome  children,  at  a 
time  when  their  experience  is  very  fcanty, 
feem  to  be  as  fenfible  of  the  truth  of  this 
axiom,  as  many  perfons  arrived  at  maturity. 
I  do  not  mean,  that  they  ever  repeat  it  in 
the  form  of  a  proportion ;  or  that,  if  they 
were  to  hear  it  repeated  in  that  form,  they 

would 
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would  inftantly  declare  their  alTent  to  it ; 
for  a  propofition  can  never  be  rationally  af- 
iented  to,  except  by  thofe  who  underftand 
the  words  that  cnmpofe  it  :  but  I  mean, 
that  thefe  children  have  a  natural  propen- 
iity  to  inquire  after  the  caule  of  any  effect 
or  event  that  engages  tlieir  attention  ;  which 
they  would  not  do,  if  the  view  of  an 
event  or  cffedl  did  not  fuggclt  to  them, 
that  a  cai'.fe  is  neceffary  to  its  produc- 
tion. Their  curiofity  in  afking  the  rea- 
fons  and  caufes  of  every  thing  they  fee  and 
hear,  is  often  very  remarkable,  and  rifes  even 
to  impertinence ;  at  lealt  it  is  called  fo  when 
one  is  not  prepared  to  give  them  an  anfwer. 
I  have  knov/n  a  child  to  break  open  his  drum, 
to  fee  if  he  could  difcover  the  caufe  of  its 
extraordinary  found  ;  and  that  at  the  hazard 
of  rendering  the  plaything  unferviceable, 
and  of  being  puniihed  for  his  indifcretion. 
If  the  ardor  of  this  curiolity  were  always 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  a  child's  expe- 
rience, or.  to  the  care  his  teachers  have  taken 
to  make  him  attentive  to  the  dependence  of 
efFedts  on  caufes,  we  might  then  afcribe  it 
to  the  power  of  education,  or  to  a  habit 
contracted  by  experience.  But  every  one 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  converiing 
with  children,  knows  that  this  is  not  the 
caie;  and  that  their  curiofity  cannot  other- 
wife 
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wife  be  accounted  for,  than  by  fuppofing  it 
inftindive,  and,  like  all  other  inftindts,  flrong- 
cr  in  foine  minds,  and  weaker  in  others, 
independently  on  experience  and  education, 
and  in  confequcnce  of  the  appointment  of  that 
Being  who  hath  been  pleafed  to  make  one 
man  differ  from  another  in  his  intellecftual 
accomplishments,  as  well  as  in  his  features, 
complexion,  and  fize.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined, 
becaufe  fome  children  are  in  this  refpedl 
more  curious  than  others,  that  therefore  the 
belief  of  this  maxim  is  inftin6tive  in  fome 
minds  only  :  the  maxim  may  be  equally  be- 
lieved by  all,  notwithftanding  this  diverlity. 
For  do  we  not  find  a  fimilar  diverfity  in  the 
genius  of  different  men'^  Some  men  have  a 
philofophical  turn  of  mind,  and  love  to  in- 
veftigate  caufes,  and  to  have  a  reafon  ready 
on  every  occafion  ;  others  are  indifferent  as 
to  thefe  matters,  being  ingroffed  by  ftudies 
of  another  kind.  And  yet  I  prefume  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  truth  of  this  maxim  is 
felt  by  every  man,  though  perhaps  many 
men  never  thought  of  putting  it  in  words  in 
the  form  of  a  propolition. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  this  axiom  is 
one  of  the  principles  of  common  fenfe,  which 
every  rational  mind  does  and  muff  acknow- 
ledge to  be  trucj  not  becaufe  it  can  be 
proved,  but  becaufe  the  law  of  nature  de- 
termines 
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termlnes  us  to  believe  it  without  proof,  and 
to  look  upon  its  contrary  as  perfedly  ahfurd, 
JmpofTible,  and  inconceivable. 

The  axiom  now  before  us  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  moft  important  argument  that 
ever  employed  human  reafon  j  I  meai  ihat 
which,  from  the  works  that  are  created, 
evinces  the  eternal  powtr  and  godhead  of 
the  Creator.  That  argument,  as  far  as  it 
refolves  itfelf  into  this  axiom,  is  properly  a 
demonftration,  bemg  a  clear  deduction  from 
a  felf-evident  principle ;  and  therefore  no  man 
can  pretend  to  underftand  it  without  feeling 
it  to  be  concluiive.  So  that  what  the  Pfal- 
mift  fays  of  the  athieft  is  literally  true.  He 
is  a  fool ^  as  teally  irrational  as  if  he  refufed 
to  be  convinced  by  a  mathematical  demon- 
ftration. Nay,  he  is  more  irrational ;  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  truth  demonflrated  in  ma- 
thematics which  fo  many  pov.  ers  of  our  na- 
ture confpire  to  ratify,  and  with  which  the 
minds  of  the  whole  rational  creation  are  fo 
deeply  impielTed.  The  contemplation  of  the 
Divine  Nature  is  the  moft  ufeful  and  the 
moft  ennobling  exercife  in  which  our  facul- 
ties can  be  engaged,  and  recommends  itfelf 
to  every  man  of  found  judgment  and  good 
tafte,  as  the  moft  durable  and  moft  perfedt 
enjoyii:ent  that  can  pollibiy  fall  to  the  fhare 
of  any  created  being.  Sceptics  may  wrangle, 

and 
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and  mockers  may  bLilpheme;  hut  the  pious 
man  knows  by  evidence  too  ruhlimt.  for  their 
comprchcnfion,  that  his  afTeiitions  are  not 
niifplaced,  and  that  his  hopes  fliall  not  be 
difappointed  -,  by  evidence  wliich,  to  every 
found  mind,  is  fully  fatisfadory;  but  which, 
to  the  humble  and  tender-hearted,  is  altoge- 
ther overwhehning,  irrefiftable,  and  divine. 

That  many  of  the  obje<fls  in  nature  have 
had  a  beginning,  is  obvious  to  our  own  fenfes 
and  memory,  or  confirmed  by  unqueftionable 
teftimony:  thefe,  therefore,  according  to  the 
axiom  we  are  here  confidering,  muft  be  be- 
lieved to  have  proceeded  from  a  caufe  ade- 
quate at  leaft  to  the  effeds  produced.  That 
the  whole  fenfible  univerfe  hath  to  us  the 
appearance  of  an  effed,  of  fomething  which 
once  was  not,  and  which  exifls  not  by  any 
neceflity  of  nature,  but  by  the  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment of  fome  powerful  iind  intelligent 
caufe  different  from  and  independent  on  it ; 
that  the  univeric,  I  lay,  h  is  this  ap- 
pearance, cannot  be  denied :  and  that  it  is 
what  it  appears  to  be,  an  effedl ;  that  it  had 
St  beginning,  and  was  not  from  eternity,  is 
proved  by  every  fort  of  evidence  the  fubjed 
will  admit.  And  if  (o,  we  offer  violence  to 
our  underilanding,  when  we  attempt  to  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  univerfe  does  not  proceed 

from 
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from  fome  caufe ;  and  we  argue  unphilofophi- 
cally  and  irrationally,  when  we  endeavour  to 
difprove  this  natural  and  univerfal  fuggeftion 
of  the  huncian  mind. 

It  is  true,  the  univerfe  is,  as  one  may  fay, 
a  work  fui  generis ^  altogether  lingular,  and 
fuch  as  we  cannot  properly  compare  to  other 
works  ;  becaufe  indeed  all  works  are  compre- 
hended in  it.  But  that  natural  did:ate  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  believe  the  univerfe  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  caufe,  arifes  from  our 
confidering  it  as  an  efFed:;  a  circumftance 
in  which  it  is  perfeflly  fimilar  to  all  works 
whatfoever.  The  Angularity  of  the  effedl  ra- 
ther confirms  (if  that  be  poflible)  than  weak- 
ens our  belief  of  the  neceffity  of  a  caufe  ;  at 
leaft  it  makes  us  more  attentive  to  the  caufe, 
and  interefts  us  more  deeply  in  it.  What  is 
the  univerfe^  but  a  vaft  fyftem  of  works  or 
effe^ls,  fome  of  them  great,  and  others  fmall; 
fome  more  and  fome  lefs  conliderable  ?  If 
each  of  thefe  works,  the  leaft  as  well  as  the 
greateft,  require  a  caufe  for  its  produdlion  ;  is 
it  not  in  the  higheft  degree  abfurd  and  unna- 
tural to  fay,  that  the  whole  is  not  the  cfFedl  of 
a  caufe? — Each  link  of  a  great  chain  muft  be 
fupported  by  fomething,  but  the  whole  chain 
may  be  fupported  by  nothing  : — Nothing  lefs 
than   an  ounce  can    be  a  counterpoife  to  an 

ounce. 
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ounce,  nothing  Icfs  than  a  pound  to  a  pound; 
but  tne  wing  ot  a  gnat,  or  nothing  at  all,  may 
be  a   luHicienc    counterpoifc   to   ten   hundred 

thou  fund  pounds  : Arc  not  theie  aflcrtions 

too  abiurd  to  dclerve  an  afwcr  ? 

The  reader,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hume's  EJ/'ny  on  a  par- 
ticular providence  and  a  future  Jhite,  will  f c  e , 
that  thcfe  remarks  are  intended  as  an  anfwer 
to  a  very  ftrange  argument  there  advanced  a- 
gainlt  the  belief  of  a  Diety.  "  The  univcrfe," 
we  are  told,  "  is  an  objedt  quite  fingularand  un- 
**  parallelled;  no  other  obje(ft  that  has  fallen 
"  under  our  obfervation  bears  any  fimilarity 
**  to  it ;  neither  it  nor  its  caufe  can  be  com- 
**  prehended  under  any  known  fpecies  ;  and 
**  therefore  concerning  the  caufe  of  the  uni- 
**  verfe  we  can  form   no   rational  conclufion 

**  at  all." 1  appeal  to   any  man    cf  found 

judgment,  whether  that  fuggeflion  of  his  un- 
deritanding,  which  prompts  him  to  infer  a 
caufe  from  an  efFed:,  has  any  dependence 
upon  a  prior  operation  of  his  mind,  by  which 
the  effe(5l  in  queftion  is  referred  to  its  genus 
or  fpecies.  When  he  pronounces  concern- 
ing any  objedt  which  he  conceives  to  have  had 
a  beginning,  that  it  muft  have  proceeded  from 
ibme  caule,  does  this  judgment  neceflarily 
imply  any  comparifon  of  that  obje(fl:  with 
others  of  a  like  kind  ?    If   the  new  objed: 

were 
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«were  in  every  refpedl  unlike  to  other  objedls, 
would  this  have  anyinfluenceon  his  judgment? 
Would  he  not  acknowledge  a  caufe  to  be  as 
neceflary  for  the  production  of  the  moft  un- 
common, as  of  the  moft  familiar  object  ? — If 
therefore  I  believe,  that  I  myfelf  owe  myex- 
iftence  to  fome  caufe,  becaufe  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  my  mind  w^hich  neceffarily  deter- 
mines me  to  this  belief,  I  muft  alfo,  for  the 
very  f^me  reafon,  believe,  that  the  whole 
univerfe  (fuppofed  to  have  had  a  beginning) 
proceeds  from  fome  caufe.  The  evidence  of 
both  is  the  fame.  If  I  believe  the  firfl  and 
not  the  fec'jnd,  I  believe  and  difbelieve  the 
fame  evidence  at  the  fame  time ;  I  believe 
that  the  very  fame  fuggeftion  of  my  under- 
ftanding  is  both  true  and  falfe. 

Though  I  were  to  grant,  that,  when  an 
objedb  is  reducible  to  no  known  genus,  no 
rational  inference  can  be  made  concerning 
its  caufe ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  our  in- 
ferences concerning  the  caufe  of  the  univerfe 
are  irrational,  fappofmg  it  reafonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  univerfe  had  a  beginning.  Jf 
there  be  in  the  univerfe  any  thing  which  is 
reducible  to  no  known  genus,  let  it  be 
mentioned  :  if  there  be  any  prefumption  for 
the  exiftence  of  fach  a  thing,  let  the  foun- 
dation  of   that    prefumption   be  explained. 

And, 
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And,  if  you  pleafe,  I  fliall,  for  argument's 
fake,  admit,  that  concerning  the  caufc  of 
that  particular  thing,  no  rational  conclufioa 
can  be  formed.  But  it  has  never  been  avert- 
ed, that  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  thing  is  either 
real  or  probable.  Mr.  Hume  only  aflerts, 
that  the  univerfe  itfdf,  not  any  particular 
thing  in  the  univerfe,  is  reducible  to  no  known 
genus.  Well  then,  let  me  afk.  What  is  the 
univerfe  ?  A  word  ?  No ;  it  is  a  vafl  collec- 
tion of  things. — Are  all  thefe  things  reducible 
to  genera  ?  Mr.  Hume  does  not  deny  it.— 
Each  of  thefe  things,  then,  if  it  had  a  begin- 
ning, mufl  alfo  have  had  a  caufe  ?  It  muft.— 
What  thing  in  the  univerfe  exifls  uncaufed  ? 
Nothing. — Is  this  a  rational  concluiion  ?  So 
it  feems. — It  feems,  then,  that  though  it  be 
rational  to  aflign  a  caufe  to  every  thing  in  the 
univerfe,  yet  to  alTign  a  caufe  to  the  univerie 
is  not  rational !  It  is  fliameful  thus  to  trifle 
with  words. — In  fadt,  this  argument  of  Mr. 
Hume's,  fo  highly  admired  by  its  author,  is 
no  argument  at  all.  It  is  founded  on  a  dif- 
tindlion  that  is  perfe<flly  inconceivable.  Twen- 
ty (hillings  laid  on  a  table  make  a  pound : 
though  you  take  up  thefe  twenty  (hillings, 
yet  have  you  not  taken  up  the  pound ;  you 
have  only  taken  up  twenty  (hillings.  If  the 
reader  cannot  enter  into  this  di(^indion,  he 

will 
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will  never  be  able  to  conceive  in  what  the 
force  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument  confifts. 

If  the  univerfe  had  a  beginning,  it  muft 
have  had  a  caufe.  This  is  a  felf-evident 
axiom,  or  at  leaft  an  undeniable  confequence 
of  one.  We  neceffarily  affenttoit;  fuch  is 
the  law  of  our  nature.  If  we  deny  it,  we 
cannot,  without  abfurdity,  believe  any  thing 
elfe  whatfoever  -,  becaufe  we  at  the  fame  time 
deny  the  authenticity  of  thofe  inftindive  fug- 
geflions  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  truth. 
The  Atheifl  will  never  be  able  to  elude  the 
force  of  this  argument,  till  he  can  prove,  that 
every  thing  in  nature  exifts  neceflarily,  inde- 
pendently, and  from  eternity. 

If  Mr.  Hume's  argument  be  found  to  turn 
to  fo  little  account,  from  the  fimple  confi- 
deration  of  the  univerfe,  as  exifting,  and  as 
having  had  a  beginning,  it  will  appear  (if  pof- 
fible)  ftill  more  irrational,  when  we  take  a 
view  of  the  univerfe,  and  its  parts,  as  of  works 
curioufly  adapted  to  certain  ends.  Their  ex- 
iftence  difplays  the  neceffity  of  a  powei-ful 
caufe ;  their  frame  proves  the  caufe  to  be  in- 
telligent, good,  and  wife.  The  meaneil  of 
the  works  of  nature,  (if  any  of  Nature's 
works  may  be  called  mean),— the  arrangement 
neceflary  for  the  produdion  of  the  fmallefl 
plant,  requires  in  the  caufe  a  degree  of  power, 

Intel- 
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intelligence,  and  wifdom,  which  infinitely 
tianfcends  tiic  lubliniell  exertions  of  human 
ability.  What  then  fhall  we  fay  of  the  caufe 
that  produces  an  animal,  a  rational  foul,  a 
world,  a  fyftem  of  worlds,  an  univerfe?  Shall 
we  fay,  that  infinite  power  and  wifdom  are 
not  necellary  attributes  ot  that  univerfal  caufe, 
though  they  be  necellary  attributes  of  the 
caufe  that  produces  a  plant  ?  Shall  we  fay, 
that  the  maker  of  a  plant  may  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  powerful,  intelligent,  and  wife; 
becaufe  there  are  many  other  things  in  nature 
that  refemble  a  plant ;  but  that  we  cannot  ra- 
tionally acknowledge  the  maker  of  the  uni- 
verfe to  be  wife,  powerful,  or  intelligent,  be- 
caufe there  is  nothing  which  the  univerfe  re- 
fembles,  or  to  which  it  may  be  compared  ? 
Can  the  man  who  argues  in  this  man-^er  have 
any  meaning  to  his  words  ? 

For  an  anfvver  to  the  other  cavils  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  this  fiimfy  eifay,  a- 
gainfl  the  divine  attributes,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  fiid  part  of  Butler's  Analogy  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  It  needs  not- 
be  matter  of  any  furprife,  that  we  name,  on 
this  occafion,  a  book  which  was  publiflied 
before  Mr.  Hume's  effiy  was  written.  With 
infidel  writers  it  has  long  been  the  fafhion, 
(lefs  frequently  indeed  with  this  author  thin 
with  many  others),  to   deliver  as   their  own, 

and 
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and  as  entirely  new,  objedions  againft  reli- 
gion, which  have  been  repeatedly  and  unan- 
fwerably  confuted.  This  piece  of  craft  gives 
no  offence  to  their  difciples  5  thefe  gentlemen, 
if  they  read  at  all,  generally  clmfing  to  con- 
fine their  inquiries  to  one  fide  of  the  contro- 
verfy :  to  themfelves  it  is  a  confiderablc  faving 
in  the  articles  of  time  and  invention. 


SECT        VI. 

Of  Probable  or  Experimental  Reafoning, 

T  N  all  our   reafonings  from   the  caufe   to 
•■•  the  eifedl,  we   proceed   on   a  fuppofition, 
and  a  belief,  that  the  courfe   of  nature  will 
continue  to    be  in  time   to  come  what   we 
experience  it  to   be  at  prefent,  and  remem- 
ber it  to  have  been  in  time  pad.     This  pre- 
fumption  of  continuance    is  the  foundation 
of  all  our   judgments  concerning  future  e- 
vents;  and  this,  in  many  cafes,  determines 
our  convi(5lion  as  eiFedlually  as  any    proof  or 
demonflration  whatfoevcr  ;  although  the  con- 
vi6tion  arifmg  from  it  be  dii7erent   in  kind 
from  what  is  produced  by  flridt  demonflra- 
tion,    as  well  as  from  thofe  kinds  of  con- 
vidicn  that    attend    the  evidence  of  fenfe, 

memory, 
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memory,  and  abdracft  intuition.  The  high-* 
eft  degree  of  Gonvi(5lion  in  reafoning  from 
caufes  to  effeds,  is  called  ??wral  certainty  \ 
and  the  inferior  degrees  refult  from  that 
fpecies  of  evidence  which  is  called  probabi- 
lity or  verijimilitude.  That  all  men  will  die  ; 
that  the  fiui  will  rife  to-morrow,  and  the 
lea  ebb  and  flow;  that  fleep  will  continue  to 
refrefli,  and  food  to  nouriih  us;  that  the  fame 
articulate  founds  which  to-day  communicate 
the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  meat  and  drink, 
man  and  heart,  will  to-morrow  communis 
cate  the  fame  ideas  to  the  fame  perfons  ;— 
no  man  can  doubt,  without  being  account- 
ed a  fool.  In  thefe,  and  in  all  other  in- 
ftances  where  our  experience  of  the  paft  has 
been  equally  extenlive  and  uniform,  our 
judgment  concerning  the  future  amounts  to 
moral  certainty  :  we  believe,  with  full  afTu- 
rance,  or  at  kaft  without  doubt,  that  the 
fame  lav/s  of  nature  which  have  hitherto 
operated,  will  continue  to  operate  as  lono- 
as  we  forefee  no  caufe  to  interrupt  or  hinder 
their  operation. 

But  no  pcrfon  who  attends  to  his  own 
mind  will  {^iyy  that,  in  thefe  cafes,  our  be- 
lief, or  convidlion,  or  afTurance^  is  the  ef- 
fe(ft  of  a  proof,  cr  of  any  thing  like  it.  If 
reafoning  be  at  all  employed,  it  is  only  in 
order  to  give  us  a  clear  view  of  our  paft  ex- 

H  perience 
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perience  with  regard  to  the  point  in  queftion. 
V/hen  this  view  is  obtained,  reafoning  is  no 
longer  necefTary  ;  the  mind,  by  its  own  in- 
nate force,  and  in  confequence  of  an  irrefift- 
ible  and  inftiiKftive  impulfe,  infers  the  future 
from  the  paft,  immediately,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  any  argument.  The  fea  has 
ebbed  and  flowed  twice  every  day  in  time 
paft  ',  therefore  the  fea  will  continue  to  ebb 
and  flow  twice  every  day  in  the  time  to 
come, —  is  by  no  means  a  logical  deduction 
of  a  conclufion  from  premifes  *. 

When  our  experience  of  the  paft  has  not 
been  uniform  nor  extenlive,  our  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  future  falls  (hort  of  moral  cer- 
tainty 3  and  amounts  only  to  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  perfuafion,  according  to  the  greater 
or  fmaller  proportion  of  favourable  inftan- 
ces : — we  fay,  fuch  an  event  will  probably  hap- 
pen, fuch  another  is  wholly  improbable.  If  a 
medicine  has  proved  falutary  in  one  inftance, 
and  failed  in  five,  a  phyfician  would  not 
chufe  to  recommend  it,  except  in  a  defpe- 
rate  cafe  3  and  would  then  confider  its  fuc- 
cefs  as  a  thing  rather  to  be  wiilied  than  ex- 
peded.  An  equal  number  of  favourable  and 
Unfavourable  inftances  leave  the  mind  in  a 
ftate  of  fufpcnfe,  without  exciting  the  fmall- 

eft 

♦  This  remark  was  firft  made  by  Mr.  IIuME.  See  it  il- 
luftrated  at  great  length  in  his  ElTays,  part  2.  fecft.  4.  See 
a^feDr.  Csunrbeirs  DilTertationi  on  Ji4»racle»,  p.  13,  14.  Bd.  2, 
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ell  degree  of  afTiirance  on  either  fide,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  what  may  arife  from  our  be- 
ing more  iiuerellcd  on  the  one  fide  than  on 
the  other.  A  phyfician  influenced  by  fuch 
evidence  would  fay,  *'  My  patient  may  re- 
'*  cover,  and  he  may  die  :  I  am  forry  to  fay, 
**  that  the  former  event  is  not  one  whit  more 
**  probable  than  the  latter."  When  the  fa- 
vourable in  (lances  exceed  the  unfavourable  in 
number,  we  begin  to  think  the  future  event 
in  fome  degree  probable  j  and  more  or  lefs 
fo,  according  to  the  furplus  of  favourable 
inflances.  A  few  favourable  inflances,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  unfavourable  ones,  render 
an  event  probable  in  a  pretty  high  degree ; 
but  the  favourable  experience  mull:  be  at  once 
cxtenfiye  and  uniform,  before  it  can  produce 
moral  certainty. 

A  man  brought  into  being  at  maturity, 
and  placed  in  a  defert  ifland,  would  abandon 
himfelf  to  defpair,  when  he  firll:  fuv  the  fun 
fet,  and  the  night  cor/ie  on  ;  for  he  could  have 
no  expedation  thut  ever  the  diy  would  be  re- 
newed. But  he  is  tranfported  with  joy,  whea 
he  again  beholds  the  glorious  orb  appearing  in 
the  eaft,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  illu- 
minated as  before.  He  again  views  the  declin- 
ing fun  with  apprehenfion,  yet  not  without 
hope;  the  fecond  night  is  lefs  difmal  than  the 
H  2  firft. 
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firfl,  but  is  ftill  very  uncomfortable  on  ac- 
count of  che  weaknefs  of  tiie  probabih'ty  pro- 
duced by  one  favourable  inftance.  As  the  in- 
fiances  grow  more  numerous>  the  probability 
becomes  ftronger  and  ftronger:  yet  it  may  be 
queftioned,  whether  a  man  in  thefe  circum- 
flances  would  ever  arrive  at  fo  high  a  degree 
of  moral  certainty  in  this  matter,   as  we  ex- 
perience i  who  know,  not  only  that   the  fun 
has  rifen  every  day  lince  we  began  to  exift, 
but  alfo  that  the  fame  phenomenon  has  hap- 
pened regularly  for  more  than  five  thoufand 
years,    without  failing  in  a  lingle  inftance. 
The  judgment  of  our  great  epic  poet  appears 
no  whefe  to    more    advantage    than   in  his 
eighth  book ;  where  Adam  relates  to  the  an-^ 
gel  what  paiTed  in  his  mind  immediately  after 
his  awaking  into  life.   The  following  paflage 
is  at  once  tranfcendently  beautiful,  and  phi- 
lofophically  juft: 

*<  While  thus  I  call'd,  and  ftray'd  I  knew  not  wkither, 

*<  From  where  I  firft  drew  air,  and  firft  beheld 

<'  This  happy  lighr,  when  anfwer  none  return'd, 

«  On  a  green  fliady  bank,  profufe  of  flowers, 

<f  Fenfive  I  fat  me  down  ;  there  gentle  fleep 

'<  firj!  found  me,  and  with  foft  oppreflion  feiz'd 

*'  My  drouled  fenfe  ;  U7itr(juh!ed,  though  I  thought 

«'  /  then  was  pafing  to  my  former  ftate 

"  Infetifble,  and  forthmth  to  dijfolve  *." 

Adam 

Paradife  Loft,  b.  8.  1.  283. 
♦  The  beavHy  of  tbcfe  lines  did  net  tfcaps  the  elegant  and 

judicious 
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Adam  at  this  time  had  no  evperience  of  fleep, 
and  therefore  could  not,  with  any  probability, 
expecfl  that  he  was  to  recover  from  it.  Its 
approaches  were  attended  with  feelings  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  he  had  experienced  when  awak- 
ing from  non-exiftence,  and  would  natural- 
ly fuggeft  that  idea  to  his  mind  ;  and  as  he 
had  no  reafon  to  expecft  that  his  life  was  to 
continue,  would  intimate  the  probability 
that  he  was  again  upon  the  verge  of  an  in- 
fenfible  ftate. 

Now  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been 
ah-eady  faid,  that  the  degree  of  probability 
muft  be  intuitively  perceived,  or  the  degree 
of  aflurance  fpontaneoufly  and  inftintflively 
excited  in  the  mind,  upon  the  bare  conli- 
deration  of  the  inllances  on  either  fide ;  and 
that  without  any  medium  of  argument  to 
conne6t  the  future  event  with  the  paft  ex- 
perience.  Reafoning  may  be  employed  in 
bringing  the  inftances  into  view ;  but  when 
that  is  done,  it  is  no  longer  neceflary.  And 
if  you  were  to  argue  with  a  man,  in  order 
to  convince  him  that  a  certain  future  eveat 
is  not  fo  improbable  as  he  feems  to  think, 
you  would  only  make  him  take  notice  of 
fome  favourable  inftance  which  he  had  over- 
looked, 

judicious  AddUbn  ;  but  that  author  does  not  alllgn  the  reafoa 
•flw?  approbation.     Speil,  No.  345. 
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looked,  or  endeavour  to  render  him  fufpici- 
ous  of  the  reality  of  fome  of  the  unfavour- 
able inflances;  leaving  it  to  himfelf  to  efti- 
mate  the  degree  of  probability.  If  he  con- 
tinue refra<5tory,  notwithftanding  that  his 
view  of  the  fubjecfl  is  the  fame  with  yours, 
he  can  be  reafoned  with  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  your  appealing  to  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind. 


SECT.       Vll. 

Of  Analogical  Reajonmg. 

TJ  Eafoning  from  anology,  when  traced  up 
'*^  to  its  fource,  will  be  found  in  like 
tnanner  to  terminate  in  a  certain  inftindtive 
j)ropen{ity,  implanted  in  us  by  our  Maker, 
■which  leads  us  to  expedl,  that  iimilar  caufes 
in  fimilar  circumftances,  do  probably  pro- 
duce, or  will  probably  produce,  fimilar  ef- 
fe(fts.  The  probability  which  this  kind  of 
evidence  is  fitted  to  illuftrate,  does,  like  the 
former,  admit  of  a  vaft  variety  of  degrees, 
from  abfolute  doubting  up  to  moral  certain- 
ty. When  the  ancient  phil  ibpher  who  was 
ihipv/recked  in  a  ftrange  country,  difcovered 

certain 
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certain  geometrical  figures  drawn  upon  the 
fand  by  the  fea-(hore,  he  was  naturally  led 
to  believe,  with  a  degree  of  afTurance  not 
inferior  to  moral  certainty,  that  the  country 
was  inhabited  by  men,  fome  of  whom  were 
men  of  ftudy  and  fcience,  like  himfelf. 
Had  thefe  figures  been  lefs  regular,  and  liker 
the  appearance  of  chance-work,  the  prefump- 
tion  from  anology,  of  the  country  being  in- 
habited, w^ould  have  been  weaker  ;  and  had 
they  been  of  fuch  a  nature  as  left  it  altoge- 
ther dubious,  whether  they  were  the  work 
of  accident  or  of  defign,  the  evidence  would 
have  been  too  ambiguous  to  ferve  as  a  found- 
ation for  any  opinion. 

In  reafoning  from  anslogy,  we  ^vgutfrom 
a  fa(5l  or  thing  experienced  to  fomething  fimi- 
lar  not  experienced  ;  and  from  our  view  of  the 
former  arifes  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
latter;  which  opinion  will  be  found  to  im- 
ply a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  afiu ranee, 
according  as  the  mi\a.nce  from  which  we  ar- 
gue is  more  or  lefs  fimilar  to  the  inftance  to 
which  we  argue.  Why  the  degree  of  our 
aflurance  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  like- 
nefs,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  know  by  expe- 
rience, that  this  is  the  cafe:  and  by  experience 
alfo  we  know,  that  our  alTurance,  fuch  as  it 
is,  arifes  immediately  in  the  mind,  whenever 
we  fix  our  attention  on  the  circumftances  ia 

which 
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which  the  probable  event  is  expected,  fo  as 
to  trace  their  refemblance  to  thofe  circum- 
flances  in  which  we  have  known  a  iimilar 
event  to  take  place.  A  child  who  has  been 
burnt  with  a  red-hot  coal,  is  careful  to  avoid 
touching  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  for  as  the 
vifible  qitalities  of  the  latter  are  like  to  thofe 
of  the  former,  he  expeds,  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  affurance,  that  the  efFeds  produced 
by  the  candle  operating  on  his  fingers,  will 
be  fimiliar  to  thofe  produced  by  the  burn- 
ing coal.  And  it  deferves  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  judgment  a  child  forms  on  thefe 
occafions  may  arife,  and  often  doth  arife, 
previous  to  education  and  reafoning,  and 
■while  experience  is  very  limited.  Knowing 
that  a  lighted  candle  is  a  dangerous  objecfl, 
he  will  be  fhy  of  touching  a  glow-worm,  or 
a  piece  of  wet  fifh  fhining  in  the  dark,  be- 
caufe  of  their  refemblance  to  the  flame  of  a 
candle:  but  as  this  refemblance  is  but  im- 
perfecll,  his  judgment,  with  regard  to  the 
confequences  of  touching  thefe  obje(5ls,  will 
probably  be  more  inclined  to  doubt,  than  in 
the  former  cafe,  where  the  inftances  were 
more  fimilar. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  aftronomy, 
think  it  extremely  probable,  that  the  planets 
are  inhabited  by  living  creatures,  on  account 
of  their  being  in  all  other  refpe<5ts  fo  like  to 

our 
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our  earth.  A  man  who  thinks  them  not  much 
bigger  than  they  appear  to  the  eye,  never 
dreams  of  fucli  a  notion  ;  for  to  him  they  feem 
in  every  refpecfl  unlike  to  our  earth  :  and 
there  is  no  other  way  of  bringing  him  ovf^r  to 
the  allronomer's  opinion,  than  by  explaining 
to  him  thofe  particulars  in  which  the  planets 
and  our  earth  rcfemble  one  another.  As  foori 
as  he  comprehends  thefe  particulars,  and  this 
refemblance,  his  mind  of  its  own  accord  ad- 
mits the  probability  of  the  new  opinion, 
without  being  led  to  it  by  any  medium  of 
proof,  connedting  the  fads  he  hath  expe- 
rienced with  other  fimilar  and  probable  facts 
lying  beyond  the  reach  of  his  experience. 
Such  a  proof  indeed  could  not  be  given.  If 
he  were  not  convinced  of  the  probability  by 
the  bare  view  of  the  fad:s,  you  would  impute 
his  perfeverance  in  his  old  opinion,  either  to 
obftinacy,  or  to  want  of  common  fenfe  ;  two 
mental  diforders  for  which  logic  provides  no 
rcmedv. 


SECT, 
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SECT.       VIII. 

Of  Faith  in  T'ejiimony. 

'  I  ^  Here  are  in  the  world  many  men,  whofe 
-*"  declaration  concerning  any  fad:  which 
they  have  feen,  and  of  which  they  are  com- 
petent judges,  would  engage  my  belief  as 
effedtually  as  the  evidence  of  my  own  fenfes. 
A  metaphyfician  may  tell  me,  that  this  im- 
plicit confidence  in  teflimony  is  unworthy  of 
a  philofopher  and  a  logician,  and  that  my 
faith  ought  to  be  more  rational.  It  may  be 
fo;  but  I  believe  as  before  notwithftanding. 
And  I  find  that  all  men  have  the  fame  con- 
fidence in  the  teflimony  of  certain  perfons  ; 
and  that  if  a  man  fliould  refufe  to  think  as 
other  men  do  in  this  matter,  he  would  be 
called  obftinate,  whimfical,  narrow-minded, 
and  a  fool.  If,  after  the  experience  of  fo 
many  ages,  men  are  ftill  difpofed  to  believe 
the  word  of  an  honefl  man,  and  find  no  in- 
convenience in  doing  fo,  I  muft  conclude, 
that  it  is  not  only  natural,  but  rational,  ex- 
pedient, and  manly,  to  credit  fuch  teflimony: 
and  though  1  were  to  perufe  volumes  of  me- 
taphyfic  written  in  proof  of  the  falability  of 
teflimony,  I  fhould  flill,  like  the  reft  of  the 
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world,  believe  credible  teflimony  without 
fear  of  inconvenience.  I  know  very  well, 
that  tcftimony  is  not  admitted  in  proof  of  any 
dodrine  in  niathematics,  becaufe  the  evidence 
of  that  fcience  is  quite  of  a  different  kind. 
hut  is  truth  to  be  found  in  matheniatics  oiil^  ? 
is  the  geometrician  the  only  perlbn  who 
exerts  a  rational  belief  ?  do  we  never  find 
convidion  arife  in  our  minds,  except  when 
we  contemplate  an  intuitive  axiom,  or  run 
over  a  mathematical  demonftration  ?  In  na- 
tural philofophy,  a  fciente  not  inferior  to 
pure  mathematics  in  the  certainty  of  its  con- 
clufions,  teftimony  is  admitted  as  a  luffici- 
ent  proof  of  many  fads.  To  believe  tef- 
timony,  therefore,  is  agreeable  to  nature, 
to  reafon,  and  to  found  philofophy. 

When  we  believe  the  declaration  of  an 
honeft  man,  in  regard  to  fadis  of  which  he 
has  had  experience,  we  fuppofe,  that  by  the 
view  or  perception  of  thofe  fad:s,  his  fenfes 
have  been  affecfted  in  the  fame  manner  as 
ours  would  have  been  if  we  had  been  in 
his  place.  So  that  faith  in  teftimony  is  in 
part  refolvable  into  that  convi(ftion  which  is 
produced  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe :  at  leaft, 
if  we  did  not  believe  our  fenfes,  we  could 
tiot,  without  abfurdity,  believe  teftimony  ;  if 
we  have  any  tendency  to  doubt  the  evidence 
of  fenfe,  we  muft,  in  regard  to  teftimony,  be 

ec[ually 
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equally  fceptlcal.     Thofe  philofophers,  there- 
fore, who   would  perfuade    us    to  rejedl  the 
evidence  of  (enfe,  among  whom  are   to  be 
reckoned  all  who  deny  the  exiftence   of  mat- 
ter, are  not  to  be  conlidered  as  mere  thcorifls, 
whofe  fpeculations  are   of  too  abftraft  a  na- 
ture to  do  any  harm,  but  as  men  of  the  moft 
dang<5;rous  principles.     Not   to  mention  the 
bad  effetfts  of  fuch  dodlrine  upon   fcience   in 
general*,  I  would   only  at  prefent  call  upon 
the  reader  to  attend  to  its  influence  upon  our 
religious  opinions   and  hiftorical  knowledge. 
Teflimony  is  the  grand  external   evidence  of 
Chriftianity.     All   the  miracles  wrought  by 
our  Saviour,  and  particularly  that  great  deci- 
five  miracle,  his  refurre(flion  from  the  dead, 
were  fo  many  appeals  to  the  fenfes  of  men,  in 
proof  of  his   divine  miffion :  and   whatever 
f  jme  unthinking  cavillers  may  object,  this  we 
afErm  to  be  not  only  the  moft  proper,  but  the 
only  proper,  kind  of  external  evidence,  that 
can  be  employed,  confiftently  with  man's  free 
agency    and     moral    probation,     for  eftab- 
lidiing     a    popular     and    univerfal    religion 
among  mankind.      Now,    if  matter  has  no 
exiftence   but   in   our  mind,   our  fenfes   are 
deceitful :   and  if  fo,  St.  Thomas  muft  have 
been  deceived  when  he  felt,   and  the  reft  of 

the 

*  See  belc'W;  rart  2.  chap,  2.  (c£l.   2. 
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the  apoftles  when  they  faw,  the  body  of  their 
Lord  after  his  rcfarredlion  ;  and  all  the  facfts 
recorded  in  hillory,  both  facred  and  civil, 
were  no  better  than  dreams  or  delufions,  with 
which  perhaps  St.  Matthew,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Luke,  Thiicydides,  Xenophon,  and  Ce- 
far  were  afFed:ed,  but  which  they  had  no 
more  ground  of  believing  to  be  real,  than  I 
have  of  believing,  in  confequence  of  my  ha- 
ving dreamed  it,  that  I  was  laft  night  in  Con- 
ftantinople.  Nay,  if  I  admit  Berkeley's 
and  Hume's  theory,  of  the  non-exiftence  of 
matter,  I  mufi:  believe,  that  what  my  fenfes 
declare  to  be  true,  is  not  only  not  truth,  but 
direOly  contrary  to  it.  For  does  not  this  phi- 
lofophy  teach,  that  what  feems  to  human 
fenfe  to  exifl  does  not  exift;  and  that  what 
feems  corporeal  is  incorporeal  ?  and  are  not 
exigence  and  non-exiftence,  materiality  and 
immateriality,  contraries  ?  Now,  if  men 
ought  to  believe  the  contrary  of  what  their 
fenfes  declare  to  be  true,  the  evidence  of  all 
hiftory,  of  all  tcftimony,  and  indeed  of  all 
external  perception,  is  no  longer  any  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  of  the  fadts  warranted  by 
it;  but  becomes,  on  the  contrary,  a  proof 
that  thofe  fadts  did  never  happen.  If  it  be 
urged,  as  an  objedion  to  this  reafoning, 
that   Berkeley  was  a  Chriftian,  notwith- 

ilanding 
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ilanding  his  fcepticilm  (or  paradoxical  belief) 
in  othtf  matters ;  I  anfwer,  that  though  he 
maintained  the  do(£trine  of  the  non-exiftence 
of  body,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  either 
believed  or  underftood  it :  nay,  there  is  po- 
iitive  evidence  that  he  did  neither;  as  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  {how  afterwards  *. 

Again,  when  we  believe  a  man's  word, 
becaufe  we  know  him  to  be  honeft,  or,  in 
other  words,  have  had  experience  of  his  ve- 
racity, all  reafoning  on  fuch  teftimony  is 
fupported  by  the  evidence  of  experience, 
and  by  our  prefumption  of  the  continuance 
of  the  laws  of  nature  : —  the  firft  evidence  re- 
folves  itfelf  into  in{lin(^ive  conviction,  and 
the  fecond  is  itfelf  an  inftin<llive  prefump- 
tion. The  principles  of  common  fenfe,  there- 
fore,  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  reafoning 
concerning  tellimony  of  this  kind. 

It  is  faid  by  Mr.  Hume,  in   his  ElTay  on 
Miracles,  that  our   belief  of  any  fadt  from 
the  report   of  eye-witneffes  is  derived  from 
no  other    principle    than  experience  -,    that       2 
is,    from   our    obfervation    of   the  veracity       I 
of  human   teftimony,  and  of  the  ufual  con-       1 
formity  of  fads    to    the  report  of  witnef- 
fes.     This  dodrine   is    confuted   with  great 

.  elegance 

*  See  part  2.  clup.  2.  fedl.   2.   of  this  EiTay. 
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elegance  and  precifion,  and  with  Invincible 
force  of  argument,  in  Dr.  Campbell's  DifTer- 
tation  on  Miracles.  It  is,  indeed,  like  mod 
of  Mr.  Hume's  capital  dodlrines,  direcftly  re- 
pugnant to  matter  of  fa^ft :  for  our  credulity  is 
greatefl:  when  our  experience  is  leaft  ;  that  is, 
when  we  are  children  ;  and  generally  grows 
lefs  and  lefs,  in  proportion  as  our  experience 
becomes  more  and  more  extenfive:  the  very 
contrary  of  which  muft  happen,  if  Mr. 
Hume's  do(fLrine  were  true. 

There  is  then  in  man  a  propenfity  to  be- 
lieve teftimony  antecedent  to  that  experience, 
which  Mr.  Hume  fuppofes,  of  the  conformity 
of  fads  to  the  report  of  witnefles.  But  there 
is  another  fort  of  experience,  which  may  per- 
haps have  fome  influence  in  determining  chil- 
dren to  believe  in  teftimony.  Man  is  natu- 
rally difpofed  to  fpeak  as  he  thinks  ;  and  moft 
men  do  fo :  for  the  moft  egregious  liars  fpeak 
truth  a  hundred  times  *  for  once  that  they 
utter  falfehood.  It  is  unnatural  for  hqmaji 
creatures  to  falfify  ;  and  they  never  think  of 
departing  from  the  truth,  except  they  have 
fbme  end  to  anfwer  by  it.  Accordingly  chiU 
dren,  while  their  native  fimplicity  remains 
uncorrupted,  while  they  have  no  vice  to  dif- 

guife, 

*  See  Dr.  Reid't  Inc^uiry  into  the  human  mind,  p.  474. 
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guife,  no  punilliment  to  fear,  and  no  artifi- 
cial fcheme  to  promote,  do  for  the  moft  part, 
if  not  always,  fpeak  as  they  think:  and  fo 
generally  is  their  veracity  acknowledged,  that 
it  has  paired  into  a  proverb,  That  children 
and  fools  tell  truth.  Now  I  ani  not  certain, 
but  this  their  innate  propenfity  to  fpeak  truth, 
may  in  part  account  for  their  readinefs  to  be- 
lieve what  others  fpeak.  They  do  not  fufpedt 
the  veracity  of  others,  becaufe  they  are  con- 
icious  and  confident  of  their  own.  However, 
there  is  nothing  abfurd  or  unphilofophical  in 
fuppofing,  that  they  believe  teflimony  by  one 
law  of  their  nature,  and  fpeak  truth  by  ano- 
ther, I  feek  not  therefore  to  refolve  the 
former  principle  into  the  latter;  I  mention 
them  for  the  fake  only  of  obferving,  that 
whether  they  be  allowed  to  be  different  prin- 
ciples, or  different  effeds  of  the  fame  princi- 
ple, our  general  doctrine  remains  equally  clear, 
namely.  That  all  reafoning  concerning  the 
evidence  of  teflimony  does  finally  terminate 
in  the  principles  of  common  fenfe.  This  is 
true,  as  far  as  our  faith  in  teflimony  is  re- 
folvable  into  experimental  convidtion ;  be- 
caufe we  have  already  fhown,  that  all  reafon- 
ing from  experience  is  refolvable  into  intuitive 
principles,  either  of  certain  or  of  probable 
evidence  :  and  furely  it  is  no  lefs  true,  as  faf 
as    our  faith   in    teflimony  is  itfelf  inflinc- 

tive. 
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tivc,  and  fuch  as  cannot  be  refolved  into  any 
higlicr  principle. 

Our  I'aitli  in  tcftimony  does  often,  but  not 
always,  aniount  to  abfolute  certainty.     That 
there  is  Tuch  a  city  as  Conftantinople,  fuch  a 
country  as  Lapland,  and  fuch  a  mountain  as 
the   peak   of  TencriftV  ;  that  there  were  fuch 
men    as    Hannibal    and    Julius  Cefar^   that 
England  was  conquered  by  William  the  Nor- 
man;   that    Charles   I.   was    beheaded; — of 
thefe,  and  fuch   like  truths,  every  perfon  ac- 
quainted with  hiftory  and  geography  accounts 
himfelf  abfolutely  certairf.     When  a  number 
of  perfons,  not  acfling  in  concert,  having  no 
intereft  to  difguife  the   truth,  and  fufficient 
judges  of  that  to  which  they  bear  teftimony, 
concur  in  making  the  fame  report,    it  would 
be  accounted    madnefs  not   to  believe  them. 
Nay,  when  a  number  of  witnefTes,  feparately 
examined,  and  having  had  no  opportunity  to 
concert  a  plan  beforehand,    do  all  agree  in 
their  declarations,    we  make  no    fcruple  of 
yielding  full  faith  to   their   teftimony,  even 
though  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  honefty 
or  ikill ;  nay,  though  they  be  notorious  both 
for  knavery  and  folly :   becaufe  the  flections  of 
the  human  mmd  being  infinite,  it  is  impof- 
fible  that  each   of  thefe  witnefTes  fhould,  by 
mere  accident,  devife  the  very  fame  circum- 
ftances ;  if  therefore  their  declarations   con- 

I  Gur* 
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cur,  this  is  a  certain  proof,  that  there  is  no 
ficlion  in  the  cafe,  and  that  they  all  fpeak 
from  real  experience  and  knowledge.  The 
inference  we  form  on  thefe  occafions  is  fup- 
ported  by  arguments  drawn  from  our  expe- 
rience ;  and  all  arguments  of  this  fort  are  re- 
folvable  into  the  principles  of  common  fenfe. 
In  general,  it  will  be  found  true  of  all  our 
reafonings  concerning  teftimony,  that  they 
are  founded,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
upon  inftindive  convidtion  or  inftindive  af- 
fent ;  fo  that  he  who  has  refolved  to  believe 
nothing  but  what  he  can  give  a  reafon  for, 
can  never,  confidently  with  this  refolution, 
believe  any  thing,  either  as  certain  or  as  pro- 
bable, upon  the  teftimony  of  other  men. 


SECT        IX. 

Conclu/io?!  of  this  Chapter. 

TH  E  conclufion  to  which  we  are  led  by 
the  above  indudtion,  would  perhaps  be 
admitted  by  fome  to  be  felf-evident,  or  at 
baft  to  ftand  in  no  great  need  of  illuftra^ 
tion  i  to  others  it  might  have  been  proved  a 
p-iori  in  very  few  words ;  but  to  the  greater 

part 
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part  of  readers,  a  detail  of  particulars  may  be 
necefiiiry,  in  order  to  produce  ^2X  Jleady  and 
ivell- grounded  CGnviclio}!  which  it  is  our  ambi- 
tion to  cllaMi{h. 

The  argument  a  priori  might  be  compre- 
hended in  the  following  words.  If  there  be 
any  creatures  in  human  fliape,  who  deny 
the  diltindion  between  truth  and  fiilfhood, 
or  who  are  unconfcious  of  that  diftindlion, 
they  are  far  beyond  the  reach,  and  below  the 
notice,  of  philofophy,  and  therefore  have  no 
concern  in  this  inquiry.  Whoever  is  fenfible 
of  that  diftincftion,  and  is  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  mufl  confefs,  that  truth  is  fome- 
thing  fixed  and  determinate,  depending  not 
upon  man,  but  upon  the  Author  of  nature. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  truth  muft 
therefore  reft  upon  their  own  evidence,  per- 
ceived intuitively  by  the  underftanding.  If 
they  did  not,  if  reafoning  were  neceffary  to 
enforce  them,  they  muft  be  expofed  to  per- 
petual viciffitude,  and  appear  under  a  diffe- 
rent form  in  every  individual,  according  to 
the  peculiar  turn  and  characfter  of  his  rea- 
foning powers.  Were  this  the  cafe,  no  man 
could  know,  of  any  propofition,  whether  it 
were  true  or  falfe,  till  after  he  had  heard  all 
the  arguments  that  had  been  urged  for  and 
againft  i'  ;  and,  even  then,  he  could  not 
know  wv.ih  certainty,  whether  he  had  heard 
all  that  CQjld  be  urged:   future  difputants 

I  2  might 
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might  overturn  the   former  arguments,  and 
produce  new  ones,   to  continue  unanfwered 
for  a  while,  and  then  fubmit,  in  their  turn, 
to  their  fucceffors.     Were  this  the  cafe,  there 
could   be   no  fuch   thing  as  an  appeal  to  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  even  as  in  a  ftate 
of  nature  there  can  be  no  appeal  to  the  law> 
every  man  would  be  **  a  law  unto  himfelf,"not 
in  morals  only,  but  in  fcience  of  every  kind. 
We  fometimes  repine  at  the  narrow  limits 
prefcribed  to  human  capacity.     Hitherto Jhalt 
thou  come,  and  no  further,  feems   a  hard  pro- 
hibition, when  applied  to  the  operations  of 
mind.     But  as,  in  the  material  world,  it  is 
to   this    prohibition    man  owes  his  fecurity 
and  exiftence;  fo,  in  the  immaterial  fyftem, 
it  is  to  this  we  owe   our  dignity,  Our  virtue, 
and  our  happinefs.     A  beacon  blazing  from 
a  well-known  promontory   is  a  welcome  ob- 
jedl  to    the  bewildered  mariner ;   who    is  fo 
far  from  repining  that  he  has   not  the  bene- 
ficial light  in  his  own  keeping,  that  he   is 
fenfible  its  utility  depends  on  its  being  placed 
on  the  firm   land,  and  committed  to  the  care 
of  others. 

•  We  have  now  proved,  that  *'  except  we 
"  believe  many  things  without  proof,  we 
**  never  can  believe  any  thing  at  all;  for 
?*  that  all  found  reafoning  mufl  ultimately 
•*  reft  on    the  principles  of  common  fenfe, 

**  that 
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**  that  is,  on  principles  intuitively  certain, 
"  or  intuitively  probable  ;  and,  confequently, 
"  that  common  fenfe  is  the  ultimate  judge 
"  of  trutli,  to  which  reafon  muft  continu- 
**  ally  ad  in  fubordination  *".  To  common 
fenfe,  therefore,  all  truth  muft  be  conform- 
able; this  is  its  fixed  and  invariable  ftandard. 
And  whatever  contradicfts  common  fenfe,  or 
is  inconfident  with  that  flandard,  though 
fupported  by  arguments  that  are  deemed  un- 
anfwerable,  and  by  names  that  are  celebrated 
by  all  the  critics,  academies,  and  potentates 
on  earth,  is  not  truth,  but  falfhood.  fti  a 
word,  the  didlates  of  common  fenCc  are,  in 
refpedtto  human  knowledge  in  general,  what 
the  axioms  of  geometry  are  in  refped:  to 
mathematics :  on  the  fuppofition  that  thofe 
axioms  are  falfe  or  dubious,  all  mathemati- 
cal reafoning  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  on  the 
fuppolition  that  the  didates  of  common  fenfe 
are  erroneous  or  deceitful,  all  fcience,  truth, 
and  virtue  are  vain. 

I  know  not  but  it  may  be  urged  as  an  ob- 
jedion  to  this  dodrine,  that,  if  we  grant 
common  fenfe  to  be  the  ultimate  judge  in 
all  difputes,  a  great  part  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern philofophy  becomes  ufelefs.  I  admit 
the  objedion  with  all  my  heart,  in  its  full 
force,  and  with  all  its  confequences ;  and 
yet  I  muft   repeat,  that  if  common   {cn(c  be 

fup- 
*  See  part  i.  chap.  1.  Tub.  fin. 
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fuppofed  fallacious,  all  knowledge  is  at  an 
end ;  and  that  even  a  demonflration  of  the 
fallacy  would  itfelf  be  fallacious  snd  frivo- 
lous. For  if  the  didtates  of  my  nature  de- 
ceive me  in  one  cafe,  how  fhall  I  know  that 
they  do  not  deceive  me  in  another  ?  When  a 
philofopher  demonftrates  to  me,  that  matter 
exifts  not  but  in  my  mind,  and,  independent 
on  me  and  my  faculties,  has  no  exiflence  at 
all;  before  I  admit  his  demondration,  I  muft 
difbelieve  all  my  fenfes,  and  diftruft  every 
principle  of  belief  within  me :  before  I  ad- 
mit his  demonflration,  I  muft  be  convinced, 
that  I  and  all  mankind  are  fools  j  that  our 
Maker  made  us  fuch,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning intended  to  impofe  on  usj  and  that 
it  was  not  till  about  the  fix-thoufandth  year 
of  the  world  when  this  impofture  was  dif- 
covered ;  and  th^n  difcovered,  not  by  a  di- 
vine revelation,  not  by  any  rational  invefti- 
gatlon  of  the  laws  of  nature,  not  by  any  in- 
ference from  previous  truths  of  acknowledg- 
ed authority,  but  by  a  pretty  play  ofEng- 
lifh  and  French  words,  to  which  the  learned 
have  given  the  name  of  metaphyseal  rea- 
foning.  Before  I  admit  this  pretended  de- 
inonftration,  I  muft  bring  myfelf  to  believe 
what  I  find  to  be  incredible;  which  feems 
to  me  not  a  whit  lefs  difficult  than  to  per- 
form what  is  impoffible.     And  when  all  this 

is 
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is  done,  if  it  were  poiTiblc  that  all  this  could 
be  done,  pray  what  is  fcience,  or  truth,  or 
falfhood  ?  Shall  I  believe  nothing  ?  or  (hall 
I  believe  every  thing  ?  Or  am  I  capable  ei- 
ther of  belief,  or  of  difbelief  ?  or  do  I  ex- 
ift?   or  is  there  fuch  a  thing  as  exigence  ? 

The  end  of  all  fcience,  and  indeed  of  every 
ufcful  purfiilt,  is  to  make  men  happier,  by 
improving  them  in  wifdom  and  virtue.  I 
beg  leave  to  aik,  whether  the  prefent  race  of 
men  owe  any  part  of  their  virtue,  wifdom, 
or  happinefs,  to  what  metaphyficians  have 
written  in  proof  of  the  non-exiftence  of 
matter,  and  the  neceffity  of  human  acftions? 
If  it  be  anfwered.  That  our  happinefs,  wif- 
dom, and  virtue,  are  not  at  all  affedled  by 
fuch  Gontrovcrfies,  then  I  mud  affirm,  that 
all  fuch  controverfies  are  ufelefs.  And  if  it 
be  true,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote wrangling,  which  of  all  kinds  of  con- 
verfation  is  the  moft  unpleafant,  and  the 
moft  unprofitable  ;  or  vain  polemical  difqui- 
(ition,  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
wafte  of  time,  and  proftitution  of  talents; 
or  fcepticifm,  which  tends  to  make  a  man 
uncomfortable  in  himfelf,  and  unferviceable 
toothers  : — then  I  mull:  affirm,  that  all  fuch 
controverfies  are  both  ufelefs  and  mifchiev- 
ous;  and  that  the  Vv^orld  would  be  more 
wife,  more  virtuous,  and  more  happy,  v^-'ith- 


ou 
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out  them. — But  it  is  faid,  that  they  imprave 
the  underflanding,  and  render  it  more  ca- 
pable of  difcovering  truth,  and  detecting 
error.  Be  itfo: — but  though  bars  and  locks 
render  our  houfes  fecure  j  and  though  accute- 
nefs  of  hearing  and  feeling  be  a  valuable 
endowment;  it  will  not  follow,  that  thieves 
are  a  public  bleffing  -,  or  that  the  man  is  in- 
titled  to  my  gratitude,  who  quickens  my 
touch  and  hearing,  by  putting  out  my  eyes. 

It  is   further  faid,  that  fuch  controveriies 
make   us  fenlible  of  the  weaknefs   of  human 
reafon,  and  the  imperfedion  of  human  know- 
ledge; and  for  the    fanguinary  principles  of 
bigotry  and  enthufiafm,  fubftitute  the  milky 
ones    of   fcepticifm   and  moderation.     And 
this  is  conceived    to  be  of  prodigious  emo- 
lument to  mankind ;  becaufc  a  firm  attach- 
ment  to  religion,  which    a    man  may    call 
"bigotry    if  he  pleafes,    doth   often  give  rife 
to  a  perfecuting  fpirit;    whereas    a   perfed: 
indifference  about  ir,  which  fome  men   are 
good-natured    enough    to    call   moderation* 
is  a  principle  of  great    good-breeding,   and 
gives  no  fort  of  difturbance,  either  in  private 
or  public  life.      This    is  a    plea  on  which 
our   modern  fccptics   plume  ihemfelves  not 
a  little.     And  who  will  venture    to  arraign 
the   virtue  or  the   fagacity  of  thefe  projec- 
tors .'' 
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tors?  To  accompliHi  To  great  cffccfls  by 
inciins  fo  finiplc  ;  to  prevent  iuch  dreadful 
calamities  by  io  innocent  an  artifice, — dots 
it  not  djfplay  tbe  perfection  of  benevolence 
and  wifdom  ?  Truly  1  can  hardly  imagine 
fuch  another  fcheme,  except  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing. Suppofe  a  phyfician  of  the  San- 
grado  fchuol,  out  of  zeal  for  the  intercft  of 
the  faculty,  and  the  public  good,  to  prepare  a 
bilj  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  in  thefe 
words  :  **  That  whereas  good  health,  efpcci- 
"  ally  when  of  long  /landing,  has  a  tenden- 
**  cy  to  prepare  the  human  frame  for  acute 
**  and  inflammatory  diitempers,  which  have 
**  been  known  to  give  extreme  pain  to  the 
"  unhappy  patient,  and  fometimes  even 
**  bring  him  to  the  grave  ;  and  whereas  the 
**  faid  health,  by  making  us  brilk,  and 
*'  hearty,  and  happy,  is  apt  alfo,  on  fome 
*'  occalions,  to  make  us  diforderly  and  li- 
**  centious,  to  the  great  detriment  of  glafs 
**  windows,  lanthorns,  and  watchmen  :  Be 
**  it  therefore  enadted,  That  all  the  inhabi- 
**  tants  of  thefe  realms,  for  the  peace  of  go- 
**  vernment,  and  the  repofe  of  the  fubjed:,  be 
*'  compelled,  on  pain  of  death,  to  bring  their 
"  bodies  down  to  a  confumptive  habit;  and 
**  that  henceforth  no  perfon  prefume  to  walk 
*''  abroad  with  a  cane,  on  pain  of  having  his 
*J  head  broke  v/ith  it,   and  being  fet  in  the 

flocks 
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flocks  for  fix  months  j  nor  to  walk  at  all, 
**  except   with  crutches,    to  be    delivered  at 
**  the    public   charge   to   each    perfon   who 
**  makes  affidavit,  that  he  is  no  longer  able 
"  to  walk  without  them,"  &c.— He  who  can 
eradicate  convicftion  from  the  human  heart, 
may  doubtlefs  prevent  all  the  fatal  effe(5ts  of 
enthufiafm  and  bigotry;    and    if  all  human 
bodies   were  thrown  into  a  confumption,  I 
believe    there  would  be  an   end    of   riot,   as 
well  as  of  inflammatory  difeafes.     Whether 
the  inconveniences,    or  the  remedies,  be  the 
greater  grievance,  might  perhaps  bear  a  quef- 
tion.    Bigotry,  enthufiafm,  and    a  perfecuting 
fpirit,  are    very  dangerous   and  deftrudive  ; 
univerfal   fcepticifm,  would,  I   am  fure,    be 
equally  fo,  if  it  were  to  infe<ft   the  generality 
of  mankind.     But  what  has  religion  and  ra- 
tional convi<flian  to  do  with  either  ?  Nothing 
more   than  good  health  has  to  do  v/ith  acute 
diftempers,    and  rebellious  infurredlions ;  or 
than  the  peace  of  government,  and  tranquilli- 
ty of  the  fubjecfl:,  have  to   do  with  a  gradual 
decay  of  our  mufcular  flefli.     True    religi- 
on tends  to  make  men  great,  and  good,  and 
happy  ;  and  if  fo,  its  dodrines  can  never  be 
too  firmly  believed,    nor  held  in  too  high  ve- 
neration.    And  if  truth  beat    all  attainable 
in   philofophy,   I  cannot  fee  why  we  fhould 
icruple  to  receive  it  as  fuch,  v/hen  we  have 

attained 
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attained  it;  nor  how  it  can  promote  candour, 
good -breeding,  and  humanity,  to  pretend  to 
doubt  what  we  do  and  muft  believe,  to  pro- 
ic\s  to  maintain  doctrines  of  which  we  are 
conllious  that  they  fhock  our  underftanding, 
to  difFer  in  judt^ment  from  all  the  world  ex- 
cept  a  few  metaphyfical  pedants,  and  to  quef- 
tion  the  evidence  of  thofe  principles  which 
all  other  men  think  the  moll  unqueflionablc, 
and  moil:  facred.  Convi^ion  and  fteadinefs 
of  principle,  is  that  which  gives  dignity, 
'uniformity,  and  fpirit,  to  human  condud:,  and 
\vithout  which  our  happinefs  can  neither  be 
larting  nor  hncere.  It  conftitutes,  as  it  were, 
the  vital  ftamina  of  a  great  and  manly  cha- 
radter;  whereas  fcepticifm  betrays  a  weak 
and  fickly  underftanding,  and  a  levity  of 
mind,  from  which  nothing  can  be  expecfted 
but  inconfiflence  and  folly.  In  conjundlion 
with  ill-nature,  bad  tafte,  and  a  hard  heart, 
fteadinefs  and  itrong  convidllon  will  doubt- 
lefs  make  a  bad  man,  and  fcepticifm  will 
make  a  worfe :  but  good-nature,  elegant 
talte,  and  fenfibility  of  heart,  when  united 
v/ith  firmnefs  of  mind,  become  doubly  re- 
fpe(5lable  and  lovely ;  whereas  no  man  can 
aft  on  the  principles  of  fcepticifm,  without 
incurring  nniverfal  contempt. -^^— But  to  re- 
turn : 

Mathe- 
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Mathematicians,  and  natural  philofophers, 
do  in  effed:  admit  the  diftin(5tion  betweea 
common  fenfe  and  reafon,  as  illuftrated  a- 
bove;  for  they  are  content  to  reft  their  fci- 
ences  either  on  felf- evident  axioms,  or  on 
experiments  warranted  by  the  evidence  of 
external  fenfe.  The  philofophers  who  treat 
of  the  mind,  do  alfo  fometimes  profefs  to 
found  their  dodlrines  on  the  evidence  of 
fenfe:  but  this  profi-ffion  is  merely  verbal  ^ 
for  whenever  experience  contradi«5ts  the  fy- 
ftem,  they  queftion  the  authenticity  of  that 
experience,  and  {how  you,  by  a  moft  elabo* 
rate  inveftigation,  that  it  is  all  a  cheat.  For 
it  is  eafy  to  write  plaufibly  on  any  fubjed:, 
and  in  vindication  of  any  do(ftrine,  when  ci- 
ther the  indolence  of  the  reader,  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  compofition,  gives  the  writer  an 
opportunity  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  ambigui- 
ty of  language.  It  is  not  often  that  men  at- 
tend to  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  and 
when  they  do,  it  is  perhaps  with  fome  mc- 
taphyfical  book  in  their  hands,  which  they 
read  with  a  refolution  to  admire  or  defpife, 
according  as  the  fadiion  or  their  humour  di- 
reds  them.  In  this  fituation,  or  even  when 
they  are  difpofed  to  judge  impartially  of  the 
writer,  their  attention  to  what  pafTes  in  their 
own  mind  is  but  fuperficial,  and  is  very  apt 
tobc  fv/ayed  by  a  fecret  bias  in  favour  of  fome 

theory. 
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theory.     And  then,  it   is  fometimcs  difficult 
to  diftinguidi  between  a  natural  feeling  and  a 
prejudice  of  education;  and  our  deference  to 
the  opinion   of  a  favourite  author  makes  us 
think  it  more  difficult  than  it  really  is,   and 
very  often  leads  us  to  miilake  the  one  for  the 
other.     Nay, the  very  adl  of  ftudying  difcom- 
pofes  our  minds    a  little,    and   prevents  that 
free  play  of  the  faculties   from   which  alone 
we  can  judge  with  accuracy  of  their  real  na- 
ture.— Befides,  language,  being  originally  in- 
tended to  anfwer  the  obvious   exigencies   of 
life,  and  exprefs  the  qualities  of  matter,  be- 
comes metaphorical  when  applied  to  the  ope- 
rations of  mind.     Thus    we  talk  metapho- 
rically, when  we  fpeak  of  a  warm  imaginati- 
'  on,'  a  found  judgment,  a  tenacious   memory, 
an   enlarged    underltanding  ^    thefe    epithets 
being  originally    and    properly  expreffive  of 
material  qualities.     This  circumftance,  how- 
ever obvious,  is  not  always  attended  to  ;  and 
hence  we  are  apt  to  miftake  verbal  analogies 
for  real  ones,  and  to  apply  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter to  the  operations  of  mind  ;   and   thus,    by 
the  mere  delufion  of  words,  are  led  into  error 
before  we  are  aware,  and  while  our  premifes 
feem  to  be  altogether  unexceptionable.     It  is 
a  favourite  maxim  with  Locke, as  it  was  with 
fome  ancient  philofophers,  that  the   human 
foul,  previous  to  education,  is  hke  a  piece  of 

white 
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white  paper,  or  tabula  rafa  -,  and  this  fimile, 
harmlefs  as  it  may  appear,  betrays  our  great 
modern  into  feveral  important  miflakes.  It 
is  indeed  one  of  the  moft  unlucky  allufions 
that  could  have  been  chofen.  1  he  human 
foul,  when  it  begins  to  think,  is  not  extend- 
ed, nor  inert,  nor  of  a  white  colour,  nor  inca- 
pable of  energy,  nor  wholly  unfurnifhed  with 
ideas,  (for,  if  it  think  at  all,  it  muft  have 
fome  ideas,  according  to  Locke's  definition 
of  the  word  *),  nor  as  fufceptable  of  any  one 
impreflion  or  character  as  of  any  other.  In 
what  refpect  then  does  the  human  foul  re- 
femble  a  piece  of  white  paper  ?  To  this  philo- 
fophical  conundrum  I  confefs  I  can  give  no 
ferious  anfwer. — Even  when  the  terms  we  ufe 
are  not  metaphorical,  the  natural  abdrufenefs 
of  the  fubject  makes  them  appear  fomewhat 
myfterious;  and  we  are  apt  to  confider  them 
as  of  more  fignificancy  than  they  really  are. 
Had  Mr.  Hume  told  the  vvor-ld  in  plain 
terms,  that  virtue  is  a  fpecies  of  vice,  dark- 
nefs  a  fort  of  light,  and  exiflence  a  kind 
of  non-exiftence,  I  know  not  what  me- 
taphyficians    might     have    thought    of  the 

dif- 

•  The  word  idea  ferves  beft  to  Hand  for  whatfoever  is  the 
object  of  the  underftandifig  when  a  man  thinks.— I  have  ufed 
it  to  cxprels  whatever  it  h  which  the  mind  can  be  employed 
about  in  thinking. 

Introduction  to  Elfay  on  Human  Lbidcrfiandin^^  feii,  8' 
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dircovcry  ;  but  furc  I  am,  no  reader  of  toler- 
able undei  ftanding  would  have  paid  him  any 
compliments  upon  it  *.  But  when  he  fays, 
that  contrariety  is  a  mixture  of  caufation  and 
refemblance  j  and,  ftill  more,  when  he  brings 
a  formal  proof  of  this  moft  fage  remark,  he 
impofcs  on  us  by  the  folemnity  of  the  cxpref- 
fion  ;  we  conclude,  that  '*  more  is  meant  than 
**  meets  the  ear ;"  and  begin  to  fancy,  not  that 
the  author  is  abfurd  or  unintelligible,  but  that 
we  have  not  fagacity  enough  to   difcover  his 

meaning, 

•  Mr.  Hume  had  fiid,  that  the  only  principles  of  con- 
nexion among  ideas  are  three,  to  wit,  refemblance,  contiguity 
in  time  or  place,  and  caufe  or  efFed  :  Inquiry  concerning  Hu- 
7nan  Underjlanding,  feB.  5.  It  afterwards  occured  to  him, 
that  contrary  ideas  have  a  tendency  to  introduce  one  another 
into  the  mind.  But  inftead  of  adding  contrariety  to  the  lift 
of  conneifling  principles,  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  and 
which  would  have  been  philofophical,  he  aflumes  the  metaphy- 
fician,  and  endeavours  to  prove  his  enumeration  right,  by 
refolving  contrariety,  as  a  fpecies,  into  refemblance  and  caufa- 
tion, as  genera.  "  Contraft,  or  contrariety,"  fays  he,  '*  is  a 
'*  connexion  among  ideas,  which  may  perhaps  be  confidered 
<'  as  a  mixture  of  caufation  and  refemblance.  Where  two 
**  objedls  are  contrary,  the  one  deftroys  the  other,  i.e.  is 
'*  the  caufe  of  its  annihilation  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation 
'*  of  an  object  implies  the  idea  of  its  former  exigence."  Is 
it  pofRble  to  make  any  lenle  of  this  I  Darknefs  and  light  are 
contrary  ;  the  one  deftroys  the  other,  or  i$  the  caufe  of  its 
annihilation  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  darknels 
implies  the  idea  of  its  former  exiftence.  This  is  given  as  a 
proof,  that  darknefs  partly  refembles  light,  and  partly  is  the 
caufe  of  light.  Indeed!  But,  ^  f  f-  o^nla  dixijfet  !  Tliia 
is  a  harmlels  abfurdit/. 
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meaning.  It  were  tedious  to  reckon  up  one 
half  of  the  improprieties  and  errors  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  philof  phy  of 
human  nature,  by  the  indefinite  appHcation 
of  the  words,  f'deay  imprejjion,  perception^ 
finfation,  &c.  Nay,  it  is  well  known,  that 
Berkeley's  pretended  proof  of  the  non- 
exiftence  of  matter,  at  which  common  fenfe 
flood  aghaft  for  many  years,  has  no  better 
foundation,  than  the  ambiguous  ufe  of  a 
word.  He  who  considers  thefe  things,  will 
not  be  much  difpofed  to  overvalue  metaphyli- 
cal  truth,  (as  it  is  called)  when  it  happens 
to  contradidl  any  of  the  natural  fentiments 
of  mankind. 

In  the  laws  of  nature,  when  thoroughly 
underftood,  there  appear  no  contradidlions : 
It  is  only  in  the  fyftems  of  philofophers 
that  reafon  and  common  fenfe  are  at  vari- 
ance. No  man  of  common  fenfe  ever  did 
or  could  believe,  that  the  horfe  he  faw 
coming  toward  him  at  full  gallop,  was  an 
idea  in  his  mind,  and  nothing  elfej  no  thief 
was  ever  fuch  a  fool  as  to  plead  in  his  own 
defence,  that  his  crime  was  neceffary  and 
unavoidable,  for  that  man  is  born  to  pick 
pockets  as  the  fparks  fly  upward.  When 
Reafon  invades  the  rights  of  common  Senfe, 
and  prefumes  to  arraign  that  authority  by' 
which  fhe  herfelf  ads,  nonfenfe  and  confu- 

iion 
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fion  muft  of  neccflity  enfuc;  fcience  will 
foon  come  to  have  neither  head  nor  tail,  be- 
ginning nor  end  ;  philofophy  will  grow  con- 
temptible ;  and  its  adherents,  far  from  being 
treated,  as  in  former  times,  upon  the  footing 
of  conjurors,  will  be  thought  by  the  vulgar, 
and  by  every  man  of  fenfe,  to  be  little  better 
than  downright  fools. 


K  PART 


PART      II. 


Illustrations  of  the  pre- 
ceding Doctrine,  with 
Inferences. 

BUT  now  a  difficulty  occurs,  which  it 
is  not  perhaps  eafy  to  folve.  Grant- 
ino-  what  is  faid  above  to  be  true  :  that  all  le- 
gitimate  reafoning,  whether  of  certain  or  of 
probable  evidence,  does  finally  refolve  itfelf 
into  principles  of  common  fenfe,  which  we 
muft  admit  as  certain,  or  as  probable,  upon 
their  own  authority;  that  therefore  common 
fenfe  is  the  foundation  and  the  ftandard  of  all 
jud  reafoning;  and  'hat  the  genuine  fenti- 
ments  of  nature  are  never  erroneous : — yet, 
by  what  criterion  (hall  we  know  a  fentiment 
of  nature  from  a  prejudice  of  education,  a  I 
dictate  of  common  fenfe  from  the  fallacy  of 
^n  inveterate  opinion  ?  Muft  every  principle 

be 
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be  admitted  as  true,  which  we  beheve  with- 
out being  able  to  aflign  a  reafon  ?  then  where 
is  our  Iccurity  againll  prejudice  and  inipUcit 
faith  !  Or  niuil  every  principle  that  Teems 
intuitively  certain,  or  intuitively  probable, 
be  reafoned  upon,  that  we  may  know  whe- 
ther it  be  really  what  it  feems  ?  then  where 
our  lecurity  againfl  the  abufe  fo  much  in- 
liiling  on,  of  fubjecling  common  CcnCe.  to  the 
teft  of  reafoning!  — At  what  point  muft  rea- 
fon ftop  in  its  inveftigations,  and  the  dictates 
of  common  {enie  be  admitted  as  decifive  and 
final  ? 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  mat- 
ter has  been  fo  little  attended  to :  for  a  full 
and  fatisfadtory  difcuiTion  of  it  would  do  more 
real  fervice  to  the  philofophy  of  human  na- 
ture, than  all  the  fyftems  of  logic  in  the 
world ;  would  at  once  exalt  pneumatology 
to  the  dignity  of  fcience,  by  fettling  it  on 
a  firm  and  unchangeable  foundation ;  and 
would  go  a  great  way  to  baniih  fophifti-y 
from  fcience,  and  rid  the  world  of  fcepti- 
cifm.  1  his  is  indeed  the  grand  defidera- 
tum  in  logic  j  of  no  lefs  importance  to  the 
moral  fciences,  than  the  difcovery  of  the 
longitude  to  navigation.  That  I  ihall  fully 
folve  this  difficulty,  I  am  not  fo  vain,  nor  fo 
ignorant,  as  to  imagine.  But  I  humbly 
hope  I  ihall  be   able  to  throw  feme  light  on 

K2  the 
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the  fubjed:,  and  contribute  a  little  to  faci- 
litate the  progrefs  of  thofe  who  may  here- 
after engage  in  the  fame  purfuit.  If  I  can 
accomplifli  even  this,  I  {hall  do  a  fervice  to 
truth,  phllofophy,  and  mankind  :  if  I  fhould 
be  thought  to  fail,  there  is  yetfomething  me- 
ritorious in  the  attempt.  To  have  fet  the 
example,   may  be  of  confeouence. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  condud:  the  reader  to 
the  conclufion  I  have  come  to  on  this  fub- 
je(fl,  by  the  fame  fteps  that  led  me  thither ; 
a  method  which  I  prefume  will  be  more 
perfpicuous,  and  more  fatisfying,  than  if 
I  were  firft  to  lay  down  a  theory,  and  then 
afllgn  the  reafons.  By  the  way,  I  cannot 
help  expreffing  a  wifh,  that  this  method  of 
inveftigation  were  lefs  uncommon,  and  that 
philofophers  would  fometimes  explain  to  us* 
not  only  their  difcoveries,  but  alio  the  pro- 
cefs  of  thought  and  experiment,  whether  ac- 
cidental or  intentional,  by  which  they  were 
led  to  them. 

If  the  boundary  of  Reafon  and  Common 
Seiife  had  never  been  fettled  in  any  fcience, 
I  would  abandon  my  prefent  fcheme  as  al- 
together defperate.  But  when  1  reflect,  that 
in  fome  of  the  fciences  it  has  been  long  fet- 
tled, with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  and  to  uni- 
verfal  fatisfaclion,  I  conceive  better  hopes; 
and  flatter  myfelf,    that  it  may  perhaps  be 

pollibk 
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pofTiblc  to  fix  it  even  in  the  philofophy  of  the 
niind.  The  fcicnces  in  which  this  boundary 
has  been  long  fettled  and  acknowledged,  are, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy  j  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  more  truth  has  been 
difcovfied  in  thofe  fciences  than  in  any  other. 
Now,  there  is  not  a  more  cffedual  way  of 
learning  the  rules  of  any  art,  than  by  attend- 
ing to  the  pra(flice  of  thofe  who  have  per- 
formed in  it  mod  fuccefsfully :  a  maxim 
which,  I  fuppofe,  is  no  lefs  applicable  to  the 
art  of  inveltigating  truth,  than  to  the  me- 
chanical and  the  fine  arts.  Let  us  fee,  then, 
whether,  by  attending  to  the  prat^ice  of  ma- 
thematicians and  natural  philofophers,  as  con- 
trafted  with  the  pracflice  of  thofe  who  have 
treated  of  the  human  mind,  we  can  make 
any  difcoveries  preparatory  to  the  folution  of 
this  difficulty. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.         I. 


Confirinaiion  of  this  Theory  from  the  PraBice  of 
Mathematicians  and  Natural  Philofopbers, 


SECT.      I. 

Tn  HAT  the  diftlndion  between  Reafon 
-*-  and  CommoQ  Senfe,  as  here  explained, 
is  acknowledged  by  mathematicians,  we  have 
already  fliown*.  They  have  been  wife 
enough  to  truft  to  the  dictates  of  common 
fenfe,  and  to  take  that  for  truth  which  they 
were  under  a  necefTity  of  believing,  even 
though  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  prove  it 
by  argument.  When  a  mathematician  ar- 
rives, in  the  courfe  of  his  reafoning,  at  a 
principle  which  he  muft  believe,  and  which 
is  of  itfelf  fo  evident,  that  no  arguments 
could  either  illuflrate  or  enforce  it,  he  then 
knows,  that  his  reafon  can  carry  him  no 
further,  and  he  fits  down  contented  :  and  if 
he  can  fatisfy  himfelf,    that  the  whole  inve-^ 

ftigation 

f  See  part  i.  chap.  2,  ftfl.  1. 
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/ligation  is  fairly  conduced,  and  docs  indeed 
tcrniin.itc  in  t 'is  felf-cvidcnt  principle,  he  is 
perluadcd,  that  his  conclulion  is  true,  and 
cannot  pufllbly  be  f.dfe.  Whereas  the  modem 
fceptics,  from  a  fliange  conceit,  that  the  dic- 
tates of  their  underilanding  are  fallacious,  and 
that  nature  has  her  roguilh  emiilaries  in  every 
corner,  commiilioned  and  fworn  to  play  tricks 
with  poor  mortals,  cannot  find  in  their  heart 
to  admit  any  thing  as  truth,  upon  the  bare 
authority  of  their  common  fenft.  It  is 
doubtlefs  a  great  advantage  to  geometry,  that 
its  lirrt:  principles  are  fo  tew,  its  ideas  fo  di- 
flind:,  and  its  language  fo  definite.  Yet  a 
captious  and  paradoxical  wrangler  might, 
by  dint  of  fophifliy,  involve  the  principles 
even  of  this  fcience  in  confufion,  provided 
he  thought  it  v/ofth  his  while*.  But  geo- 
metrical paradoxes  would  not  roufe  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  ;  whereas  moral  para- 
doxes, when  men  begin  to  look  about  for  ar- 
guments in  vindication  of  impiety,  debau- 
chery, and  injuftice,  become  wonderfully 
interelliing,  and  can  hardly  fail  of  a  power- 
ful and  numerous  patronage.  The  corrupt 
judge;  the  proftituted  courtier;  the   ftatef- 

maii 

*  The  author  of  the  Trcatife  of  Human  Nature  has  acflually 
attempted  this  in  his  firft  volume  :  but  finding,  no  doubt,  that 
the  public  would  not  take  any  concern  in  that  part  ©f  his  fy« 
ftem,  he  has  not  republifhed  it  in  his  Essays. 
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man  who  enriches  himfelf  by  the  plunder 
and  blood  of  his  country  -,  the  pettifogger, 
who  fattens  on  the  fpoils  of  the  fatherlefs 
ilnd  widow;  the  opprefTor,  who,  to  pamper 
his  own  beaftly  appetite,  abandons  the  de- 
ferving  peafant  to  beggary  and  defpair ;  the 
hypocrite,  the  debauchee,  the  gameller,  the 
blafphemer, — prick  up  their  ears  when  they 
are  told,  that  a  celebrated  author  has  written 
a  book  full  of  fuch  comfortable  dodtrines  as 
the  following  : — That  juftice  is  not  a  natural, 
but  an  artificial  virtue,  depending  wholly  on 
the  arbitrary  inftitutions  of  men*,  and,  pre- 
vious to  the  eftablifhment  of  civil  fociety, 
hot  at  all  incumbent : — That  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  corporeal  virtues,  are  all  of  the  fame 
kind  t  J  in  other  words.  That  to  want  ho- 
nefly,  to  want  underftanding,  and  to  want  a 
leg,  are  equally  theobjeds  of  moral  difappro- 
bation  -,  and  therefore  that  it  is  no  more  a 
man's  duty  to  be  grateful  or  pious,  than  to 
have  the  genius  of  Homer,  or  the  ftrength  and 
beauty  of  Achilles : — That  every  human  ac- 
tion is  neceffary,  and  could  not  have  been  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  X  • — That  when  we 
fpeak  of  power  as  an  attribute  of  any  be- 
ing, God  himfelf  not  excepted,  we  ufe  words 

with* 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  37. 

•J-  Ibid  vol.  3.  part  3.  icdt.  4. 

i  Hume's  EfTays,  vol.  2.  p.  91.  edit.  1767. 
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without  meaning : — That  we  can  form  n^ 
idea  of  power,  nor  of  any  being  endued  with 
any  power,  muc/j  /efs  of  one  endued  with 
infinite  power;  and  that  we  can  never  have 
reafon  to  beheve,  that  any  objecft,  or  quality 
of  an  objedl,  exifts,  of  which  we  cannot  form 
an  idea*  : — That  it  is  unreafonablc  to  believe 
God  to  be  infinitely  wife  and  good,  while 
there  is  any  evil  or  diforder  in  the  univerfe; 
and  that  we  have  no  good  reafon  to  think, 
that  the  univerfe  proceeds  from  a  caufef  : — 
That  the  external  material  world  does  not 
exift  J  i  and  that  if  the  external  world  be 
once  called  in  doubt  as  to  its  exiftence,  we 
fliall  be  at  a  lofe  to  find  arguments  by  which 
we  may  prove  the  Being  of  God,  or  any  of 
his  attributes!!: That  thofe  who  be- 
lieve  any   thing  certainly  are  fools  **  : 

That  adultery  mud  be  pradlifed,  if  men 
would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life ;  that, 
if  generally  pradtifed,  it  would  foon  ceafe  to 
be  fcandalous ;  and  that,  if  pradifed  fecretly 
and  frequently,  it   would   by   degrees  come 

to 

»•  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  284.  3C2  432. 
Ice. 

f  Hume's  EfTay  on  a  Particular  Providence  and  Future 
State. 

J   Berkeley's  and  Hume's  Works  fa^nn. 

\\  Hume's  Eflay  on  the  Academical  or  Sceptical  Phyofopby, 
jpart  1. 

♦*  Treatife  of  fiuman. Nature;  vol.  x,  p.  468. 
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to  be  thought  no  crime  at  all  *  : — That  the 
queftion  concerning  the  fubftance  of  the  foul 
is  unintelligible  t  : — That  matter  and  motion 
may  often  be  regarded  as  the  caufe  of 
thought  t  • — That  the  foul  of  man  becomes 
every  different  moment  a  different  being  || ; 
fo  that  the  a(5tions  I  performed  lafl  year,  or 
yeflerday,  or  this  morning,  whether  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  are  no  more  imputable  to 
me,  than  the  virtues  of  Ariftides  are  impu- 
table to  Nero,  or  the  crimes  of  Nero  to  the 
Man  of  Ross. 

I  know^  no  geometrical  axiom,  more  per- 
fprcuous,  more  evident,  more  generally  ac- 
knowledged, than  this  proportion,  (which 
every  man  believes  of  himfelf,)  **  My  body 
exifts  3"  yet  this  has  been  denied,  and  vo- 
lumes written  to  prove  it  falfe.  Who  will 
pretend  to  fet  bounds  to  this  fpirit  of  fcep- 
ticifm  and  fophiHry  ?  Where  are  the  prin- 
ciples that  can  ftop  its  progrefs,  when  it  has 
already  attacked  the  exigence,  both  of  the 
human  body,  and  of  the  human  foul  ?  W^hen 
it  denies,  and  attempts  to  difprove  this,  I 
cannot  fee  why  it  may  not  as  well  deny,  a 

whole 

•  Hume's  EiTays,  vol.  2.  p.  ^09.  edit.  1767. 
-}•  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  1.  p.  434, 
1  Id.  ibid. 
1*1  Id.  vol.  I.  p.  48. 
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whole  to  be  greater  than  a  pirt,the  radii  of 
the  lame  circle  to  be  equal  to  one  another ; 
and  atHrin,  that  two  ri'^ht  lines  do  contain  a 
fpace,  and  that  it  is  pofhble  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be. 

Had  our  fceprics    been  confulted  when  the 
firll  geometrical  inllitutions  were    compiled, 
they  would  have  given  a  ftrange   turn  to  the 
face  of  affairs.     They  would  have  demanded 
reafons  for  the  belief  of  every  axiom ;  and  as 
none  could  have  been  given,  would  have  fu- 
fpe(fled  a  fallacy ;  and  probably    (for  the  art 
of  metaphyfical  book-making  is  not  of  diffi- 
cult attainment)  have  made  books  to  prove 
a  prior iy  that  an   axiom,  from    its  very   na- 
ture,   cannot  be   true;    or  at    leaft  that  we 
cannot  with   certainty  pronounce  whether  it 
is  fo  or  not.     *'  Take    heed   to   yourfelves, 
**  gentlemen ;     you    are    going    to    lay   the 
**  foundations  of  a  fcience  ;    be    careful   to 
**  lay    them  as  deep    as  poffible.      Let  the 
**  love  of  doubt    and    difputation    animate 
**  you  to  invincible  perfeverence.    You  mufl 
**  go   deeper  ;    truth   (if  there  be  any  fuch 
**  thing)     loves     profundity    and    darknefs. 
"  Hitherto   I  fee   you  quite  diftin(5lly ;  and, 
"  let    me  tell    you,  that  is    a    ftrong  pre- 
**  fumption  againft  your  method   of  opera- 
**  tion.     I    would    not  give   twopence   for 
that  philofophy  which  is  obvious  and  in- 

**  telligible. 


<( 
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**  telllgibk*.  Tear  up  that  prejudice,  that 
**  I  may  lee  what  fupports  it.  1  Tee  you  can- 
'*  not  move  it,  and  therefore  am  violently 
**  difpofed  to  queftion  its  {lability  ;  you  can- 
**  not  pierce  it,  tlierefore  who  knows  but  it 
**  may  be  made  of  unfound  materials  ?  There 
**  is  no  trufting  to  appearances.  It  is  the 
**  glory  of  a  philofopher  to  doubt  -,  yea,  he 
**  mull  doubt,  both  when  he  is  doubtful, 
**  and  when  he  is  not  doubtful  f.  Some- 
**  times,  indeed,  we  philofophers  are  abfo- 
*'  lutely  and  neceffarily  determined  to  live, 
**  and  talk,  and  adt,  like  other  people,  and  to 
**  believe  the  exiftence  both  of  ourfelves  and 
**  of  other  things  :  but  to  this  abfolute  and 
**  neceiTary  determination,  we  ought  not 
**  to  fubmit,  but  in  every  incident  of  life 
**  ftill  to  preferve  our  fcepticifm.  Yes, 
*'  friend,  I  tell  you,  we  ought  ftill  to  do 
'*  what  is  contrary  to  that  to  which  we  are 
*'  abfolutely  and  necefTarily  determined  J.  I 
**  fee  you  preparing    to  fpeak  j  but    I   tell 

*'  you 

*  See  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  I.  p.  3.  4. 
f  *'  A    true  fceptic    will   be  diffident    oF  his   philofophical 
*'  doubts,  as  well  as  of  his  philofophical  convidion." 

Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  \.  p.  474. 

%  *'  I  dine,  I  play   a  game  at  back-gammon,   I   converfe, 

**  and  am  merry  with  my  friends,-  and  when,    after  three  or 

*'  four  hours  amufement,  I  would  return  to  thefs  fpeculations^ 

*•  tjiey 
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**  you  once  for  all,  that  if  you  rcafon  or  bc- 
*'  licvc  any  thing  certainly  vou  area  tool*. — 
**  Good  Sir,  how  deep  muft  we  dig  ?  Is  not 
**  this  a  fure  foundation?  --I  have  no  reafon 
**  to  think  (oy  as  I  cannot  fee  what  is  under  it. 
**  Then  we  muft  dig  downward  in  infinitum  I 
**  — And  why  not  ?  You  think  you  arc  ar- 
**  rived  at  certainty.  This  very  conce  t  of 
**  yours  is  a  proof  that  you  have  not  gone 
**  deep  enough  :  for  you  mufl:  know,  that 
**  the  underifanding,  when  it  ads  alonej 
**  and  according  to  its  moft  general  prin- 
**  ciples,  entirely  fubverts  itfelf,  and  leaves 
**  not  the  lowed  degree  of  evidence  in  any 

pro- 

"  tliey  appear  focold,  ^o  ftrained,  and  ^o  ridiculous,  that  I 
*'  cannot  find  in  my  t^eart  to  enter  iuto  them  any  furtiier.  Here 
*'  then  I  find  myfelf  abrolutely  and  necefTarily  determined  to 
"  live,  and  talk,  and  a(5t,  like  other  people  in  the  comnion  af- 
"  fairs  of  life."    Treattfe    of  Hitjnan  Nature,    vol.  i.  pr  "6- . 

*'  In  ail  the  incidents  of  life  we  ought  ftill  to  preferve  our 
*'  fcepticifm.  If  we  believe  that  fire  warms,  or  water 
*'  refrefhes,  'tis  only  bccaule  it  cofls  us  too  much  pains  to 
"  think  othervvife.  Nay,  if  we  are  philofophers,  it  ou'^ht 
**  only  to  be  upon  fcepticp.l  principles." 

Id.  /.  469. 

*  *'  If  I  muft  be  a  fool,  as  all  tliofe  who  reafon  or  believe 
*•  any  thing  certu'mly  are,  my  follies  {hall  at  lead  be  natural 
**  and  agreeable."     Id.  p.   468. 

The  inaccuracy  of  the  cxpreffion  makes  it  dimcuit  to  guels 
•whether  Mr.  Hl'ME  mem?,  that  a!l  \\ho  believe  any  tliinT  are 
certaiuly  fools,  or  that  all  are  r"ooI<!   who  believe  any  tliina  to 
be   Certain, •■■But    whetber   we   fuppofe  it  to  have  the  former 
xneaiiing,or  the  latter,  is  a  thing  cf  Inia!l  concern. 
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"  proportion,  either  in  phllofophy  or  com- 
*'  mon  life*.  This  to  the  illiterate  vulgar 
**  may  feem  as  great  a  contradiction  or  para- 
**  dox,  as  if  we  were  to  talk  of  a  man's 
"  jumping  down  his  own  throat :  but  we 
**  whofe  brains  are  heated  with  metaphyfic, 
*'  are  not  ftartled  at  paradoxes  or  contradic- 
**  tions,  becaufe  we  are  ready  to  reje(5t  all 
**  belief  and  reafoning,  and  can  look  upon 
**  no  opinion  even  as  more  probable  or  more 
**  likely  than  another  f.  You  are  no  true 
**  philofopher  if  you  either  begin  or  end 
**  your  inquiries  with  the  belief  of  any  thing. 
**  -^Well,  Sir,  you  may  doubt  and  difpute  as 
**  long  as  you  pleafej  but  I  believe  that  I  am 
'*  come  to  a  fure  foundation :  here  therefore 
**  will  I  begin  to  build,  for  I  am  certain  there 
**  can  be  no  danger  in  trufling  to  the  ftabi- 
**  lity  of  that  which  is  immoveable. — Cer- 
**  tain!  Poor  credulous  fool !  Hark  ye,  llr- 
**  rah,  you  may  be  what  the  vulgar  call  an 
*'  honefl:  man,  and  a  good  workman  -,  but  I 
am  certain  (I  mean  I  am  in  doubt  whether 

**  I  may 

•  Verlsatim  from  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p. 
464,  465. 

f  **  The  infenfe  view  of  tViefe  manifold  contradiifHoBS  and 
<*  inperfeflions  in  human  reafon,  has  fo  wrought  upon  me,  and 
**  he.ited  my  brain,  that  I  am  ready  to  rejctl  all  belief  and 
"  reafoning,  and  can  look  upon  no  opinion  even  as  more  pro. 
*'  bable  or  likely  t'lan  another. 

Treatife  of  Human  Nature ,  vol.  i.  p.  466.. 
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**   I  may  not    he  certain)    that    you   are  no 
*'  philolophcr.   Piiilolbphcr  indeed  !   to  take 
*'  a  thiiii^   of  iiich  confcquence  for  granted, 
**  wicliout   proof,    without     examination !   I 
**  hold  you  four  to  one,  that  I  fliall  demon- 
"  Arate  a  priori^    that   this  fame  edifice  of 
**  yours  will  be  good  for  nothing.     I  am  in- 
"  clined  to  think,  that  we  live  in  too  early  a 
'*   period  to  difcover  any    principles   that 
**   will  bear  the  examination  of  the  latelt  pof- 
**  tcrity  ;   the  world.  Sir,  is  not  yet  arrived  at 
'*  the  years   of  difcretion  :  it  will  be  time  e- 
**  nough,  two  or  three  thoufands  years  herice, 
**  for  men  t:;  begin  to  dogmatize,  and  affirm, 
*'  that  two  and  two  are  four,  that  a  tria.i^le 
*'  is  not  a  fquare,   that  the  radii   of  the  fame 
'*  circle  are  equal,  that   a  whole  is   greater 
**  than  one  of  its  parts  ^   that  ingratitude  and 
*'  murder  are  crimes,   that  benevolence,  juf- 
'*  tice,  and  fortitude,  are  virtues  i   that   fire 
**  burns,  that    the  fun   fhines,    that  human 
'*  creatures  exift,  or  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing 
**  as  exiilence.     Thefe  are  points  which  our 
"  pofterity,  if  they  be   wife,  will  very   pro- 
**  bably  reject  *.  Thefe  are  points,  which  if 

''  thf,y 

♦  *'  Perhaps  we  are  ViW  in  too  early  an  age  of  the  worlj^ 
*'  to  difcover  any  princii^hs  which  will  bear  the  examination 
**  of  tlie  Uteft  pofterity." 

Trsatifg  of  Human  Nfipure^  vol.  i.  /.  A7l 

Some 
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"  they  do  not  reje6l,  they  will  be  arrant 
"  fools.  This  is  my  judgment,  and  lamcer- 
*'  tain  it  is  right.  I  maintain,  indeed,  that 
*'  mankind  are  certain  of  nothing :  but  I 
"  maintain,  notwithflanding,  that  my  own 
"  opinions  are  true.  And  if  any  body  is  ill- 
**  natured  enough  to  call  this  a  contradid:ion, 
**.  I  proteft  againft  his  judgment,  and  once  for 
*'  all  declare,  that  I  mean  not  either  tocon- 
**  tradicft  myfelf,  or  to  acknowledge  myfelf 
**  guilty  of  felf-contradidtion." 

I  am  well  aware,  that  mathematical  cer- 
tainty is  not  to  be  expeded  in  any   fcience 

but 

Some  perhaps  may  blame  me  for  laying  any  ftrefs  on  de- 
tached fentences,  and  for  underftanding  thefe  ftrong  expref^ 
lions  in  a  {lri<5l  figniRcation.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
take  any  unfair  advantages.  I  fhould  willingly  impute  thefe 
abfurd  lentences  and  expreflions  to  the  author's  inadvertency  ; 
but  then  I  muft  impute  the  whole  fyftem  to  the  fame  caufe  ; 
for  they  imply  nothing  that  is  not  again  and  again  inculcated, 
either  direftly  or  indireftly,  in  Mr.  Hume's  writings.  It  is  true 
fome  of  them  are  fe'f  contradi<flory,  and  all  of  them  ftrongly 
difplay  the  futility  of  this  pretended  fcience.  But  who  is  to 
blame  for  this  ?  They  who  allow  themfelves  to  contradi«5l  mat- 
ter of  fuii,  either  in  converfation  or  writing,  will  find  it  no 
eafy  matter  to  avoid  contradidling  themfelves.— Again,  if  this 
fcience  be  fo  ufekls,  and  if  its  inutility  he  fometimcs  acknow- 
ledged even  by  Mr.  Hume  himfelf,  why,  it  may  be  faidj  fo 
much  zeal  in  confuting  it  f  For  this  plain  reafon,  Becaule  it  is 
immoral  and  pernicious,  as  well  as  unprofitable  and  abfurd  ; 
and  becaule,  with  all  its  abfurdity,  it  his  been  approved  and 
admired  by  fciolifls,  fops,  and  profligates  ;  and  been  the  occa- 
fion  cf  much  evil  to  individuals,  and  of  much  detriment  as  well 
as  danger  to  focicty. 
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but  matheniatics.  But  I  fuppofe  that  in 
every  (cicncc,  Ibme  kind  of  certainty  is  at- 
tainable, or  Ibiiiething  at  leaft  fiifficient  to 
command  belief:  and  whether  this  reft  on 
fclf-cviiicnt  a\ioms,  or  on  the  evidence  of 
fenfe,  memory  or  tcftimony,  it  is  ftill  cer- 
tain to  me,  if  I  feel  that  I  mull  believe  it. 
And  in  every  fcience,  as  well  as  in  geometry, 
I  prefume  it  would  be  confident  both  with 
logic  and  with  good  fenfe,  to  take  that  for  an 
ultimate  -prtncipley  which  forces  our  belief  by 
its  own  intrinjic  evidence,  ajid  which  cannot  by 
any  reafoning  be  rendered  more  evident* 


SECT.       II. 

T  N  natural  philofophy,  the  evidence  of 
-*■  fenfe  and  mathematical  evidence  go  hand 
in  handi  and  the  one  produces  convidion 
as  atfectually  as  the  other.  A  natural  philo- 
fopher  would  make  a  poor  figure,  fhouid  he 
take  it  in  his  head  to  difbelieve  or  diftruft 
the  evidence  of  his  fenfes.  The  time  was, 
indeed,  when  matters  were  on  a  difFerenIt 
looting;  when  phyfical  truths  were  made 
out,  not  by  experiment  and  obfervation,  but 
by  dint  of  fyllogifm,  or  in  the  raore  com- 
pendious way  of  ipfs  dixit.  But  natural  phi- 
lofophy was   then,  what  the  philofophy  of 

itf  the 
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the  mind  in  the  hands  of  our  fceptics  is  now, 
a  fyf^em  of  fophifms,  contrived  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  falfe  theories. 

That  natural  philofophers  never  queftion 
the  evidence  of  fenfe,  nor  feek  either  to  dif- 
prove  or  to  correcfl  it  by  reafoning,  is  a  po- 
rtion, which  to  many  may  at  firft  fight 
feem  difputable.  I  forfee  feveral  objections, 
but  fliall  content  myfelf  with  examining  two 
of  the  moil  important.  And  thefe  I  {hall 
let  in  fuch  a  light,  as  will,  I  hope,  fhow 
them  to  be  inconclufive,  and  at  the  fame 
time  preclude  all  other  objedions. 

I.  Do  we  not,  (it  will  be  faid),  both  in 
our  phyfical  obfervations,  and  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  rejedl  the  evidence  of 
light,  in  regard  to  the  magnitude,  extenfion, 
figure  and  diftance  of  vifible  objecfls,  and 
trufl  to  that  of  touch,  which  we  know  to  be 
lefs  fallacious  ?  I  fee  two  buildings  on  the 
top  of  yonder  mountain ;  they  feem  to  my 
eyes  to  be  only  three  or  four  feet  afunder,  of 
a  round  fhape,  and  not  larger  than  my  two 
thumbs :  but  I  have  been  at  the  place,  and  hav- 
ing afcertained  their  difhance,  fize,  and  figure, 
by  touch  or  menfuration,  I  know,  that  they 
are  fquare  towers,  forty  yards  afunder,  and  * 
fifty  feet  high.  Do  I  not  in  this  cafe  reje(ft 
the  evidence  of  my  fight  as  fallacious,  and 
truft  to  that  of  touch  ?  And  what  is  it  but 

reafoa 
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reafon  thiU  Induces  me  to  do  (6  ?  How  then 
can  it  be  (aid,  that  from  the  evidence  of  fcnfe 
there  is  no  appeal  to  rcafpn  ?— It  will  how- 
ever, be  eafy  to  fhow,  that  in  this  inflance 
we  dirtruft  neither  fight  nor  touch,  but  be- 
lieve implicitly  in  both  ;  not  becaufe  we  can 
confirm  their  evidence  by  reafoning,  but  be- 
caufe the  law  of  our  nature  will  not  permit 
us  to  difbelieve  their  evidence. 

*t)o  you  perceive  thefe  two  objedis  when 
you  ilmt  your  eyes  ?  No. — It  is,  then,  by 
your  fight  only  that  you  perceive  them  ? -It 
is. — Does  your  fight  perceive  any  thing  in 
thefe  two  objedls,  but  a  certain  vifible  mag- 
nitude, extenfion  and  figure:  ?  No. — Do  you 
believe  that  thefe  towers  really  appear  to 
your  eyeG  round,  three  feet  afunder,  and  of 
the  fize  of  your  thumbs  ?  Yes,  I  believe 
they  have  that  appearance  to  my  eyes. — And 
do  you  not  alfo  believe,  that,  to  the  eyes  of 
all  men  who  fee  as  you  do,  and  look  at  thefe 
objed:s  from  the  place  in  which  you  now 
ftand,  they  have  the  very  fame  appearance  ? 
I  have  no  reafon  to  think  otherwife.--You 
believe,  then,  that  the  vifible  magnitude, 
diltance  and  fhape,  of  thefe  towers,  is  what 
it  appears  to  be  f  or  do  you  think  that  your 
eyes  fee  wrong  ?  Be  fure,  the  vifible  magni- 
tude, figure  and  difiance,  are  not  different 
from  what  I  perceive  them  to  be. — But  how 
L  2  do 
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do  you  know,  that  what  you  perceive  by  fight 
either  exifls,  or  is  what  it  appears  to  be  ?  Not 
by  reafoning,  but  by  inftindt. 

Of  the  vifible  magnitude,  extenfion,  and 
figure,  our  eyes  give  us  a  true  perception.  It 
is  a  law  of  nature.  That  while  vifible  objeds 
retire  from  the  eye,  the  vifible  magnitude  be- 
comes lefs  as  the  diftance  becomes  greater  : 
and  the  proportion  between  the  increafing 
diftance  and  the  decreafing  vifible  magnitude 
is  fo  well  known,  that  the  vifible  magnitude 
of  any  given  objed;  placed  at  a  given  diftance, 
may  be  afcertained  with  geometrical  exa<5tnefs. 
The  true  vifible  magnitude  of  objedls  is  there- 
fore a  fixed  and  determinate  thing ;  that  is, 
the  vifible  magnitude  of  the  fame  objedV,  at 
the  fame  diftance,  is  always  the  fame:  we 
believe,  that  it  is  what  our  eyes  perceive  it  to 
be ;  if  we  did  not,  the  art  of  perfpedtive  would 
be  impofilble  ;  at  leaft  we  could  not  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  is  any  truth  in  that  art. 

But  the  objedl  (you  reply)  feems  no  bigger 
than  your  thumb  ;  and  you  believe  it  to  be 
fifty  feet  high  :  how  is  that  fenfation  recon- 
cileable  with  this  belief?  You  may  eafily  re- 
concile them,  by  recolledling,  (what  is  ob- 
vious enough,)  that  the  objed  of  your  belief 
is  the  tangible  magnitude;  that  of  your  fen- 
fation,  the  vifible.     The   vifible   magnitude 
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is  a  perception  of  fenfe;  and  we  have  feen  al- 
ready,  that  it  is  conceived  to  be  a  true,  and 
not  a  fallacious  perception:  the  tangible  mag- 
nitude you  do  not  at  prefent  perceive  by  fenfe; 
you  only  remember  it;  or  perhaps  you  infer 
it  from  the   vifible,  in  confequence  of  your 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  perfpedive.     When 
we  fee  a  lump  of  fait  at  a  little  diitance,  we 
may  perhaps  take  it  for  fugar.     Is  this  a  falfe 
fenfation  ?     is  this  a  proof,  either    that  our 
tafte,  or  that   our  fight   is  fallacious?    No: 
this  is  only  an  erroneous  opinion  formed  upon 
a  true  fenfation.     A  falfe  fenfation  we   can- 
not fuppofe  it  to  be,  without  fuppofing  that 
taftes    are  perceived   by  the  eyes.     And  you 
-cannot  believe  your  opinion  of  the  magnitude 
of  thefe  towers  to  be  a  falfe  fenfation,  exceot 
you  believe  that  tangible  qualities  are    per- 
ceived by  fight.  When  we  fpeak  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  objedls,  we  generally  mean  the  tan- 
gible magnitude,  which  is  no  more  an  obje<ft 
of  fight  than  of  hearing.     For  it   is  demon- 
ftrated  in  optica,  that  a  perfon  endued  with 
fight,  but  fo  fettered  from  his  birth  as  to  have 
no    opportunity    of   gaicing  experience    by 
touch,  could  never  form  any  diftincl  notion 
of  the  diftance,  extenfion,  magnitude,  or  fi- 
gure of  any  thing.     Thefe  are    perceptions, 
not  of  fight,  but   of  touch.     We  judge  of 

them 
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them  Indeed  from  the  vifible  appearance ;  but 
it  is  only  in  confequence  of  our  having  found, 
that  certain  changes  in  the  vifible  appearance 
do  always  accompany,  and  intimate,  certain 
changes  in  the  tangible  diftance,  magnitude, 
and  figure.  Vifible  magnitude,  ^nd  tangible 
magnitude,  are  quite  diifercnt  things  i  the 
former  changes  with  every  change  of  diftance, 
the  latter  is  always  the  fame  j  the  one  is  per- 
ceived by  one  fenfe,  the  other  by  another. 
So  that  when  you  fay,  1  fee  a  tower  two  miles 
off,  which  appears  no  bigger  than  my  thumb, 
^nd  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  a  thoufand  times 
bigger  than  my  whole  body ; — your  fenfation 
is  perfectly  confident  with  your  belief:  the 
contrariety  is  merely  verbal ;  for  the  word 
bigger,  in  the  firft  claufe,  refers  to  vifible, 
in  the  fecond,  to  tangible  magnitude.  There 
is  here  no  more  real  inconfiftency  than  if  you 
were  to  fay,  I  fee  a  conical  body  of  a  white 
colour,  and  I  believe  it  to  have  a  fweet  tafte. 
If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  this, 
it  muft  arife  from  our  being  more  apt  to  con- 
found the  objects  of  fight  and  touch,  than 
thofeof  any  other  tvvo  fenfes.  As  the  know- 
ledge of  tangible  qualities  is  of  more  confe- 
quence  to  our  happinefs  and  prefervation, 
thi^n  the  knowledge  of  vifible  appearances, 
which  in  themfelves  can  do  neither  good 
qor  harm  ,  we  fix  our  principal  attention  on 

|he 
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the  tangible  magnitude,  the  viliblc  appear- 
ance ferving  only  as  a  lign  by  wliich  we  judge 
of  it:  the  mind  makes  an  inllantaiicous  trnn- 
fition  from  the  viliblc  appearance,  which  it 
overlooks,  to  the  tangible  q<iality,  on  which 
it  fixeth  its  attention  ;  and  the  fign  is  as  little 
attended  to,  in  comparifon  of  the  thing  lig- 
nified,  as  the  rtiape  of  written  charaders,  or 
the  found  of  articulate  voices,  in  comparifon 
of  the  ideas  which  the  writer  or  fpeaker  means 
to  communicate. 

But  all  men  (it  may  be  faid)  do  not  thus 
diftinguiili  between  vilible  and  tangible  mag- 
nitude. Many  philofophers  have  affirmed, 
and  the  vulgar  iHli  believe,  that  magnitude 
is  a  fenfation  both  of  fight  and  touch:  thofe 
people,  therefore,  when  fenfible  of  the  di- 
mini(hed  vifible  appearance  of  the  diftant  ob- 
je(ft,  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  perception  they 
receive  by  fight  of  the  magnitude  of  that  ob- 
je(5t,  is  really  a  falfe  perception  ;  becaufe  dif- 
ferent from  what  iheyfhould  receive  by  touch, 
or  even  by  fight,  if  the  obje(fi:  were  within 
three  yards  of  their  eyes.  At  any  rate,  they 
muft  fuppofe,  that  what  their  fight  perceives 
concerning  magnitudes  is  not  always  to  be 
depended  on;  and  therefore  that  their  fight 
is  a  fallacious  faculty. 

Let  this  objediion  have  as  much  weight  as 
you   pleafe  -,  yet  will   it  not  prove,  that  the 

evidence 
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evidence  of  fcnfe  may  be  either  confirmed  or 
confuted  by  reafon.  Suppofe  then  1  perceive 
real  magnitude,  both  by  fight  and  touch.  I 
obferve,  that  what  my  fight  perceives  of  mag-- 
nitude  is  not  always  confident,  either  with  it- 
felf,  or  with  the  fenfations  received  by  touch 
from  the  fame  objecl.  The  fame  man,  with-- 
in  the  fame  hour,  appears  fix  feet  high,  and 
llot  one  foot  high,  according  as  I  view  him 
at  the  diflance  ot  two  yards  cr  of  two  miles. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  this  cafe  f  both  fenfa- 
tions I  cannot  believe  ?  for  that  the  man  really 
changes  his  ftature,  is  altogether  incredible. 
I  believe  his  ftature  to  be  always  the  fame  j 
and  I  find,  that  to  my  touch  it  always  ap- 
pears the  fame;  and  that,  when  I  look  at 
the  man  at  the  diflance  of  a  few  feet,  my  vir- 
iible  perception  of  his  magnitude  coincides 
with  my  tangible  perception.  1  muft  there- 
fore believe,  that  what  my  fight  intimates 
concerning  the  magnitude  of  diltantobjeds  is 
not  to  be  depended  on.  But  whence  arifes 
this  belief?  Can  I  prove,  by  argument,  that 
the  man  does  rot  change  his  ftature  ?  that 
the  fenfe,  whofe  perceptions  are  all  confident, 
is  a  true,  and  not  a  fallacious  faculty  ?  or  that 
a  fenfe  is  not  fallacious,  when  its  perceptions 
coincide  with  the  perceptions  of  another  fenfe? 
1^0,  I  can  prove  none  of  thefe  points.     It  is 

inOin(^, 
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inftintft,  and  not  rcaibn,  that  determines  me 
to  believe  my  touch  ;  it  is  inftin(fl:,  and  not 
reafon,  that  determines  mc  to  believe,  that 
viliblc  Icnlations,  when  confiflcnt  with  tan- 
gible, arc  not  fallacious;  and  it  is  either  in- 
Itintfi,  or  reafoning  founded  on  experience, 
(that  is,  on  the  evidence  of  fenfe),  that  de- 
termines mc  to  believe  the  man's  ftaturc  a 
permane  it,  and  not  a  changeable  thing.  The 
evidence  of  fenle  is  therefore  decifive ;  from 
it  there  is  no  appeal  to  realbn  :  and  if  I  were 
to  become  fceptical  in  regard  to  it,  I  ihould 
believe  neither  the  one  fenfe  nor  the  other; 
and  of  all  experience,  and  experimental  rea- 
foning, I  Ihould  become  equally  diftruflful. 

As  the  experience  of  an  undifcerning  or 
carelefs  fpedlator  may  be  confirmed,  or  cor- 
rected, by  that  of  one  who  is  more  attentive, 
or  more  fagacious,  fo  the  evidence  of  an 
impcrfc(5t  fenle  may  be  corred:ed  by  that  of 
another  lenfe  Vv'hich  we  conceive  to  be  more 
perfe(^f.  But  the  evidence  of  fenfe  can  never 
be  corretfled  by  any  reafoning,  except  by 
that  which  proceeds  on  a  fuppofition,  that 
our  fenfes  are  not  fallacious.  And  all  our 
notions  concerning  the  perfc(ftion  or  imper-^ 
fe<ftion  of  fenfe  are  either  inl-tincftive,  and 
therefore  principles  of  common  fenfe  5  or 
founded  in  cxpcriefiCr,  and  therefore  ulti- 
mately 
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niately    refolvablc    into    this    maxim.    That 
things  are  what  our  fenfes  reprelent  them. 

Lucretius  is  much  puzzled  (as  his  mafter 
Epicurus  had  been  before  him)  about  the 
degree  of  credit  due  to  our  vilible  perceptions 
of  maguitude.  He  juftly  enough  obferves, 
that  no  principle  can  be  confuted,  except  by 
another  more  evident  principle  -,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  teftimony  of  fenfe,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  evident,  cannot  be  confuted 
at  all* :  that    the   teftimony  of  the   noftrils 

con- 


*  Sec  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  book  10.— Lucretius  de  rerum 
Datura,  lib.  4.  ver.  480.  This  author  had  lagacity  enough 
to  perceive  the  abfurdity  of  j'yrrhonifm,  and  to  make  feveral 
judicious  remarks  on  the  nature  of  evidence.  But  in  applying 
thefe  to  his  own  theory,  every  one  knows  that  he  is  by  no 
means  confident.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  is  a  melancholy 
rpedlacle  ;  it  is  the  pidure  of  a  great  genius  in  the  ftate  of 
lunacy.  Except  when  the  whim  of  his  feft  comes  acrofs  his 
imagination,  he  argaes  with  propriety,  pcrfpicuity,  and  ele- 
gance. Pathos  of  feotiment,  fwcetnefs  of  ftyle,  harmony  of 
numbers,  and  a  beauty,  and  fometime?  a  majefty,  of  dcfcrip- 
tion,  nof  unworthy  of  Visgil,  render  his  poem  highly  amufing, 
in  fpite  of  its  abfurd  philofophy.  A  talent  for  e.xtenfive  ob- 
fervation  he  lecms  to  have  poireiTed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  ; 
but  where-ever  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Epicurcanifni  are  con- 
cerned, he  fees  every  thing  through  a  falfe  medium.  So  fatal 
}s  the  admiflion  of  wrong  principles.  Perfons  of  the  moft  ex.. 
alted  undcrilanding  have  as  much  need  to  guard  againft  them, 
as  thofe  of  the  meaneft  capacity.  If  they  are  lb  imprudent,  or 
fo  unfortnaate,  as  to  adopt  them,  their  fuperior  genius,  like 
the  ftrcsigth  of  a  madman,  will  ferve  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
involve  them  in  greater  dijficultiej;  and  g  ve  them  the  power 
pf  doing  more  miilhitf. 
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concern inc^  odour  cannot  be  corrcdlcd  or  re- 
futed by  th:it  of  the  eye,  nor  the  eye  by  the 
ear,  nor  the  ear  by  the  touch,  nor  the  touch 
by  the   tiltc;   becaufe   each   of  thefe    fenfes 

hath  a  lit  of  objeds  peculiar  to  itfeh^,  of 
which  the  other  fenfes  cannot  judge,  becaufe 

indeed  they  cannot  perceive  them.  All  this 
is  very  well ;  but  there  is  one  thing  wantin^;, 
which  I  (hould  think  obvious  enough,  even 
to  one  of  Epicurean  principles.  Ot  tailes  we 
judge  by  the  palate  onlyj  of  fmell,  by  the 
noftrils  only;  of  found,  by  the  ears  only;  of 
colours,  by  the  fight  only;  ofhardnefs,  foft- 
pefs,  heat,  cold,  &c.  by  the  touch  only;  but 
of  magnitude  we  judge  both  by  fight  and 
touch.  In  regard  to  magnitude,  we  mufl 
therefore  believe  either  our  fight,  or  our 
touch,  or  both,  or  neither.  To  believe  nei- 
ther is  impoffible :  if  we  believe  both,  we 
fliall  contradicft  ourfelves  :  if  we  trufl  our 
fight,  and  not  our  touch,  our  belief  at  one 
time  will  be  inconfilient  with  our  belief  at 
another;  we  Hiall  think  the  fame  man  fix 
feet  high,  and  not  one  foot  high:  we  muffc 
therefore  believe  our  touch,  if  we  would 
exert  any  confillent  belief  in  regard  to  mag- 
nitude. 

2 .  But  do  we  not,  in  phyfical  experiments, 
acknowledge  the  deceitfulnefs  cf  fenfe,  when 
we  have  rcconrfe  to  the  telsfcope  and  micro f- 

cope; 
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cope  ;  and  when,  in  order  to  analyfe  light, 
which,  to  our  unailifted  Tight,  appears  one 
uniform  uncompounded  thing,  we  tranfmit 
the  rays  of  it  through  a  prifm  ?  I  anfwer, 
this  implies  the  imperfe5lion^  not  the  deceit- 
fulnefs,  of  fenfe.  For  if  I  fuppofe  my  fight 
fallacious,  I  can  no  more  truft  it,  when  af- 
fifted  by  a  telefcope  or  microfcope,  than 
when  unaffifted.  I  cannot  prove,  that  things 
are  as  they  appear  to  my  unaffifted  fight; 
and  I  can  as  little  prove,  that  things  are  as 
they  appear  to  my  fight  affifted  by  glafles. 

But  is  it  not  agreeable  to  common  fenfe  to 
believe,  that  light  is  one  uniform  uncom- 
pounded thing  ?  and  if  fo,  is  not  common 
fenfe  in  an  error  ?  and  what  can  redify  this 
error  but  reafoning  ? — I  anfwer,  it  is  undeni- 
able, that  light  to  the  unaffifted  eye  appears 
vmcompounded  and  uniform.  If  from  this  I 
infer,  that  light  is  precifely  what  it  appears 
to  be,  I  form  a  wrong  judgment,  which  I  may 
afterwards  rectify,  upon  the  evidence  of  fenfe, 
when  I  fee  a  ray  of  light  tranfmitted  through 
a  prifm.  Here  an  error  of  judgment,  or  a 
falfe  inference  of  reafon,  is  re^ified  by  my 
trufting  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe ;  to  which 
evidence  inftindl  or  common  fenfe  determines 
me  to  trufl. 

But  is  it  not  common  fenfe  that  leads    me 
to  form  this   wrong  judgment  ?  Do  not  all 

man- 
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mankind  naturally,  and  previoufly  to  all  in- 
fluence  from    education,  judge   in  the   fame 
manner  ?  Did  not   all    philofophers    before 
Newton,  and  do  not  all  the  unlearned  to  this 
day,  believe  that   light  is  a  fimple   fluid  ? — ■ 
I  anfwer,  Common    Scnfe  teacheth  me,  and 
all  mankind,  to  truil:    to  experience.     Expe- 
rience  tells     us,     that    our  unafljfted  fight, 
though  fufliciently     acute  for   the   ordinary 
purpofes  of  life,  is  not  acute  enough  to  dif- 
cern  the  minute  texture  of    vifible  obje(fls. 
If,   notwithfl:anding  this  experience,  we  be- 
lieve, that   the   minute  texture  of  light,  or  of 
any  other  vifible  fubllance,  is  nothing  differ- 
ent from  that  appearance  which  we  perceiv^e 
by  the  naked  eye  ;  then  our  belief  contradicts 
our  experience,  and  confequently  is  inconfifl:- 
ent  with  common  fenfe. 

But  what  if  you  have  had  no  experience  fuf- 
ficient  to  convince  you,  that  your  fenfes  arc 
not  acute  enough  todifcern  the  texture  of  the 
minute  parts  of  bodies? Then  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  I  can  never  attain  this  convi(ftion 
by  mere  reafoning.  If  a  man  v/ere  to 
reafon  a  priori  about  the  nature  of  lio-ht. 
he  might  chop  logic  till  doomfday,  before 
lie  convinced  me,  that  light  is  compounded 
of  rays  of  fcven  different  colours.  But  if  he 
tell  me  of  experiments  which  he  has  made. 
Of  which  he  knows  to  have  been  made,  this 

is 
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is  quite  another  matter.  I  believe  his  tefti- 
moiiy,  and  it  makes  up  for  my  own  want  of 
experience.  When  I  confine  in  his  veracity, 
I  conceive,  and  believe,  that  his  fenfes  com- 
municated a  true  perception  ;  and  that,  if  I 
had  been  in  his  place,  I  fhould  alfo  have 
been  convinced,  by  the  evidence  of  my 
fenfe,  that  light  is  truly  compounded  of  rays 
of  feven  different  colours.  But  I  mufl:  re* 
peat,  that  a  fuppofition  of  my  fenfes  be- 
ing fallacious,  would  render  me  wholly  in- 
acceffible  to  convicftion,  both  on  the  one  fide 
and  on  the  other. 

Suppofe  a  man,  on  feeing  the  coloured 
rays  thrown  off  from  'the  prifm,  fhould 
think  the  whole  a  delufion,  and  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  medium  through  which 
the  light  is  tranfmitted,  not  to  the  nature  of 
the  light  itfelf  j  and  fliould  tell  me,  that  he 
could  as  eafily  believe  my  face  to  be  of  a 
green  colour,  becaufe  it  has  that  appearance 
when  viewed  through  a  pair  of  green  fpec- 
tacles,  as  that  every  ray  of  light  confifls  of 
feven  diftind:  colours,  becaufe  it  has  that 
appearance  when  tranfmitted  through  a 
prifm  : — would  it  be  poflile  to  get  the  better 
of  this  prejudice,  without  reafoning  ?  I  an- 
fwer,  it  would  not :  but  the  reafoning  ufed 
mufl  all  depend  upon  experiments ;  every 
one  of  which  mull  be  rejeded,  if  the  tefti- 

mony 
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mony  of  fciiic  be  not  admitted  as  dccifive. 
I  coultl  think  of  fcveral  expedients,  in  the 
way  of  appeals  to  fenfe,  by  which  it  might 
be  poiTible  to  reconcile  him  to  the  Neuto- 
nian  theory  of  light;  but,  in  the  way  of 
argument,    I  cannot  devife  a  finglc  one. 

On  an  imperfedl  view  of  nature,  falfe  opi- 
nions may  be  formed :  but  thefe  may  be 
rectified  by  a  more  perfect  view  ;  or,  which 
in  many  cafes  will  amount  to  the  fame  thing, 
by  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  have  obtained 
a  more  perfedl  view.  The  powers  of  man 
operate  only  within  a  certain  fphere  ;  and  till 
an  objed:  be  brought  within  that  fphere,  it  is 
impoflible  for  them  to  perceive  it.  I  fee  a 
fmall  objedl,  which  I  know  to  be  a  man, 
at  the.diil:ance  of  half  a  mile  ;  but  cannot 
difcern  his  complexion,  whether  it  be  black 
or  fair ;  nor  the  colour  of  his  clothes,  whe- 
ther it  be  brown,  or  black,  or  blue  ;  nor  his 
nofe,  whether  it  be  long  or  fhort :  I  cannot 
even  difcern,  whether  he  have  any  nofe  at  all  : 
and  his  whole  body  feeins  to  be  of  one  uni- 
form black  colour.  Perhaps  I  am  fo  fooUih. 
as  to  infer,  that  therefore  the  man  has  no 
nofe ;  that  his  clothes  are  black,  and  his  face 
of  the  colour  of  his  clothes.  On  going  up 
to  him,  I  difcover  that  he  is  a  handfome 
man,  of  a  fair  complexion,  drefTed  in  blue. 
Surely  it  is  not  reafoning  that  fets  me  right 

ia 
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in  this  inftance  ;  but  it  is  a  perfe£l  view  of  an 
object  that  re(ftifies  a  wrong  opinion  formed 
upon  an  imperfcfl  view. 

I  hear  the  found  of  a  mulical  inftrumentat 
a  diftance;  but  hear  it  fo  faintly,  that  I  can- 
not determine  whether  it  be  that  of  a  trum- 
pet, a  hautboy,  a  German  flute,  a  French  horn, 
or  a  common  flute.  1  want  to  know  from 
what  inftrument  the  found  proceeds ;  and  I 
have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  from  the  in- 
formation of  others.  Shall  1  fland  fl;ill  where 
I  am,  and  reafon  about  it  ?  no  3  that  would 
make  me  no  wifer.  I  go  forward  to  the  place 
from  whence  the  found  feems  to  come  -,  and 
by  and  by  I  can  perceive,  that  the  found  is 
different  from  that  of  a  French  horn  and  of  a 
trumpet :  but  as  yet  I  cannot  determine  whe- 
ther it  be  the  found  of  a  hautboy  or  of  a  flute. 
I  go  on  a  little  further,  and  now  I  plainly  dif- 
tinguifli  the  found  of  a  flute  i  but  perhaps  I 
fhall  not  be  able  to  know  whether  it  be  a 
German  or  a  common  flute,  except  by  means 
of  my  other  fenfes,  that  is,  by  handling  or 
looking  at  it. 

It  is  neelefs  to  m.ultiply  infl:ances  for  iHu- 
'  flrating  the  difference  between  a  perfecft  and 
an  imperfedl  view  of  an  objedl,  and  for  fhow- 
jng,  that  the  m.ind  trulls  to  the  former,  but 
diltrufts  the  latter.  For  obtaining  a  perfect 
vieWj  (or  perfect  perception!,   we  fometimes 

employ 
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ploy  the  fame  fcnfe  in  a  nearer  fituation ; 
foinctimes  we  make  ufe  of  inftrumcnts,  as 
car-triitnpets,  fpe^llaclcs,  microfcopes,  tele- 
Icopes ;  fometimcs  wc  have  recourfc  to  the  te- 
ftiinony  of  our  other  (enfes,  or  of  the  fenfes  of 
other  men  :  in  a  word,  we  re<flify  or  afcertain 
the  evidence  of  fcnfe  by  the  evidence  of  [enic  : 
but  we  never  fubjed:  the  evidence  of  fcnfe  to 
the  cognifance  of  reafon  -,  for  in  fenfations 
that  are  imperfed:  or  indiftind,  reafoning 
could  neither  fupply  what  is  deficient,  nor 
afcertain  what  is  indefinite. 

Our  internal,  as  well  as  external  fenfes, 
may  be,  and  often  are,  impofed  upon,  by 
inaccurate  views  of  their  objeds.  We  may 
in  fincerity  of  heart  applaud,  and  afterwards 
condemn,  the  fame  perfon,  for  the  fame 
adtion,  according  to  the  different  light's  in 
which  that  adion  is  prefented  to  our  moral 
faculty.  Jufl  now  I  hear  a  report,  that  a 
human  body  is  found  dead  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  with  marks  of  violence  upon 
it.  Here  a  confufed  fufpicion  arifes  in  my 
mind  of  murder  committed  j  but  my  con- 
fcience  fufpends  its  judgment  till  the  true 
ilate  of  the  cafe  be  better  known  :  I  am 
not  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  perceive  thofs 
qualities  of  this  event  which  afcertain  the 
morality  of  the  adion ;  no  more  than  I 
can  perceive  the  beauty  or   deformity  of  a 

H  face 
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face  wHils  it  is  veiled,  or  at  too  great 
diftance.  A  pafTenger  informs  me,  that  a 
perion  has  been  apprehended  who  confeiTe& 
himfelf  the  murderer :  my  moral  faculty  in- 
ftantly  fuggefts,  that  this  perfon  has  com-' 
mitted  a  crime  worthy  of  a  moft  fevere  and 
exemplary  punifliment.  By  and  by  I  learn, 
from  what  1  think  good  authority,  that  my 
former  information  is  falfe,  for  that  the  man 
now  dead  had  made  an  unprovoked  aflfault 
on  the  other,  who  was  thus  driven  to  the 
neceflity  of  killing  him  in  felf-defence  ;  my 
confcience  immediately  acquits  the  man- 
flayer.  I  fend  a  meffenger  to  make  parti- 
cular inquiry  into  this  affair ;  who  brings 
word,  that  the  man  was  accidently  killed 
by  a  fowler  {hooting  at  a  bird,  who,  before 
he  fired,  had  been  at  all  poffible  pains  ta 
difcover  whether  any  human  creature  w^as 
in  the  way  ;  but  that  the  deceafed  was  in 
fuch  a  fituaiion  that  he  could  not  be  dif- 
covered.  I  regret  the  accident;  but  I  blame 
neither  party.  Afterwards  I  learn,  that  this 
fowler  was  a  carelefs  fellow,  and  though 
he  had  no  bad  intention,  was  not  at  due 
pains  to  obferve  whether  any  human  crea- 
ture w^ould  be  hurt  by  his  firing.  I  blame 
his  negligence  with  great  feverity,  but  I 
cannot  charge  him  with  guilt  fo  enormous 
as  that  of  murder.     Here  my  moral  faculty 

pafTes 
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pafTes  fcveral  diflercnt  judgments  on  the  fame 
(iBion  ;  and  each  of  them  is  right,  and  will 
be  in  its  turn  believed  to  be  right,  and  truftcd 
to  accordingly,  as  long  as  the  information 
which  gave  rife  to  it  is  believed  to  be  true. 
I  fay  f/je  fame  adl'ton,  not  the  fame  intention ', 
a  different  intention  appears  in  the  manflayer 
from  each  information ;  and  it  is  only  the 
intention  and  atl'eclions  that  the  moral  fa- 
culty condemns  or  approves.  To  difcover 
the  intention  wherewith  a^ftions  are  per- 
formed, reafoning  is  often  nece/Tary :  but 
the  defign  of  fuch  reafoning,  is  not  to  fway 
or  inform  tlie  confcience,  but  only  to  afcer- 
tain  thofe  circumftances  or  qualities  of  the 
adion  from  which  the  intention  of  the 
agent  may  appear.  When  this  becomes 
manifeH:,  the  confcience  of  mankind  im- 
mediately and  intuitively  declares  it  to  be 
virtuous,  or  vitious,  or  innocent.  —  Thefe 
different  judgments  of  the  moral  faculty  are 
fo  far  from  proving  it  fallacious,  that  they 
prove  the  contrary  :  at  leafl  this  faculty 
would  be  extremely  fallacious,  and  abfo- 
lutely  ufelefs,  if,  in  the  cafe  now  fup- 
pofed,  it  did  not  form  different  judgments. 

While    the    intention    of  the   agent    is 

wholly    unknown,    an    aiftion   is    upon    the 

fame  footing  in  regard  to   its  morality,  as  a 

human  face,  in  regard  to  its  beauty,  while 
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it  is   veiled,    or   at   too   great  diftance.     By 
removing   the  veil,    or    walking   up   to   the 
obje<5l,  we  perceive  its  beauty  and  features; 
and   by   reafoning,   or   by   informa-tion   con- 
cerning the  circumftances  of  the  adlion,  we 
are  enabled  to  difcover  or  infer  the  intention 
of  the  agent.     The  adl  of  removing  the  veil, 
or  of  walking  up  to  the  objedl,  has  no  ef- 
fed:  on  the  eye;   nor  has  the  reafoning  any 
efFedl  on  the  confcience. — While  we  view  an 
objedl   through   an   impure  or  unequal   me- 
dium, through  a  pair  of  green  fped:acles,  or 
an   uneven    pane   of  glafs,    we   fee  it  difco- 
loured  or  diilorted  :   jufl  fo,  when  mifrepre- 
fented,  a  good  a(ftion  may  feem  evil,  and  an 
evil  a6lion  good.     If  we  be  fufpicious  of  the 
reprefentation,  if  we  be  aware  of  the  improper 
medium,  we  diilruft  the  appearance  accord- 
ingly ',    if  not,    we   do   and  muft  believe  it 
genuine.     It  is  by  reafoning  from  our  expe- 
rience of  human  a(ftions  and  their  caufes,  or 
by  the  teftimony  of  credible  witnefles,  that 
we  dete6l  mifreprefentations  concerning  mo- 
ral Gondud  ;  and  it  is  alfo  by  the  experience 
of  our  own  fenfes,  or  by  our  belief  in  thofe 
who  have  had  fuch  experience,  that  we  be- 
come  fenfible  of  inequalities  or  obfcurities 
in  the  medium  through  which  we  contem- 
plate vifible  objedts.     In  either  cafe  the  evi- 
•dence  of  fenfe  is  admitted  as  finally  decifive. 

A  diftcm- 
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A  diftcnipcred  fcnfe,  as   well  as   an  impure 
or  unequal  medium,  may  doubtlcfs   commu- 
nicate   lalfe    renfatlons ;    but    we   are   never 
impofcd   upon   by  them   in  matters  of  con- 
fcquence.     A   perfon  in   a  fever  may  think 
honey  bitter,  and  the   fmell    of  a  rofe  oiTcn- 
fivc ;   but  the   dcluhon  is    of  fo  fliort  conti- 
nuance, and  of  fo  fmgular  a  kind,  that  it  can 
do  no  harm,  either  to  him,  or  to  the  caufe 
of  truth.     To  a  jaundiced    eye,  the  whole 
creation  may   fcem   tinctured   with   yellow ; 
but  the  patient's  former  experience,  and  his 
belief  in  the  teftimony  of  others.,  who  affure 
him,  that  they  perceive  no  alteration  ia  the 
colour  of  bodies,  and  that    the   alteration  he 
perceives  is  a  common  attendant  on  his  dif- 
eafe,  will  fufficiently  guard  him  againft  mif- 
takes.     If  he  were   to  diflruft  the  evidence 
of  fenfe,  he  could  believe    neither   his  own 
experience    nor    their  teftimony.     He    cor- 
reds,    or    at   leafl    becomes  fenfrble  of,  the 
falfe  fenfation,  by  means  of  fenfations  for- 
merly received  when  he  was    in  health ;  that 
is,    he    correds    the  evidence   of  an   ill-in- 
formed   fenfe    by    that  of  a  well-informed 
fenfe,  or  by   the    declaration  of  thofe  whofe 
fenfes    he    believes    to    be    better   informed 
than   his  own.     Still  it  is   plain,  that  from 
the  evidence  of  fcnfe  there  can  be  no  appeal 
to  reafon. 

We 
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We  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  natural 
philofophy,  our  fenfations  are  not  fuppofed 
fallacious,  and  that  reafoning  is  not  carried 
beyond  the  principles  of  common  fenfe. 
And  yet  in  this  fcience  full  fcope  is  given 
to  impartial  inveftigation.  If,  after  the  firft 
experimental  proccfs,  you  fufpsd:  that  the 
objed;  may  be  fet  in  a  Hill  fairer  light,  I 
know  no  law  in  logic,  or  in  good  fcnfe,  that 
can  or  ought  to  hiiider  you  from  making  a 
new  trial :  but  if  this  new  trial  turn  to  no 
account;  if  the  cbjedl  ftill  appear  the  fame, 
or  if  it  appear  lefs  diftincH:  than  before,  it 
were  folly  not  to  remain  fatisfied  with  the 
firfl  trial.  Newton  tranfmitted  one  of  the 
refracfted  primitive  colours  through  a  fecond 
prifm,  thinking  it  not  impoffible  that  this 
colour  might  refolve  itfelf  into  other  ftill 
rnore  fimple,  but  finding  it  remain  unaltered, 
he  was  fatisfied  that  the  primitive  colours 
are  not  compounded,  but  fimple,  and  that 
the  experimental  procefs  had  already  been 
carried  far  enough. — I  take  in  my  hand  a 
perfpedlive  gl^ifs,  whofe  tube  may  be  length- 
ened and  fliortend  at  pleafure^  and  I  am  to 
find  out,  by  my  own  induftry,  that  precife 
length  at  which  the  maker  deligned  it  fhould 
be  ufed  in  looking  at  diilant  objeds.  I  make 
feveral  trials  to  no  purpofe  ^  the  diftant 
pbje(ft  appears  not   at  all,  or  but  very  con^ 

fufedly. 
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lufcdly.  I  hold  one  end  of  the  pcrrpc<5tive  at 
my  eye  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  I 
gradually  ihortcn  the  tube,  having  firfl  drawn 
it  out  to  its  grcateft  length.  At  firft  all  is 
<:onfulion  ;  now  I  can  difcern  the  inequalities 
of  the  mountains  in  the  horizon  ;  now  the 
obJe»5l  I  am  in  quell  of  begins  to  appear  ;  it 
becomes  lefs  and  lefs  confufed ;  I  fee  it  di- 
flindly.  I  continue  to  fliorten  the  tube^  the 
objedt  lofes  its  diilindl  appearance,  and  begins 
to  relapfe  into  its  former  obfcurity.  After 
many  trials,  I  find,  that  my  perfpedlive  exhi- 
bits no  diftin(5l  appearance  except  when  it  is 
of  one  particular  length.  Here  then  I  fix; 
I  have  adjultecj  the  glafles  according  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  maker;  and  I  believe  that  the 
difi:in(ft  appearance  is  an  accurate  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  diftant  objeifl,  or  at  leaft  more  ac- 
curate than  any  of  the  confufed  appearances ; 
of  which  I  believe,  that  they  come  the  near- 
er to  truth  the  more  they  approach  to  diflindt- 
nefs,  and  that  the  moft  confufed  reprefenta- 
tions  are  the  moil  falfe. 

It  was  not  by  reafoning  about  the  falla- 
cy of  the  fenfes,  and  profecuting  a  train  of 
argument  beyond  the  principles  of  common 
fenfe,  that  men  difcovered  the  true  fyflem  of 
the  world.  In  the  earlier  ages,  when  they 
imagined  the  fun  to  be  little  bigger  than  the 
^mountain  beyond  which   he   difappeared,  it 

was 
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was  abfurd  to   think  of  the  earth  revolving 
round  him.     But   in  procefs  of  time,  inge- 
nious men,  who  applied    themfelves  to   the 
obfervation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  with 
a  view  to  confute  popular  errors,  for  they 
could  not  as   yet  even  fuTpcdl  the  vulgar  opi- 
nion to  be  erroneous,  but  merely  to  gratify 
their  own  laudible  curiofity,  began   to   con- 
ceive more  exalted  notions  of  the  mundane 
fyflem.     They  foon  diftinguifhed  the  planets 
from  the  fixed  flars,  by  obferving  the  former 
to    be    more  variable  in   their    appearances. 
After  a  long  fuccefTion  of  years,  employed, 
not  in  reafoning,  but  attentive   obfervation, 
they  came  at   laft    to  undcritand  the  motions 
of  the  fun  and  moon  fg  well,  that,  to  the 
utter  aftonilhment  of  the  vulgr,  they  began 
to  calculate  eclipfts :  a  degree  of  knowledge 
they  could  not  attam,  without   being  con- 
vinced, that  the  fun  and  moon  are  very  large 
bodies,  placed  at   very  great  diftances  from 
the    earth,     the   former    much   larger,    and 
more  remote,   than   the  latter.     I'hus  far  it 
is  impoffible    to    (how,    that  any  reafoning 
had  been  employed  by   thufe   ancient  aflro- 
nomers,  either  to  prove,  or  to  difprove,  the 
evidence    of   the   fenfes.     On  the  contrary, 
they  muft  all  along  have  taken  it  for  granted^ 
that  the  fenfes  are  not  fallacious ;  fuppofing 
only,  (what  it  is  certainly  agreeable  to  common 

fenfe 
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fcnfe  to  fuppofc),  that   the  experience   of  a 
diligent  obfervcr  is  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  that  of  the   inattentive  multitude.      As 
men  grew  more  and   more  acquainted  with 
the    motions  and  appearances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,   they  became  more  and  morcfenfible, 
that  the  fun,  earth,  and   planets,  bear  fome 
very   peculiar  relation  to  one    another :  and 
having  learned    from  the  phenomena  of  e- 
clipfes,  and  fome  other  natural  appearances, 
that  the  fun  is  bigger  than  the  earth  *,  they 
might,  without  abfurdity,  begin   to  fufpedt, 
that   pofTibly    the   fun  might  be    the    centre 
round  which  the  earth  and  other  planets  re- 
volve ;     efpecially    confidering  the  magnifi- 
cence of    that    glorious    luminary,    and  the 
wonderful  and  delightful  effeds  produced  by 
the  influence  of  his  beams,  while  at  the  fame 
time    he  feems   not  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  earth,  or  other  planets.      But  if  the 
matter  had  been  carried  no  further,  no  rea- 
fcning   from  thefe  circumftances  could  ever 
*  have 

•  HeracUtus  maintained,  that  the  fun  is  but  a  foot  broad  . 
Anaxagoras,  that  he  is  much  larger  than  the  country  of  Pelo. 
ponnefus ;  and  Epicurus,  that  he  is  no  bigger  than  he  appears 
to  the  eye.  But  the  aftrcnomers  of  antiquity  maintained,  that 
hp  is  bigger  than  the  earth  ;  eight  times,  according  to  the 
Egyptians;  eighteen  times,  according  to  Eratofthenes  ;  three 
hundred  times,  according  to  Cleomedes ;  one  thoufand  and 
fifty  times,  according  to  Hipparchus  ;  and  fifty-nine  thoufaud 
Ihjce  hundred  and  nineteen  times,  according  to  Poffidonius. 
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have  amounted  to  a  proof  of  the  point  ia 
queflion,  though  it  might  hreed  a  faint  pre- 
fumption  in  its  favour.  For  flill  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  feemed  to  contradict  it;  an 
evidence  which  nothing  can  difprove,  but 
the  evidence  of  fenfe  placed  in  circumftances 
more  favourable  to  accurate  obfervation.  The 
invention  of  optical  glafles  did  at  laft  fur- 
iiifh  the  means  of  making  experiments 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  of  putting 
man  in  circumftances  more  favourable  to 
accurate  obfervation  -,  and  thus  the  point  was 
brought  to  the  teft  of  common  fenfe.  And 
now,  we  not  only  know,  that  the  Copernican 
theory  is  true,  for  every  perfon  who  under- 
ftands  it  is  convinced  of  its  truth ;  but  we 
alfo  know  to  what  caufes  the  univerfal  belief 
of  the  contrary  dodrine  is  to  be  afcribed. 
We  know  that  men,  confidering  the  remote 
fituation  of  our  earth,  and  the  imperfed:ion 
of  our  fenfes,  could  not  have  judged  other- 
wife  than  they  did,  till  that  imperfecflion  was 
remedied,  either  by  accuracy  of  obfervation, 
or  by  the  invention  of  optical  inftruments. 
We  fpeak  not  of  revelation  -,  which  has  in- 
deed been  vouchfafed  to  man  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  m>oral  conducfl;  but  which  it 
would  be  prefumption  to  expecfl,  or  deftre, 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  curiofity. 

It 
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It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  fiild,  that 
in  natural  philofophy,  as  well  as  in  niatliema- 
ticf,  no  arginr.entation  is  prolecuted  beyond 
fclf-evident  principles;  that  as  in  the  latter 
all  reafoning  terminates  in  intuition,  Co  in  the 
former  all  realbning  terminates  in  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe.  And  as,  in  mathematics, 
that  is  accounted  an  intuitive  axiom,  which 
is  of  itfelf  lb  clear  and  evident,  that  it  cannot 
be  illuftrated  or  inforced  by  any  medium 
of  proof,  and  which  mufl  be  believed,  and 
is  in  fa6l  believed,  by  all,  on  its  own  au- 
thority ;  fo,  in  natural  philofophy,  that  is 
accounted  an  ultimate  principle,  undeniable 
and  unqueftionable,  which  is  fupported  by 
the  evidence  of  a  well-informed  fenfe,  placed 
fo  as  to  perceive  its  objedt.  In  mathematics, 
that  is  accounted  falfe  do(ftrine  which  is  in- 
coniiftent  with  any  felf-evident  principle;  in 
natural  philofophy,  that  is  rejedled  which 
contradicts  matter  of  fad:,  or,  in  other  words, 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  appearances  of 
things  as  perceived  by  external  fenfe. 

Regulated  by  this  criterion  of  truth,  ma- 
thematics and  natural  philofophy  have  be- 
come of  all  fciences  the  moft  refpedable 
in  point  of  certainty.  Hence  I  am  encou- 
raged to  hope,  that  if  the  fame  criterion 
were  univerfally   adopted  in  the  philofophy 

of 
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of  the  mind,  the  fcience  of  human  nature, 
inftead  of  being,  as  at  prefent,  a  chaos  of 
uncertainty  and  contradid^ion,  would  acquire 
a  confiderable  degree  of  certainty,  perfpicui- 
ty,  and  order.  If  truth  be  at  all  attainable  in 
this  fcience,  (and  if  it  is  not  attainable,  why 
ihould  we  trouble  our  heads  about  it?)  furely 
it  mud:  be  attained  by  the  fame  means  as  in 
thofe  other  fciences.  For  of  the  eternal  rela^ 
tions  and  fitnelTes  of  things,  we  know  no- 
thing :  all  that  we  know  of  truth  and  falfe- 
hood  is,  that  our  conftitution  determines  us 
in  fome  cafes  to  believe,  in  others  to  difbe- 
lieve  ;  and  that  to  us  is  truth  which  we  feel 
that  we  muft  believe ;  and  that  to  us  is  falfe- 
hood  which  we  feel  that  we  muft  disbelieve  *. 
There  are  innumerable  truths  with  which  we 
are  wholly  unacquianted ;  there  are  perhaps 
feme  truths  which  we  rejedl  as  falfhood  :  but, 
furely,  we  muft  both  know  and  believe  a 
truth  before  we  can  acknowledge  it  as  fuch  : 
and  belief  is  nothing  but  a  perception,  or,  if 
you  pleafe,  an  action  of  the  mind,  the  pecu^ 
liar  nature  of  v/hich  v/e  all  know  by  internal 
feeling  or  confcioufnefs,  and  cannot  poftibly 
know  in  any  other  way. 

I  therefore  v/ould  propofe,   ^'  That  in  the 
philofophy  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  in 

*'  phyfiCS 
*  Sec  the  next  fc»!lion. 
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"  phyfics  and  mathematics,  principles  be  ex- 
**  amincd  according  to  the  ftandard  of  com- 
**  mon  Icnle,  and  be  admitted  or  rejecfted  as 
"  they  are  found  to  agree  or  difagree  with  it:'* 
more  exphcitly,  "  That  thofe  dodrines  be  re- 
"  jedcd  which  contradi»5t  matter  of  fad:,  that 
**  is,  which  are  repugnant  to  the  appearances 
**  of  things,  as  perceived  by  external  and  in- 
"  ternal  fenfe;  and  that  thofe  principles  be 
"  accounted  ultimate,  undeniable,  and  un- 
'*  queftionable,  which  are  warranted  by  the 
**  evidence  of  a  well-informed  fenfe,  placed 
**  in  circumftances  favourable  to  a  diftind 
**  perception  of  its  objed:." 

But  what  do  you  mean  by  a  well-mformed 
fenfe  ?  How  fhall  I  know,  that  any  particular 
faculty  of  mine  is  not  defedive,  depraved,  or 
fallacious  ? — Perhaps  it  is  not  eafy,  at  leaft  it 
would  furnifh  matter  for  too  long  a  digrefTion, 
to  give  a  full  anfwer  to  this  queftion.  Nor 
is  it  at  prefent  neceffary ;  becaufe  it  will  ap- 
pear in  the  fequel,  that,  however  difficult  it 
may  be  in  fome  cafes,  to  diftinguifh  a  firft 
principle,  yet  there  are  certain  marks,  by 
which  thofe  reafonings  that  tend  to  the 
fubverfion  of  a  firft  principle,  may  be  de- 
teded,  at  leaft  in  all  cafes  of  importance. 
However,  we  fliall  offer  a  remark  or  two 
in  anfwer  to  the  quiftion  j  which,  though 

they 
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they  Hiould  not  appear  perfeclly  unexception- 
able, may  yet  throw  light  on  the  fubjedt,  and 
ferve  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for 
fome  things  that  are  to  follow. 

Firft,  then,  if  I  wanted  to  certify  myfelf 
concerning  any  particular  fenfe  or  percipient 
faculty,  that  it  is   neither  depraved  nor  defec- 
tive, I  fhould  attend  to  the  feelings  or  fenfa- 
tions  communicated  by  it ;  and  obferve,  whe- 
ther they  be  clear  and  definite,  and  fuch  as  I 
am,  of  my  own  accord,  difpofed  to  confide  in 
without  hefitation,    as   true,    genuine,    and 
natural.     If  they  are  fuch,  I  fhould  certainly 
adl  upon  them  till  I  had  fome  pofitive  reafon 
to  think  them  fallacious. — Secondly,  I  con- 
iider,  whether  the  fenfations  received  by  this 
faculty  be  uniformerly  fimilar  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumflances.     If  they  are  not,  I   fhould  fuf- 
pcd:,  either  that  it   is  now  depraved,  or  was 
formerly  fo ;  and  if  I  had  no  other  criterion 
to  direct   me,  fhould  be  much  at  a  lofs   to 
know  whether  I  ought  to  trufl  the  former  or 
the  latter  experience  y  perhaps  I  fhould  diflrufl 
both.  If  they  are  uniform,  if  my  prefent  and 
my  pafl  experience  do  exadly  coincide,  I  fhall 
then  be  difpofed  to  think  them  both  right. — 
Thirdly,  I  confider,  whether,  in  adling  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  the  faculty  in  queftion  is 
well-informedj  I  have  ever  been  milled  to  my 

hurt 
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liiirt  or  inconvenience;  if  not,  then  have  I 
good  rcafon  to  think,  that  I  vi'as  not  mif- 
taken  when  I  formed  that  fuppofition,  and 
that  this  faculty  is  really  what  I  fuppofcd  it 
to  be.— Fourthly,  If  the  fenfarions  commu- 
nicated by  this  faculty  be  incompatible  with 
one  another,  or  irreconcileable  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  my  other  faculties,  I  fhould  fuf- 
pecSt  a  depravation  of  the  former :  for  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
are  confiftent ;  and  1  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  believe  that  they  are  univerfally  fo.  It  is 
therefore  a  prefumption,  that  my  faculties 
are  well  informed,  when  the  perceptions 
of  one  are  quite  confiftent  with  thofe  of  the 
reft,  and  with  one  another. — In  a  ftate  of 
folitude  I  muft  fatisfy  myfelf  with  thefe  m- 
teria-,  but  in  fociety  I  have  accefs  to  another 
criterion,  which,  in  many  cafes,  will  be  rec- 
koned more  decifive  than  any  of  thefe,  and 
which,  in  concurrence  with  thefe,  will  be 
fufficient  to  banifh  doubt  from  every  rational 
mind.  I  compare  my  fenfations  and  notions 
with  thofe  of  other  men  ;  and  if  I  find  a  per- 
fect coincidence,  I  (hall  then  be  fatlsfied  that 
my  fenfations  are  according  to  the  law  of 
human  nature,  and  therefore  right. — Toilluf- 
trate  all  this  by  an  example.- 

I  want 
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I  want  to  know  whether  my  fenfe  of  fee- 
ing be  a  well-informed  faculty. — Firft,  I 
have  reafon  to  think  that  it  is ;  becaufe  my 
eyes  communicate  to  me  fuch  fenfations  as 
I,  of  my  own  accord,  am  difpofed  to  con- 
fide in.  There  is  fomething  in  my  percep- 
tions of  fight  fo  diftindl,  and  fo  definite,  that 
I  do  not  find  myfelf  in  the  leafi;  difpofed  to 
doubt  whether  things  be  what  my  eyes  re- 
prefent  them.  Even  the  obfcurer  informa- 
tions of  this  faculty  carry  along  with  them 
their  own  evidence,  and  my  belief.  I  am 
confident,  that  the  fun  and  moon  are  round, 
as  they  appear  to  be,  that  the  rainbow  is 
arched,  that  grafs  is  green,  fnow  white,  and 
the  heavens  azure;  and  this  I  fhould  have 
believed,  though  I  had  pafied  all  my  days  in 
folitude,  and  never  known  any  thing  of  other 
animals,  or  their  fenfes. — Secondly,  I  find 
that  my  notions  of  the  vifible  qualities  of  bo- 
dies are  the  fame  now  they  have  always  been. 
If  this  were  not  the  cafe;  if  where  I  faw 
greennefs  yefi:erday  I  were  to  fee  yellow  to- 
day, I  fhould  be  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  my 
fight  had  fufFered  fome  depravation,  except 
I  had  reafon  to  think,  that  the  objedt  had 
really  changed  colour.  But  indeed  we  have 
fo  flrong  a  tendency  to  believe  our  fenfes, 
that  1  doubt  net  but  in  fuch  a  cafe  I  fiiould 

be 
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be  more  difpofed  to  lufpc^l  a  change  In  the 
ohje(ft  than  in  my  eye- light :  much  would  de- 
pend on  the  circumftanccs  of  the  cafe.  We  rub 
our  eycF  when  we  want  to  look  at  any  thing 
with  accuracy ;  for  we  know  by  experience, 
that  motes,  and  cloudy  fpecks,  which  may  be 
removed  by  rubbing,  dofometimes  float  in  the 
eye,  and  hurt  the  fight.  But  if  the  alteration 
of  the  viiible  qualities  in  the  external  objetft 
be  fuch  as  we  have  never  experienced  from  a 
depravation  of  the  organ,  we  fhould  be  inclin-* 
cd  to  trufl  our  eye-fight,  rather  than  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  external  objed:  has  remained 
unaltered. — Thirdly,  no  evil  confequence  has 
ever  happened  to  me  when  a6ling  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  my  faculty  of  feeing  is  a  well- 
informed  fenfe  :  whereas,  if  I  were  to  adl  on 
the  contrary  fuppofition,  I  (hould  foon  have 
caufe  to  regret  my  fcepticifm.  I  fee  a  poft 
in  my  way ;  by  turning  a  little  afide,  I  pafs  it 
tinhurt :  but  if  I  had  fuppofed  my  fight  falla- 
cious, and  gone  ftraight  forward,  a  bloody 
nofe,  or  fome thing  worfe,  might  have  been 
the  confequence.  If,  when  I  bend  my  courfe 
obliquely,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pofl  that 
feems  to  ftand  diredtly  before  me>  I  were  to 
run  my  head  full  againft  it,  I  fhould  inftantly 
fufpedl  a  depravation  in  my  e-^^e-iight :  but 
as  I  never  experience  any  misfortune  of  this 
kind,  I   believe  that  my  ftaf^  of  feeing  is  a 

N  well' 
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well-infoi-mcd  faculty.— Fourthly,  the  per- 
ceptions received  by  this  fcnfe  are  perfedly 
confiilent  with  one  another,  and  with  the  per- 
ception received  by  rnyochei  faculties.  When 
I  fee  the  appearance  of  a  folid  body  in  my  way, 
my  touch  always  confirms  the  teftimony  of 
my  fight ;  if  it  did  not,  I  (liould  fufpedl  a 
fallacy  in  one  or  other  of  thofe  fenfes,  perhaps 
in  both.  When  I  look  on  a  line  of  foldiers, 
they  all  feem  (landing  perpendicular,  as  I  my- 
felf  ftand  ;  but  if  the  m^rn  at  the  extremities 
of  the  line,  without  leaning  againfl:  ar^y  thing, 
were  to  appear  as  if  they  formed  an  angle  cf 
forty-five  degrees  with  the  earth's  furface,  I 
fhould  fufped:  fome  unaccountable  obliquity 
in  my  vifion. — Laftly,  after  the  experience 
of  feveral  years,  after  all  the  knowledge 
I  have  been  able  to  gather,  concerning  the 
fenfations  of  other  men,  from  reading,  dif- 
courfe,  and  obfervation,  I  have  no  reafon  to 
think  their  fenfations  of  fight  different  from 
mine.  Every  body,  who  ufes  the  Englifli  lan- 
guage, calls  fnow  white,  and  grafs  green;  and 
it  would  be  in  the  higheil:  degree  abfurd  to 
fuppofe,  that  what  they  call  the  fenfation  of 
whitenefs,  is  not  the  fame  fenfation  which  I 
call  by  that  name.  Some  few,  perhaps,  fee 
differently  from  me.  A  man  in  the  jaundice 
fees  that  rofe  yellow  which  I  fee  red  ;  a  fhort- 
fighted    man  fees  that  pi(fture  confufcdly  at 

th* 
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the  diflance  of  three  yards,  which  I  fee  dr- 
ilincflly.  But  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
fee  as  I  doy  zn  1  dKTcrently  from  thofc  few 
individuals  ;  whofe  fenfe  of  feeing  I  therefore 
confidcr  as  Icfs  pcrfci^l:  than  mine.  Nay,  tho' 
the  generality  of  mankind  were  fhort-fighted, 
dill  it  would  be  true,  that  we,  who  are  not 
fo,  have  the  mod  perfed  fight;  for  our  fight 
is  more  accurate  in  its  perceptions,  qualifies 
us  better  for  the  bafinefs  of  life,  and  coincides 
more  exaiHy,  or  at  leaft  more  immediately, 
with  the fenfadons received  by  theotherienfes. 
Yet  the  Oiort-fighted,  as  well  as  they  who 
have  the  acutell  fight,  trufl  to  this  fenfe, 
as  foon  as  they  are  placed  in  a  fituation  fa- 
vourable to  accurate  obfervation  :  all  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  it  is  more  difficult,  and  often 
more  inconvenient,  for  fliort- lighted  perfon^^ 
to  place  themfelves  in  fuch  a  fituation.  Still 
it  fhould  be  remembered  that  a  perfect  fenfe 
and  a  ivdl- infh' me d fenfe  are  not  fynonymous 
terms.  We  call  a  i^Tiia  'well-infonnedy  in 
oppofition  to  one  that  is  depraved  ov  fallacious i 
Ferfe5lion  and  imperfeclion  of  fenfe  are  relative 
terms ;  implying  a  compariibn,  either  be- 
tween different  men,  in  refped:  of  the  acute-r 
nefs  of  their  fenfes  and  faculties ;  or  be- 
tween any  fenfe,  as  it  appears  in  a  particular 
man,  and  the  degree  of  acutenefs  which  is 
found  to  belong  to  that  fenfe  as  it  appears 
N  2  ia 
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in  the  generality  of  mankind.  There  arc 
two  telefcopes,  one  of  which  gives  a  di- 
ftind:  view  of  an  object  at  two,  and  the  other 
at  four  miles  diftance  :  both  are  equally  well" 
informed^  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak) ;  that  is,  equally 
true  in  their  reprefentations  ^  but  the  one  is 
much  more  imperfedi  than  the  other. 

I  do  not,  at  prefent,  offer  any  further  illu- 
Arations  of  thefe  criteria  of  a  well-informed 
fenfe.  The  reader  who  examines  them  by  the 
rules  of  common  prudence,  will  perhaps  be 
fatisfied  with  them  :  at  leaft  I  am  apt  to  think, 
that  few  will  fufpedl  the  veracity  of  their  fa- 
culties when  they  ftand  this  teft.  But  let  it 
not  be  fuppofed,  that  I  mean  toinfinuate,  that 
a  man  never  trufts  his  faculties  till  he  firft  ex- 
amine them  after  this  manner :  we  believe  our 
fenfes  previoufly  to  all  reflexion  or  examina- 
tion ;  and  we  never  disbelieve  them,  but  upon 
the  authority  of  our  fenfes  placed  in  circum- 
fiances  more  favourable  to  accurate  obfervation.. 

If  the  reader  is  not  fatisfied  with  thefe 
criteria^  it  is  no  great  matter.  The  queftion 
concerning  a  well-informed  fenfe  it  is  not 
perhaps  eafy  to  anfvver.  I  offer  thefe  re- 
marks rather  as  hints  to  be  attended  to  by 
other  adventurers  in  this  part  of  fcience,  than 
as  a  compleat  folution  of  the  difficulty.  If 
it  were  not  that  I  prefume  fome  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  them  in  this  way,   I 

fhould 
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Hiould  have  omitted  them  altogether  ;  for  on 
them  does  not  depend  the  dodlrine  I  mean  to 
eftabhUi. 

SECT.       III. 

^he  fuhjcSl  continued.     Intuitive  truths  dijlin- 
guijhable   into  clajfes. 

OF  the  notions  attending  the  perception  of 
certain  truth,  we  formerly  mentioned 
this  as  one,  **  That  in  regard  to  fuch  truth, 
**  we  fuppofe  we  fliould  entertain  the  fame 
«*  fentiments  and  belief  if  we  were  perfedtly 
**  acquainted  with  all  nature."*  Left  it  fhould 
be  thought  that  we  mean  to  extend  this  notion 
too  far,  it  feems  proper  to  introduce  here 
the  following   remarks. 

I .  The  axioms  and  demonftratcd  conclu- 
fions  of  geometry  are  certainly  true,  and  cer- 
tainly agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things.  Thus 
we  judge  of  them  at  prefent ;  and  thus  we 
necelTarily  believe,  that  we  fhould  judge  of 
them,  even  if  we  were  endued  with  omnifci- 
ence  and  infallibility.  It  is  a  natural  didtate 
of  human  underftanding,  that  the  contrary  of 
thefe  truths  muft  for  ever  remain  abfurd  and 
impoffible^  and  that  omnipotence  itfelf  can- 
not change  th^ir  nature ;  though  it  might  fo 

deprave 

*  See  part  i.  chap.  i. 
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deprave  our  judgment,  as  to  make  us  disbe- 
lieve, or  not  perceive  them  *. 

2.  That  my  body  exlits,  and  is  endued 
with  a  thinking,  adlive,  and  permanent  prin- 
ciple, which  I  call  my  ibul ;  —That  the  ma- 
terial world  hath  fuch  an  exiftencc  as  the  vul- 
gar afcribe  to  it,  that  is,  a  real  leparate  exift- 
ience,  to  which  its  being  perceived  is  in  no 
"wife  necelTary  : — That  the  men,  beads,  houfes, 
and  mountains,  we  fee  and  feel  around  us, 
are  not  imaginary,  but  real  and  material  be- 
ings, 

*  Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  all  mathematical  truth 
is  refolveable  into  identical  proportions.  The  tbllowing  remark 
to  this  purpofe  is  taken  from  a  Dilfertation  on  Evidence,  printed 
at  Berlin  in  the  year  1764.  "  O.-nnes  mathematicorum  pro- 
**  pofitiones  funtiderticae,  ct  reprasfdntantwr  hac  formula,  azza 
*'  Sunt  veritates  identicae,  fub  varia  forma  exprelTae,  imo 
•'  ipfum,  quod  dicitur,  contradiftionis  principium,  vario  modo 
"  enunciatum  et  involutum  ;  Cquidem  omnes  hujus  generis  prq. 
*'  pofitiones  revera  in  eo  contineantur.  Secundum  noftram 
*'  autem  intelligendi  facultatem  ea  eft  propofitionum  differentia, 
*'  quod  quaedam  longa  ratiocinioruin  feiie,  alia  autem  breviori 
**  via,  ad  primum  omnium  prititipium  reducantur,  et  in  illud 
*'  rerolvaqtur.  Sic  v.  g.  propolitio  2  +  2:^:4,  ftitim  hue  ccdit 
*'  l  +  I-i-I  +  I=:i  +  l  +  I  +  I»>-e-  JfJem  eft  idem  ;  et,  propria 
*'  loqucndo,  hoc  modo  ei;uncia;i  debet. — Si  coutingat,  adeife 
■'•  vel  exiftere  quatuor  entia,  turn  exiftunt  quatuor  entia  ;  nam 
*<  de  exi/tentia  non  agunt  geometrae,  fed  ca  hypothetice  tan- 
«'  turn  fubinte'.ljgitur.  Inde  famma  oritur  certitude  ratiocinia 
*'  perfpicienti ;  ohfcrvat  nempe  ideaium  identitatem  j  ct  haec 
*'  ci\  evident!;),  afieiifum  immediate  cogens,  quam  mathemati- 
*'  cam  aut  geometriciim  vocamus.  Mathefi  tamen  fua  natura 
*'  priva  aon  ell  ec  propria  ;  oritur  etenim  ex  identitatis  percep- 
f  tuine,  quas  locum  habcie  poteft,  etiamli  idtse  noo  repraefcft' 
•*  tent  cxtefifum," 
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ings,  and  fiicli,   in  rcfpeft   of  fhape  .'•nd  tan- 
gible inni.M  itiidc,  a^  tlicy  appear  to  our  ll^nies ; 
I  am  not  only  confcious  that   I   believe,   but 
alfo  certain,  that  fuch  is  the  nature  of  thefe 
things  ;  and  that,  thus  far  at  Icaft,  in  regard 
to  the   niture  of  thefe  things,  an  omnifcient 
and  infallible  being  cannot  think  me  luiflakeii. 
Of  thefe  truths  I  am  fo  certain,  that  I  fcruple 
not  to  pronounce  every  being  in  an  error  who 
is  of  a  contrary  fentiment   concerning  them. 
For  fuppofe  an  intelligent  creature,  an  angel 
for   indance,  to  believe  that  there  are  not  in 
the   univerfe   any  fuch  things  as    this  folar 
fyftem,  this  earth,  thefe  mountains,  houfes, 
animals,    this    being  whom  I    call  myfelf; 
-could  I,  by  any  effort,  bring  myfelf  to   be- 
lieve,  that  his  opinion  is  a  true  one,  and  im- 
plies  a    propofition   expreflive  of  fcmething 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  ?  It  is  im- 
poffible  and  incrnceivable.     My  underftand- 
ing  intimates,  that  fuch  an  opinion  would  as 
certainly  be  falfe,  as  it  is  falfe  that   two  and 
two  are  equal  to  ten,  or    that   things  equal 
to  one  and  the  fame  thing  are  unequal  to  one 
unother.     Yet  this  is  an  opinion  which  om- 
nipotence could  render  true,  by  annihilating 
the  whole  of  this  folar  fyftem ;  or  m.ake  me 
admit  as  true,  by  depriving  me  of  underftand- 
ing.     But  {o  long  as  this  folar  fyltem  remains 

-unanni- 
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unannihilated,  and  my  Intelled:  undepraved, 
there  is  not  a  geometrical  axiom  more  true, 
or  more  evident  to  me,  than  that  this  Tolar 
iyftem,  and  all  the  objecls  above-mentioned, 
do  exiftj  there  is  not  a  geometrical  axiom 
that  has  any  better  title  to  be  accounted  a 
principle  of  human  knowledge  j  there  is  not 
a  geometrical  axiom  againft  which  it  is  more 
abfurd,  more  unreafonable,  more  unphilofo*^ 
phical,  to  argue. 

3.  That  fnow  is  white,  fire  hot,  gold  yel- 
low, and  fugar  fweet,  we  believe  to  be  cer-»- 
tainly  true.  Thefe  bodies  affed:  our  eyes, 
touch,  and  palate,  in  a  peculiar  manner;  and 
we  have  no  reafon  to  think,  that  they  afFedt 
the  organs  of  different  men  in  a  different 
manner :  on  the  contrary,  we  believe,  with 
fuUaffurancejfounded  on  fufficient  reafon,  that 
they  affed:  the  fenfes  of  all  men  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  peculiar  fenfation  we  receive 
from  them  depends  on  three  things  ;  on  the 
nature  of  the  objed  perceived,  on  the  nature 
of  the  organ  of  perception,  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  percipient  being.  Of  each  of  thefe  things 
the  Deity  could  change  the  nature;  and  make 
fugar  bitter,  fire  cold,  fnow  black,  and  gold 
green.  But  till  this  be  done  j  in  other  words, 
while  things  continue  as  they  are,  it  is  as 
certainly  true,  that  fnow  is  white,  fire  hot,&c, 
as  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four,  or  a 

■vvhple 
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whole  greater  than  a  part.  If  we  fuppofe, 
that  fnow,  liOtwith (landing  its  appearance,  is 
black,  or  not  white,  we  mull  alfo  fuppofe, 
that  our  rcnfes  and  intclle(5t  are  fallacious  fa- 
culties ;  and  therefore  cannot  admit  any  thing 
as  true  which  has  no  better  evidence  than  that 
pf  fcnfe  and  intellcd:.  If  a  creature  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  man  were  to  fay,  that  fnow 
is  black,  and  hot,  I  Ihould  reply,  (fuppofing 
him  to  ufe  thefe  words  in  the  fame  icniQ  in 
in  which  I  ufe  chem).  It  may  pofTibly  have 
that  appearance  to  your  fcnfes,  but  it  has  not 
that  appearance  to  mine  :  it  may  therefore,  in 
regard  to  your  faculties,  be  true;  and  if  fo,  it 
ought  to  conllitute  a  part  of  your  philofo- 
phy  :  but  of  my  philofophy  it  cannot  confti- 
tute  a  part,  becaufe,  in  refpecft  of  my  facul- 
ties, it  is  falfe,  being  contrary  to  fad:  and 
experience,  If  the  fame  being  were  to  af- 
firm, that  a  part  is  equal  to  a  whole,  I 
Hiould  anfwer,  it  is  impoflible^  none  can 
think  fo  but  thofe  who  are  deftitute  of  under- 
ftanding.  If  he  were  to  fay,  the  folar  fyftem 
explained  by  Newton  does  notexiil:,  I  fhoujd 
anfwer,  you  are  miftaken  ;  if  your  knowledge 
were  not  imperfect,  you  would  think  other- 
wife  ;  I  am  certain  that  it  does  exift. — We  fee, 
by  thus  dating  the  cafe,  what  is  the  difference 
between  thefc  three  forts  of  certainty.  But 
fiiil,  in  refpcc^  to  man,  thefe   three  forts  are 

all 
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all  equally  evident,  equally  certain,  and  e- 
qually  unfulceptible  of  confutation  :  and  none 
of  them  can  be  disbelieved  or  doubted  by  us, 
except  we  difavow  the  dirtindtion  between 
truth  and  falfhood,  by  fuppofmg  our  facul- 
ties fallacious. 

4.  Of  moral  truth,  we  cannot  bring  our- 
felves  to  think,  that  the  Deity's  notions 
(pardon  the  expreflion)  are  contrary  to  ours. 
If  we  believe  Him  omnifcient  and  infallible, 
can  we  alfo  believe,  that,  in  his  fight,  cru- 
elty, injuftice,  and  ingratitude,  are  worthy 
of  reward  and  praife,  and  the  oppolite  vir- 
tues of  blame  and  puniihment  ?  It  is  abfo- 
lutely  impofijble.  The  one  belief  deftroys 
the  other.  Common  fenfe  declares,  that  a 
being  poiTefTed  of  perfed;  knowledge  can  no 
more  entertain  fuch  a  fentiment,  than  I  with 
my  eyes  open  can  juft  now  avoid  feeing  the 
light.  If  a  created  being  were,  in  all  cafes, 
to  think  that  virtue  which  we  think  vice, 
and  that  vice  which  we  think  virtue,  what 
•would  be  our  notions  of  his  intelligence? 
8hould  we  not,  without  hefitation,  pronounce 
him  irrational,  and  his  opinion  an  abfurdity  ? 
Theabfurdity  indeed  is  conceivable,  and  may 
be  exprelfed  in  words  that  imply  no  contradic- 
tion :  but  that  any  bein^;  (hould  think  in  this 
nianner,  and  yet  not  think  wrong,  is  to  us  as 

perfectly 
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perfetftly  inconceivable,  as  that  the  fame  thing 
(liould  be  both  true  and  falfe.  * 

We  fpeak  here  of  the  great  and  leading 
principles  of  moral  duty.  Many  fubordinats 
duties  there  are,  which  rcfiilt  from  the  form 
of  particular  governments,  and  from  particular 
modesof  education;  and  there  are  fome,  which, 
though  admirably  i^dapted  to  the  improveirent 
and  perfection  of  our  nature,  are  yet  lo  fublime, 
that  the  natural  confcience  of  mankind,  unaf- 
iifted  by  revelation,  can  hardly  be  fnppofed 
capable  of  difcovering  them  :  but  in  regard  to 
juftice,  gratitude,  and  chofe  other  virtues,  of 
which  no  rational  beings  (fo  far  as  we  know) 
are  or  can  be  ignorant, it  is  impoffible  for  us  to 
believe  that  our  fentiments  are  wrong.  I  fay, 
there  are  duties  of  which  no  rational  beings  can 
be  ignorant :  for  if  moral  fentiments  be  the  re- 
fult  of  a  bias,  or  visinfita,  communicated  to  the 
rational  foul  by  its  Creator,  then  muft  they  be 

as 

♦  Locl-.e  r.ys,  t'lst  Moral  Tfiitli  is  fjfceptible  of  demonftra- 
tion.  If  by  this  he  me  ns,  that  it  ndmits  of  evidence futlicient  to 
liitisfy  every  rational  mind,  he  i$  certainly  in  the  rif^ht.  But  if 
by  the  word  JemonfiratioHhe.  meant,  what  Geometricians  mean 
by  it,  a  proof  that  miy  be  refolvcd  into  one  or  more  ftlfevident 
axioms  whole  ccutrarics  are  inconceivable,  we  confcfs  that  nei, 
ther  moral  nor  hillorical  truth  is  fufceptible  cf  demonftration, 
iior  many  other  truths  of  the  mod  unqueftionable  certainty. 
However  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  Locke  intended  to  ufe 
this  word  in  any  (Irit^tr  ftnfe  than  what  is  fixed  by  gaieral 
pradice  ;  according  to  which,  every  proof  that  brings  indubi- 
table evidence  to  tlu:  rCufou  or  Icnics  may  properly  be  called  a 
demonftration. 
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as  univerfal  as  rational  nature,  and  as  perma- 
nent as  the  effecfls  of  any  other  natural  law  j 
and  it  is  as  abfurd  to  argue  againft  their  truth 
or  authenticity,  as  againft  the  reality  of  any 
other  matter  of  fad:.     But  feveral  authors  of 
note  have  denied  this  inference,  as  well  as  the 
principle  whence  it  proceeds ;  or  at  leaft,  by 
calling  the  one   in  queftion,  have  endeavour- 
ed to  make  us  fceptical  in  regard  to  the  other. 
They  have  endeavoured  to  prove,   that  moral 
fcntiment  is   different  in  different  countries, 
and  under  different  forms  of  religion,  govern- 
ment,  and  manners  -,  that  therefore,  in    re- 
fpedl  of  it,  there  is  no  vis  infita  in  the  mind;  for 
that,  previous  to  education,  we  are  in  a  flate 
of  perfedl  indifference  as  to  virtue  and  vice  j 
and    that    an  oppolite  courfe    of  education 
would  have  made  us  think  that  virtue  which 
now  we    think  vice,   and    that  vice  which 
now  we  think  virtue  :  in  a  word,  that  mo- 
ral   fentiments    are    as    much  the    effedl  of 
cudom  and  human    artifice,  as  our  tafle  in 
drefs,  furniture,  and   the   modes  of  convcr- 
lation.     In   proof  of  this  do(fl:rine,  a   mul- 
titude of  fadts  have   been   brought   together, 
to  fhow    the   prodigious  diverlity,  and  even 
contrariety,    that   takes    place  in  the  moral 
opinions  of  different   ages,   nations,  and  cli- 
mates.    Of  all  our  modern  fceptical  notions, 
this    (eemed  to  me  one   of  the  moft  dange- 
rous. 
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roiis.  For  my  own  fatisfa^tion,  and  for  the 
lake  of  thofc  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  inftrudl, 
I  have  been  at  great  pains  to  examine  it ;  and 
the  examination  has  turned  out  to  my  entire 
fatisfa(5lion.  But  the  materials  I  have  col- 
le<fted  on  this  fubjeift  are  far  too  bulky  to  be 
inferted  here.  The  fccptical  arguments  are 
founded,  not  only  on  midakes  concerning  the 
nature  of  virtue,  but  alfo  on  fome  hiftorical 
fads  mifrcprefented,  and  on  others  fo  equi- 
vocal, and  bare  of  circumftances,  that  they 
really  have  do  meaning.  From  the  number 
of  hiftorical,  as  well  as  philofophical,  difqui- 
fitions,  which  I  found  it  neceffary  to  intro- 
duce, the  inquiry  concerning  the  univerfality 
and  immutability  of  moral  truth,  which  I 
thought  to  have  comprifed  in  a  few  pages, 
foon  fwelled  into  a  treatife.  I  meant  to  have 
finifhed  it  fome  years  ago  -,  but  have  hitherto 
been  prevented  by  a  number  of  unforefeen 
accidents. 

5.  Of  probable  truth,  a  fuperior  being  may 
think  differently  from  us,  and  yet  be  in  the 
right.  For  every  proportion  is  either  true  or 
falfe  ;  and  every  probable  pall  event  has  either 
happened,  or  not  happened,  as  every  pro- 
bable future  event  will  either  happen  or  not 
happen.  From  the  imperfedion  of  our  fa- 
culties, and  from  the  narrownefs  of  our  ex- 
perience. 
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pericncc,  we  may  judge  wrong,  when  we 
think  that  a  certain  event  has  happened,  or 
will  happen  :  and  a  being  of  more  extendve 
experience,  and  more  perfe(ft  underftanding, 
may  fee  that  we  judge  wrong  i  for  that  the 
event  in  queftion  never  did  happen,  nor  ever 
will.  Yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  a  man  may 
either  prudently  or  rationally  diftruft  his  pro- 
bable notions  as  fallacious.  That  which 
man,  by  the  conftitution  of  his  nature,  is  de- 
termined to  admit  as  probable,  he  ought  to 
admit  as  probable;  for,  in  regard  to  man, 
that  is  probable  truth.  Not  to  admit  it  pro- 
bable, when  at  the  fame  time  he  muft  believe 
it  to  be  fo,  is  mere  obflinacy  :  and  not  to 
believe  that  probable,  which  all  other  men 
who  have  the  fame  view  of  all  the  circum- 
flances,  believe  probable,  would  be  afcribed 
to  caprice,  or  want  of  underftanding.  If  one 
in  fuch  a  cafe  were  rcfradlory,  we  fhould  na- 
turally afk,  How  comes  it,  that  you  think 
differently  from  us  in  this  matter  ?  have  you 
any  reafon  to  think  us  in  a  miftake  ?  is  your 
knowledge  of  the  circumftances  from  which 
we  infer  the  probability  of  this  event,  differ- 
ent from  ours?  do  you  know  any  thing  about 
it,  of  which  we  are  ignorant  ?  If  he  reply  in 
the  negative,  and  yet  pern  ft  in  contradicting 
our   opinion,  we  ftiould  certainly  think  him 

an 
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an  unrcafonablc  m;\n.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
which  to  hanian  creatures  leems  intuitively 
probable,  is  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  firlt 
principles  of  probable  human  knowledge.  A 
human  creature  adls  an  irrational  part  when 
he  argues  againll  it  ;  and  if  he  refufe  to  ac- 
knowledge it  probable,  he  cannot,  without 
contradi(!ting  himfclf,  acquiefce  in  any  other 
human  probability  whatloever. 

It  appears   from   what  has  been  faid,  that 
there  are  various  kinds  of  intuitive  certainty; 
and  that  ihofe  who   will  not  allow  any  truth 
to  be  f elf-evident,  except  what  has  all  the 
characfteriftics  of   a  geometrical  axiom,    are 
much   miftaken.     From    the  view  we  have 
given  of  this  fubjed:,  it  would  be  eafy  to  re- 
duce thefe   intuitive   certainties  into  claiTes; 
but   this  is  not  neceflary  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion.     We  are  here  treating  of  the  nature 
and  immutability  of  truth  as    perceived   by 
human    faculties.      Whatever  intuitive  pro- 
pofition  man,  by  the  lav/  ct  his  nature,  mufl 
believe  as  certain,  or  as  probable,  is,  in  re- 
gard to  him,  certain  or  probable  truth;  and 
muft  conftitute  a  part  of  human  knowledge, 
and   remain  unalterably  the  fame,  as  long  as 
the    human  conftitution   remains  unaltered. 
And  we  muft  often  repeat,  that  he  who  at- 
tempts to  difprove  fuch  intuitive  truth,  or  to 
make  men  fceptical  in  regard   to  it,  a(fls  a 

part 
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part  as  inconfiftent  with  found  reafoning^ 
and  as  efFe(5tually  fubverfive  of  all  human 
knowledge,  as  if  he  attempted  to  difprove 
truths  which  he  knew  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  eternal  and  necelTary  relations  of  things. 
Whether  the  Deity  can  or  cannot  change 
thefe  truths  into  falfhoods,  we  need  not  feek 
to  determine,  becaufe  it  is  of  no  confe- 
quence  to  us  to  know.  It  becomes  us  bet- 
ter to  inqure,  with  humility  and  reverence, 
into  what  he  has  done,  than  vainly,  and 
perhaps  prefumptuoufly,  into  what  he  can 
do.  Whatever  he  has  been  pleafed  to  efta- 
blifh  in  the  univerfe,  is  as  certainly  efta- 
blilhed,  as  if  it  were  in  itfelf  unchangeable 
and  from  eternity  ;  and,  while  he  wills  it  to 
remain  what  he  made  it,  is  as  permanent  as 
his  own  nature. 


CHAP.         il. 

jT/^f  preceding  theory  rejeSled  by  fceptkat 
writers* 

"^^7  E    have  feen,  that  mathematicians  and 
'  ^     natural  philofophers  do,  in  effedt,  ac- 
knowledge the  diftincflion  between  common 
i^nfe    and    reafon,  as   above  explained ;  ad- 
mitting 
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mitciiig  the  didates  of  the  former  as  ulti- 
mate and  uiiqucllioriable  principles,  and  ne- 
ver attempting  either  to  prove  or  to  difprove 
thcni  by  rcafoning.  If  we  inquire  a  little 
into  the  genius  of  modern  fcepticifm,  we 
fhall  fee,  th:\t,  there,  a  very  different  plan  of 
invellig  ition  has  been  adopted.  Tliis  will 
bed  appeiir  by  inllances  taken  from  that  pre- 
tended philofophy.  But  firft  let  us  offer  a 
few  general  remarks. 


SECTION     I. 

General  Obfervations.     Rife  and  Prcgrefs  of 
Modem  Scepticifm* 

I  /  \  ^  H  E  Cartefian  philofophy  is  to  be  con- 
■^  fidered  as  the  ground-work  of  mo- 
dern fcepticifm.  '1  he  fource  of  Locke's 
reafoning  againfl  the  feparate  exiffence  of 
the  fecondary  qualities  of  matter,  of  Ber- 
keley's reafoning  againft  the  exigence  of 
a  material  world,  and  of  Hume's  reafoning 
againil  the  exiftence  both  of  foul  and  body, 
may  be  found  in  the  firft  part  of  the 
Pri/2cipia  of  Des  Cartes.  Yet  nothing  feems 
to  have  been  further  from  the  intention  of 
this  worthy    and    moft    ingenious    philofo- 

O  pher> 
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pher,  than  to  give  countenance  to  error,  ir- 
religion,  or  licentioafnefs.  He  begins  with 
doubting;  but  it  is  with  a  view  to  arrive  at 
eonvi'flion  :  his  fuccelTors  (fome  of  them  at 
leaftj  the  further  they  advance  in  their  fy- 
flems,  become  more  and  more  fceptical ; 
and  at  length  the  reader  is  told,  to  his  in- 
finite pkalure  and  emolument,  that  the  un- 
derftanding,  acting  alone,  does  intirely  fub- 
vert  itfelf,  and  leaves  not  the  lowed  degree 
of  evidence  in  any  proportion  whatfoever  *. 

The  firft  thing  a  philofopher  ought  to  do, 
according  to  Des  Cartes,  is  to  divefl  him- 
felf  of  :/iI  prejudices,  and  all  his  former  opi- 
nions j  to  rejedt  the  evidence  of  fen fe,  of  in- 
tuition, and  of  mathematical  demonilration  ^ 
to  fuppofe  that  there  is  no  God,  nor  heaven, 
nor  earth;  and  that  man  has  neither  hands, 
nor  feet,  nor  body;— in  a  word,  he  is  to 
doubt  of  every  thing  of  which  it  is  poflible 
to  doubt,  and  to  be  perfuaded,  that  every 
thing  is  falfe  which  can  pofiibly  be  conceived 
to  be  doubtful.  Nuw  there  is  only  one  point 
of  which  it  is  impolTible  to  doubt,  namely. 
That  I,  the  perfon  who  doubts,  am  thinking. 
This  propoiition,  therefore,  I  think y  and  this 
only,  may  be  taken  for  granted  ;  and  nothing 
elfe  whatfoever    is    to  be  believed  without 

proof. 

What 

f  Treatife  of  Hiunan  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 
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What  is  to  be  expevftcd  from  this  flrangc 
introdu<ftion  ?  One  or  other  of  thefe  two 
things  miifl  nccellarily  follow.  This  author 
will  either  believe  nothing  at  all;  or  if  he 
believe  any  thino;,  it  muft  be  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  fiilfe  and  fophiftical  rea- 
foning.*  But  Des  Cartes  is  no  fceptic 
in  his  moral  reafonings :  therefore,  in  his 
moral  reafonings,  he  mull:  be  a  fophifter. 
Let  us  fee,  whether  we  can  make  good  this 
charge  againil:  him  by  fadts. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  thinks,  he 
thence  infers,  that  he  exifts  :  Ego  cogiio,  ergo 
film:  I  think  ;  therefore  I  exift.  Now  there 
cannot  be  thought  where  there  is  noexiftencCi 
before  he  take  it  for  granted  that  he  thinks, 
he  mufl  alfo  take  it  for  granted  that  he  exift s. 
This  argument,  therefore,  proceeds  on  a  fup- 
pofition,  that  the  thing  to  be  proved  is 
true;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  fophifm,  a  ^^- 
titio  principii.  Even  fuppofing  it  poilible  to 
conceive  thinking,  without  at  the  fame  time 
conceix'ingexiftence,  ftrill  this  is  no  conclufive 
argument,  except  it  could  be  fliown,  that  it 
is  more  evident  to  a  man  that  he  thinks,  than 
that  he  exifts ;  for  in  every  true  proof  a  lefs 
evident  propoiition  is  inferred  from  one  that 
is  more  evident.  But,  /  think,  and,  /  exijl, 
are  equally  evident.  Therefore  this  is  no 
true  proof. — To  fet  an  example  of  falfe  rea- 
O  2  foning 

*  See  the  firft  part  of  this  EfTa^. 
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foning  in  the  very  foundation  of  a  fyflem,  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  bad  confequences. 

Having  in  this  manner  efbabhfhed  his  own 
exiftence,  our  author  next  proceeds  to  prove 
the  veracity  of  his  faculties;  that  is,  to  fliow 
by  reafoning,  that  what  he  thinks  true,  is 
really  true,  and  that  what  he  thinks  falfe  is 
really  falfe.  He  would  have  done  better  to 
have  taken  this  alfo  for  granted:  the  argu- 
ment by  which  he  atteinpts  to  prove  it,  does 
more  honour  to  his  heart  than  to  his  under- 
ftanding.  It  is  indeed  a  fophifm  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  former,  in  which  he  takes 
that  for  granted  which  he  means  to  prove. 
It  runs  thus.  We  are  confcious,  that  we 
have  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  a  being  infinite- 
ly perfedt,  intelligent,  and  powerful,  necef- 
farily  exiftent  and  eternal.  This  idea  differs 
from  all  our  other  ideas  in  two  refped:s : — 
It  implies  the  notions  of  eternal  and  neceffary 
exiftence,  and  of  infinite  perfedlion;— it 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  a  fidion  of  the  ima- 
gination 'y  and  therefore  exhibits  no  chime- 
ra or  imaginary  being,  but  a  true  and  im- 
mutable nature,  which  muft  of  neceffity  ex- 
iftjbecaufe  neceffary  exiftence  is  comprehend- 
ed in  the  idea  of  it.  Therefore  there  is  a  God, 
neceffarily  exiftent,  infinitely  wife,  powerful, 
and  true,  and  poffeffed  of  all  perfedion* 
This  Being  is  the  maker  of  us  and  of  all  our 

faculties  5 
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fliciilties ;  he  c.innot  deceive,  becauf;:  he  is 
iiitiDitcly  perfect ;  therefore  our  fLicuUies  arQ 
true,  and  not  fiiUucIous*.— The  fame  argu- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  others,  parti- 
cularly by  Dr.  Barrow.  **  Cartefius,"  fays 
that  pious  and  learned  author,  **  hath  well 
"  obferved,  that,  to  make  us  abfolutely  cer- 
**  tain  of  our  having  attained  the  truth,  it  is 
**  required  to  be  known,  whether  our  facul- 
"  ties  of  apprehending  and  judging  the  truth, 
**  be  true  j  which  can  only  be  known  from 
**  the  power,  goodnefs,  and  truth  of  our 
'*  Creator  f." 

I  objedt  not  to  this  argument  for  the  di- 
vine exillence,  drawn  from  the  idea  of  an 
all-perfe(fl  being,  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  confcious ;  though  perhaps  this  is  not  the 
moft  unexceptionable  method  of  evincing  that 
great  truth.  I  allow,  that  when  a  man  be- 
lieves a  God,  he  cannot,  without  abfurdity 
and  impiety,  deny  or  queftion  the  veracity 
of  his  own  faculties ;  and  that  to  acknow- 
ledge a  diltindion  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood,  implies  a  perfuafion,  that  certain  laws 
are  eftablifhed  in  the  univerfe,  on  which  the 
natures  of  all  created  things  depend,  which 
(to  me  at  leaft)  is   incomprehenfible,  except 

on 

*  Cartefii  Princip.  Philor,  part  i.  5.  14.  15.  18. 
f  Left.  Geomet.  7. 
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on  the  fuppofition  of  a  fupreme,  intelligent, 
direding  caufe.  But  I  acquiefce  in  thefe 
principles,  becaufe  I  take  the  veracity  of  my 
faculties  for  granted ;  and  this  I  feel  myfelf 
necelTitated  to  do,  becaufe  1  feel  it  to  be  the 
law  of  my  nature  which  I  cannot  poflibly 
counterad.  Proceeding  then  upon  this  in- 
nate and  irrefiflible  notion,  that  my  faculties 
are  true,  I  infer,  by  the  juftefl:  reafoning,  that 
God  exifts ;  and  the  evidence  for  this  great 
truth  is  fo  clear  and  convincing,  that  I  can- 
not withftand  its  force,  if  I  believe  any  thing 
elfe  whatfoever. 

Des  Cartes  argues  in  a  different  man- 
ner. Becaufe  God  exifls,  (fays  he),  and  is 
perfedl,  therefore  my  faculties  are  true. 
Right. — But  how  do  you  know  that  God 
exifls  ?  I  infer  it  from  the  fecond  principle 
of  my  philofophy,  already  eftablifhed,  Cogito, 
ergo  film. — How  do  you  know  that  your  in- 
ference is  jufl  ?  It  fatisfies  my  reafon. — Your 
argument  proceeds  on  a  fuppofition,  that 
what  fatisfies  your  reafon  is  true?  It  does. — 
Do  you  not  then  take  it  for  granted,  that 
your  reafon  is  not  a  fallacious,  but  a  true 
faculty  ?  This  mull  be  taken  for  granted, 
otherwife  the  argument  is  good  for  nothing. 
And  if  fo,  ycur  argument  proceeds  on  a  fup^ 
polition,  that  the  point  to  be  proved  is  true, 
Jp  a  word,   you  pretend  to  prove  the  truth 

of 
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of  our  faculties,  by  an  argument  wjilch  ev^i- 
d^-ntly  and  nccclfarily  fup.pofts  tlicb'  truth. 
Your  philofophy  is  built  on  ibphjfms  ;  how 
then  can  it  be  according  to  common  fenfe  ? 

As    this    philofophcr    doubted    where    he 
ought  to  have  been  confident,    fo  he  is  often 
•cohdent    where    he    ought    to    doubt.       He 
admits  not  his  own  exiltcnce,  till  he  thinks 
he  has  proved  it ;  yet  his   fyftem  is   replete 
with  hypothefes  taken  for  granted,    without 
proof,  almoll  without  examination.     He  fets 
out  with   the  profelHon  of  univerfal  fcepti- 
cifm ;  but  many  of  his  theories  are  founded 
in  the  moft  unphilofophical  credulity.     Had 
he  taken  a  little  more  for  granted,  he  would 
have  proved  a  great  deal  more  :  he  takes  al- 
moft  nothing  for  granted,   (  I  fpeak    of  what 
he  profefles,  not  of  what  he  performs )  ;  and 
therefore  he  proves   nothing.     In  geometry, 
however,  he  is  rational  and  ingenius ;   there 
are  fome  curious  remarks  in  his  difcourfe  on 
the   palhons ;    his   phyfics   are   fanciful    and 
plaufible ;  his  treatife  on  mufic  perfpicuous, 
though    fuperficial  :     a    lively     imagination 
fcems  to  have  been  his  chief  talent;  want  of 
knowledge  in  the   grounds   of  evidence   his 
principal  defe(fl:. 

We  are  informed  by  Father  Male- 
3  RAN  CHE,  that  the  fenfes  were  at  firft  as 
honeil  faculties   as   one   could   dcfire    to  be 

endued 
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endued  with,  till  aftd-  they  were  debauched 
by  original  lin ;  an  adventure,  from  which 
they  contracfled  fuch  an  invincible  propenfity 
to  cheating,  that  they  are  now  continually 
lying  in  wait  to  deceive  us.  But  there  is  in 
man,  it  feems,  a  certain  clear-fighted,  flout, 
old  faculty,  called  rcafoUy  which,  without 
being  deceived  by  appearances,  keeps  an  eye 
upon  the  rogues,  and  often  proves  too  cun-t 
ning  for  them.  Malebranche  therefore 
advifeth  us  to  doubt  with  all  our  might.  "  If 
^'  a  man  has  only  learned  to  doubt,"  fays  he,- 
*'  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  has  made 
*^  an  inconfiderable  progrefs  *."  Progrefs  \ 
in  what  ? — in  fcience  ?  Is  it  not  a  contradic- 
tion, or  at  leail  an  inconfiflency,  in  terms,  to 
fay  that  a  man  makes  progrefs  in  fcience  by 
doubting  -^  ?  If  one  were  to  afk  the  way  to 
Dublin,  and  to  receive  for  anfwer,  that  he 
ought  iirft  of  all  to  fit  down  ;  for  that  if  he 
had  only  learned  to  fit  ftill,  he  migl^t  be  af- 
fured,  that  he  had  made  no  inconliderable 
progrefs  in  his  journey ;  I  fuppofe  he  would 
hardly  trouble  his  informer  with  ^  fecond 
aueilion. 

It 

»  PuV)n  ne  s'lmagine  pas^  que  Ton  ait  peu  avance,  fi  on  a 
feuleint;nt  appris  a  douter. 

La  Recherche  de  la  Ver'tte  I'tv.  I.  ch.  20. 
■\  Eft  contrarictas  inter  rcrtay^/t'/,  et  dvb'mfunt. 

Dis  Carta,  Ohjefi.  it  ReJ}o?if.  fept'm^. 
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It  is  true,  this  author  makes  a  difl:in<f\ion 
between    tlic    doubts    of    patrion,    brutality, 
and    blindnel's,    and   thore   of  prudence,  di- 
ftruit,  and  penetration  :    the  former,  fays  he, 
are   the  doubts  of  Academics  and   Atheifts ; 
tl>c   latter   are  the  doubts   of  the  true  philo- 
fophcr  *.     It  is  true  alfo,  that  he  allows  us 
to  give  an  entire  con  fen  t  to  the  things  tliat 
appear    entirely  evident  -f*.     But    he  adopts, 
notwithflanding,     the     principles     of     Des 
Cartes'  firll  philofophy,    That   we   ought 
to  begin  our  inquiries  with  univerfal  doubt, 
taking  only  our  ovi^n  confcioufnefs  for  grant- 
ed, and  thence  inferring  our  exigence,  and 
the  exiftence  of  God,  and  proving,  from  the 
divine  veracity,    that  our    faculties   are    not 
fallacious.     Where-ever  it  is  polTible  that  a 
deluding  fpirit   may   deceive  us,    there,  fays 
Malebranche,  we  ought  to  doubt  J  ^  but 
a  deluding  fpirit  may  deceive  us  where-ever 
our    memory     is    employed    in     reafoning ; 
therefore,  in  all  fuch  reafonings,    there  may 
be  error.     And  if  fo,  there  may  be  error  in 

reafoning 


*   Rerherclie  de  la  Vcritc,  liv,  i.  ch.  20,  feSt.  3. 

+  Ou'on  ne  doit  jamais  donner  un  confentement  entier,  qu, 
^  des  thofes  qui  paroiJent  entierement  evidentes.  Recherche 
di  la  Ver'ttcy  liv.  I,  ch.  2.0.  feci.  3. — This  is  indeed  a  ra- 
tional fcepticifm,  fuch  as  ArUlotle  recommends,  and  ^^try 
fijcnd  to  truth  muft  approve. 

t  IJ.  liv.  d'  ch.  6. 
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reafoning  of  every  kind ;  for  without  memory 
there  can  be  no  reafoning :  but  in  the  truths 
difcovered  by  a  fingle  glance,  [connoijfances  de 
Jimple  "vuej,  fuch  as  this,  That  two  and  two 
make  four,  it  is    not  poffible,  he  fays,  for  a 
deluding  god,  {dieu  trompeur) ,  however  pow- 
erful, to  deceive  him. — It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that 
fuch  dodrines  muft  lead  either  to  fophiftry, 
or  to  univerfal  fcepticifm,  or  rather  to  both. 
For  if  a  demonflrated  conclufion  may  be  falfe 
for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,    an 
axiom  may  be  fo  too :  my  belief  of  the  firft 
is  not  lefs  neceffary,  than  my  belief  of  the 
lafl.     Intuition  is,  of  all  evidence,  the  clear- 
eft,  and  moft  immediately  convincing  ^  but 
demonftration    produces    abfolute  certainty> 
and  full  convidlion,  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
underftands  it  *. — Malebranche,  indeed, 
acknowledges,  that  we  may  reafon  when  once 
we  know  that  God   is  no  deceiver:  but  this, 
he  fays,  muft  be  known  at  one  glance,  (that 
is,  I    fuppofe,  intuitively),  or    it  cannot   be 
known  at  all;  for  all   reafoning  on  this  fub- 
je6t  may  be  fallacious  f. 

But 

*  See  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  the  latter 
/^■alytics  of  Ariftotle.  The  great  philofopher  holds,  that  in- 
t'jitioi!  ami  demonftration  areequally  piodutftive  cf  knowledge  ; 
tiiuugli  the  former  be  the  Jirii,  the  cleareft,  and  moft  knmc- 
dlaie  evidence. 

t  Rcc'iKixhe  dc  lii  Vc-ilu-,  iiv  6.  cb.  6. 
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But  I  do  not  pretend  to  unfold  all  the  fiiH'c 
and  Iccptical    principles  ot  this  author's  phi- 
lulbphy.       To  confcfs   the    truth,     I  do  not 
well  underil  nd  it.     He  is  generally  myfti- 
eal ;  often,  if  I  miftake  not,  felf-contradi6lo- 
ry  -y   and   his  genius   is  ftrangely   warped  by  a 
Uiperllicious   veneration  for  the  ahfurdities  of 
Popery.      He  rejeds  the  evidence    of  fenfe, 
becaufe  it  feems  repugnant  to  his  reafon  ;  he 
admits    tranfubitantiation,    though  certainly 
repugnant    both    to    reafon    and  fenfe.     Of 
Arillotle,  and  Seneca,  and    the  other  ancient 
philofophers,  he  fays,  that   their   lights  are 
nothing  but  thick  darknefs,    and  their  mod 
illuftrious   virtues,    nothing    but   intolerable 
pride*.       Fy,    M.  Malebranche  !     Po- 
pery, with  all   its   abfurdities,    requires  not 
from  its  adherents  fo  uncandid,  and  fo  illibe- 
ral, a  declaration.     An  Ariftotelian,  of  your 
own  religion  and  country,  and  nearly  of  your 
own  age,  delivers  a  very    different  doflrine: 
**  Arillotle,    fupported  by  philofophy,  hath 
**  afcended   by   the  fteps  of  motion  even   to 
**  the  knowledge  cf  one  firff  mover,  who  is 
**  God.     In  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
**  of  divine  things,    we  muft  learn  fcience, 
**  otherwife  we  Ihall  fall  into  error.     Phi- 
**  lofophy  and  theology  bear   teftimony   to, 
**  and  mutually,    connrm,    each  other,  and 

*'  pro- 

*  Kechcrthe  Je  U  Vciiic,    liv.  6.  ch.  6. 
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*'  produce  a  more  perfecfl  knowledge  of  the 
**  truth :  the  latter  teaches  what  we  ought 
**  to  believe,  and  reafon  makes  us  believe  it 
**  more  ealily,  and  with  greater  fteadinefs. 
**  They  are  two  lights,  which,  by  their 
**  union,  yield  a  more  brilliant  luftre  than 
**  either  of  them  could  yield  fingly,  or  both 
**  if  feparated.  Mofes  learned  the  philofo- 
*'  phy  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Daniel  in  Ba- 
**  bylon  that  of  the  Chaldeans  *."  This 
learned  and  judicious  Peripatetic  goes  on  to 
£how,  that  Jerome,  Auguftine,  Gregory  of 
Nice,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  enter- 
tained the  fame  honourable  opinion  of  the 
ancient  philofophers. — If  Des  Cartes,  and 
his  difciple  Malebranche,  had  ftudied  the 
ancients  more,  and  indulged  their  own  imagi- 
nation lefs,  they  would  have  made  a  better 
figure  in  philofophy,  and  done  much  more 
fervice  to  mankind.  But  it  was  their  aim 
to  decry  the  ancients  as  much  as  poffible  : 
and  ever  fince  their  time,  it  has  been  too 
much  the  fafhion  to  overlook  the  difcoveries 
of  former  ages,  as  altogether  unnecefTary  to 
the  improvement  of  the  prefent.  Male- 
branche often  inveighs  againft  Ariftotle 
iu  particular,  with  the  mofl  virulent  bit- 
tcniefs  ',  and  affedts,  on  all  occafions,  to  treat 

him 

*  Bouju.     lutroduiiion  a  Id   Philofopljic,    chap.  9.    Paris 
1 6:  4-  tblio. 
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treat  him   with  fupreme  contempt  *.     Had 
this    great    ancient  employed  his  genius    in 
the    fuhverfion   of  virtue,  or  in  ellablifliing 
tendts   incompatible    with   the  principles  of 
natural   religion,  he  would  have  deferved  the 
fevereft  cenfure.     But  Malebranche  lays 
nothing  of  this  kind  to  his  charge;  he  only 
finds  him  guilty  of  fome  fpeculative  errors  in 
natural   philofophy.      Ariftotle  was    not  ex- 
empted from   that  fallibility  which  is  inci- 
dent  to  human  nature  ;  yet  it  would  not  be 
amifs,  if  our  modern  wits  would  ftudy  him 
a   little,  before  they  venture  to  decide  fo  po- 
fitlvely  on  his  abilites  and  charadler.     It  is 
obfervable,  that  he  is  moft  admired  by  thofe 
who  bed  underftand  him.     Now,  the  con- 
trary  is  true  of  our   modern  fceptics:  they 
are  moft  admired  by  thofe  who  read   them 
leaft,  and   who   take  their   chara<5ters    upon 
trull,  as  they  find  them  delivered  in  coffee- 
houfes  and  drawing-rooms,  and  other  places 
of  faflaionablc  converfation,  whofe  dodirines 
do  fo   much  honour   to  the  virtue  and  good 
fenfe  of  this  enlightened  age. 

I   have  fometimes   heard  the  principles  of 
the   Socratic  fchool  urged  as  a  precedent  to 
juftify  our  modern   fceptics.     Modern  fcep- 
ticifm  is  of  two  kinds,  unlike  in  their  na- 
ture, 

*  See  Recberche  dc  la  Verite,  liv.  6.  ch.  j, 
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ture,  though  the  one  be  the  foundation  of 
the  other.  Des  Cartes  begins  with  uni- 
verfal  doubt,  that  in  the  end  he  may  arrive 
at  conviction  :  Hume  begins  with  hypothefis, 
and  ends  with  univerlal  doubt.  Now,  does 
not  Ariftotle  propofe,  that  all  inveftigation 
fhould  begin  with  doubt  ?  And  does  not  So- 
crates affirm,  that  he  knows  nothing  cer- 
tainly, except  his  own  ignorance  ? 

AH  this  is  true.  Ariftotle  propofes,  that 
inveftigation  fliould  begin  with  doubt  *.  He 
compares  doubting  to  a  knot,  which  it  is  the 
end  of  invefligation  to  difintangle;  and  there 
can  be  no  iblution,  where  there  is  no  knot 
or  difficulty  to  be  folved.  But  Ariftotle's 
doubt  is  quite  of  a  diffisrent  nature  from  that 
of  Des  Cartes.  The  former  admits  as 
true  whatever  is  felf-evident,  without  feek- 
ing  to  prove  it  ;  nay,  he  affirms,  that  thofe 
men  who  attempt  to  prove  felf-evident 
principles,  or  who  think  that  fuch  principles 
may  be  proved,  are  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  proof f.  It  differs  alfo  moil:  eflen- 
tially  from  the  fcepticifm  of  Mr.  Hume. 
The  reafonings  of  this  author  all  terminate 
in  doubt;  whereas  Ariflotle's  conftant  aim 
is,  to  difcover  truth,  and  eftablilh  convic- 
tion. 

^  Ariftot.  Metapliyf,   lib.  3.  cap.  1.      Avitv  y  hk  $s-i:'  uyjonToi 
f  Anftotr.  Metaphyf.  lib.  4.  cap.   4.  . 
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tion.     He   defines    phllofophy   the  fcience   of 
Truth 'y  divides  it  into  fpeculative  and  practi- 
cal :     and    exprefsly  declares,   that    truth   is 
the   end    of  the  former,  and    adion  of  the 
latter*. 

Cicero,  in  order  to  compliment  a  fe(ft,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  not  a  confident  dif- 
ciple,  afcribes  to  Socrates  a  very  high  degree 
of  fcepticifm  ti  making  his  principles  near- 
ly the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  New  Academy, 
who  profefled  to  believe,  that  all  things  are 
fo  involved  in  darknefs,  that  nothing  can  be 
known  with  certainty.  The  only  difference 
between  them,  according  to  Cicero  in  this 
place,  is,  that  Socrates  affirmed,  that  he  knew 
nothing  but  his  own  ignorance  :  whereas  Ar- 
celilas  and  the  reft  of  the  New  Academy, 
held,  that  man  could  know  nothing,  not 
even  his  own  ignorance,  with  certainty ; 
and  therefore,  that  affirmation  of  every  kind 
is  abfurd  and  unphilofophical.  But  we  need 
not  take  this  on  the  aurnority  of  Cicero ; 
as  we  have  accefs  to  the  fame  original  au- 
thors from  whom  he  received  his  informa- 
tion. And  if  we  confult  them,  particular- 
ly Xenophon,   the  moft  unexceptionable  of 

them 

Melaphjif,  lik.  2.  cap.  t. 
\  Cic.  Academ.  lib.  i,  cap.  12. 
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them  all  in  point  of  veracity,  we  fhall  find, 
that  the  reafonings  the  fentiments,  and  the 
condudt  of  Socrates,  are  altogether  inconnpa- 
tible  with  fcepticifm.  The  firft  fcience 
that  engaged  his  attention  was  natural  plii- 
Icfophy ;  vvhich,  as  it  was  taught  in  thofe 
-days  by  Zeno,  Anaxagoras,  and  Xenophanes, 
Jiad  very  little  to  recommend  it  to  a  man  of 
fenfe  and  candour.  Socrates  foon  relinquifh'- 
ed  it,  from  a  perfuafion  that  it  was  at  oncee 
-unprofitable,  and  founded  in  uncertainty; 
and  employed  the  reft  of  his  life  in  the 
cultivation  of  moral  philofcphy,  a  fcience 
which  to  him  ieemed  more  fatisfaclory  in 
its  evidence,  and  more  ufeful  in  its  appli- 
cation*. So  far  was  he  from  being  fcep- 
tical  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  moral 
duty,  that  he  inculcated  them  with  earneft- 
nefs  where-ever  he  found  opportunity,  and 
thought  it  incumbent  on  every  man  to  make 
himfelf  acquainted  with  them.  In  his  reafon- 
ings, indeed,  he  did  not  formally  lay  down 
any  principle,  becaufe  it  was  his  method 
to  deduce  his  conclufions  from  what  was 
acknowledged  by  his  antagonift  :  but  is  this 
any  proof,  that  he  himfclf  did  not  be- 
lieve his  own  conclufions?  Read  the 
fcory  of  his  life ;  his  condud:  never  be- 
lied  his    principles  :      obferve  the   manners 

of 

*  Xenopli,  Memorab.  lib.  i.  cap.  I.   et  lib.  4.  cap.  7, 
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of  our  ilcptics  ;  their  contlucft  and  principles  do 
mutually  and  invariably  hely  one  another.   Do 
youlcckllill  iiiorcconvincingevidcncc,  thatSo- 
cratesfclt,  believed,  and  avowed  the  truth  ?  Read 
the  defence  he  made  before  his  judges.  See  you 
there  any  ligns  of  doubt,  hefitation   or  fear  ? 
any  fufpicion  of  the  poiTibility  of  his  being  in 
the  wrofig  ?   any  diflimulation,   fophiftry,   or 
art  ?  See  you  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  utmofl 
plainnefs     and    fimplicity,    the    calmeil   and 
mod  deliberate  fortitude,  and  that  noble  afiu- 
rance  v\'hich  fo  well  becomes  the  caufe  of 
truth  and  virtue  ?    Few  men  have  fliown   fo 
fo  hrm  an  attachment  to  truth,  as  to  lay  down 
their  life  for  its  fake  :  yet  this   did   Socrates. 
He    made     no    external    profeffion    of    any 
philofophical  creed ;    but  in  his  death,    and 
through  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  Iliowed  the 
fteadieil  adherence  to  principle  ;  and  his  prin- 
ciples  were    ail    conliilent.     Xenophon    has 
recorded  many  of  thefe  ;   and  tells  us,  in  re- 
gard to  fome  of  them,   that  Socrates  fcrupled 
not  to  call  thofe  men  fools  who  differed  from 
his  opinion*. — The  fophifts  of  his  age  were 
not  felicitous  to  difcover  truth,  but  only  to 
confute  an  adveriary,  and  reafon  piaulibly  in 
behalf  of  their  theories.     That  they  might 
P  have 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  lib.  r.  cap,  i.  paflloii 
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have  the  ampler  field  for  this  fort  of  fpecula- 
tion,  they  confined  themfelves,  like  our  mo- 
dern metaphyficians,  to  general  topics,  fuch 
as  the  nature  of  good,  of  beauty,,  and  the  like ; 
on  which  one  may  {^y  a  great  many  things 
with  little  meaning,  and  offer  a  variety  of 
arguments  without  one  word  of  truth.  So- 
crates did  much  to  difcredit  this  abufe  of 
fcience.  In  his  converiations  he  did  not 
trouble  himfelf  with  the  niceties  of  artificial 
logic.  His  aim  was,  not  to  confute  an  adver- 
fary,  nor  to  guard  againll  that  verbal  confu- 
tation v/hich  the  fophifts  were  perpetually  at- 
■  tempting,  but  to  do  good  to  thofe  with 
whom  he  converfed,  by  laying  their  duty 
before  them  in  a  ftriking  and  perfuafive 
manner*.  He  was  not  fond  of  reafoning  on 
abftrad  fubjeds,  efpecially  when  he  had  to 
do  with  a  fophifi:  i  well  knowing,  that 
this  could  anfwer  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
furnifh  matter  for  endlefs  and  unprofitable 
logomachy.  When,  therefore,  Ariftippus 
alked  him  concerning  the  nature  of  good  -f-, 
with  a  view  to  confute,  or  at  leaft  to  teafe 
him,  with  quibbling  evafions,  Socrates  de- 
clined 

Xeneph.  Memorgh.  IH.  3.  sa^.  g. 
f  Id.  Ibid. 
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cliiied  to  anfwcr  in  general  terms;  and  dc- 
lired  the  lophill:  to  limit  his  qucftion,  by 
confining  tlic  word  good  to  fome  particular 
thing.  Do  you  afk  me,  fays  he,  what  is 
good  tor  a  fever,  for  fore  eyes,  or  for  hun- 
ger ?  No,  fays  the  fophift.  If,  replies  he, 
you  afk  me  concerning  the  nature  of  a  good 
which  is  good  for  no  particular  purpofe,  I 
tell  you  once  for  all,  that  I  know  of  none 
fuch,  and  have  no  defires  after  it.  In  like 
manner,  he  anfwcrs  to  the  general  queftion 
concerning  beauty,  by  defiring  his  adverfary 
to  confine  himfelf  to  fome  particular  kind  of 
beauty.  What  would  the  great  moralift  have 
thought  of  thofe  modern  metaphyfical  trea- 
tifes,  which  feem  to  have  nothing  elfe  in 
view,  but  to  contrive  vain  and  quefcionable 
definitions  of  general  ideas !  Simple,  cer- 
tain, and  ufeful  truth,  was  the  confciint,  and 
the  only,  object  of  this  philofopher's  in- 
quiry. 

True  it  is,  he  fometimes  faid,  that  he 
knew  nothing  but  his  own  ignorance.  And 
furely  the  higheft  attainments  in  human 
knowledge  are  imperfecl  and  unfatisfying. 
Yet  man  knows  fomething :  Socrates  was 
confcious  that  he  knew  fomething;  other- 
wife  Xenophon  would  not  have  alterted,  that 
his  opinions  concerning  God,  and  Provi- 
dence, and  Religion,  and  Moral  Duty,  were 

P  2  well 
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well  known  to  dl  the  Athenians*.  But  So- 
crates was  humble,  and  made  no  pretenfions 
to  any  thing  extraordinary,  either  in  virtue  or 
in  knowledge.  He  profefled  no  fcience  ;  he 
inftruded  others,  without  pedantiy,  and 
without  parade;  exemplifying  the  beauty 
and  the  pradicability  of  virtue,  by  the  inno- 
cence and  integrity  of  his  life,  and  by  the 
charms  of  an  inftrudtive,  though  moft  infi- 
nuating,  converfation  -f.  I  fhall  allow  our 
modern  fceptics  to  avail  themfelves  all  they 
can  of  the  authority  of  Des  Cartes  and 
Malebranche,  of  Pyrrho  and  Anaxar- 
chus  ;  but  let  them  not  prefume  to  fandlify 
their  traih  with  the  venerable  names  of  So- 
crates and  Ariftotle. 

Cicero  feems  to  have  been  an  Academic 
rather  in  name  than  in  reality.  And  I  am 
apt  to  think,  from  feveral  paiTages  in  his 
works :{:,  that  he  made  choice  of  this  de- 
nomination, in  order  to  have  a  pretence 
for  reafoning  on  either  fide  of  every 
queftion,  and  confequently  an  ampler  field 
for  a  difplay  of  his  rhetorical  talents  §.     To 

Pyrrho, 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  lib.  i.cap.  r. 

•f  Ibid.  cap.  2. 

j  See  particularly  Uf  Offic'i'is^   lib,    3.  cap.  4.   De    Fate 
eap.  2. 

\  See  this  point  illuftrated  in  Remarks  upon  a  Dis. 
COURSE  OF  Freethinking,&c.  By  Phileltuthirus  Li fftnfi.f 
{Dr.  Beiitley)    Edit.  7tli.  pag.    262. 
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Pyrrho,  Herillus,  Arifto,  and  other  fceptics, 
who,  by  allcrting  that  all  things  arc  indittcrent, 
dclb'oy  the  dilHn<5tion  ot  virtue  and  vice,  he 
will  not  allow  even  the  name  of  philofopher  : 
nay,  he  inhnuates  that  it  is  impudence  in  fuch 
perlons  to  pretend  to  it*.  **  I  wifh,"  fiiys  he 
in  another  place,  **  that  they  who  fuppofe  me 
**  a  fceptic  were  fufficiently  acquainted  with 
**  my  fentiments.  For  I  am  not  one  of  thofe 
**  whofe  mind  wanders  in  error,  without  any 
**  fixed  principle.  For  what  fort  of  under- 
**  {landing  muft  that  man  pofTefs,  what  fort  of 
"  life  mufl:  that  man  lead,  who,  by  divefting 
**  himfelf  of  principle,  diverts  himfelf  of  the 
**  means,  both  of  reafoning  and  of  living-f- !" 
Let  it  be  obferved  alfo,  that  when  the  fubjecft 
of  his  inquiry  is  of  high  importance,  as  in  his 
books  on  moral  duties,  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  he  follows  the  docflrine  of  the  Dog- 
matics, particularly  the  Stoics ;  and  aiTerts 
his  moral  and  religious  principles  with  a 
warmth  and  energy  which  prove  him  to  have 
been  in  earneft, 

2.  Nothing 

*  De  officlis,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

f  Ouibus  vellem  fatis  cognita  efTet  noftra  fententia.  Nou 
^nim  Ibmus  ii,  quorum  vagetur  animus  errore,  ne«  habeat  un- 
^quarn  quid  fequatur.  Quse  enim  efTet  ifta  mens,  vel  quae  vita 
potlus,  non  modo  difputandi,  fed  vivcndi  ratione  fuWata  !  Cic. 
i:  OfficiiSf  lib.  2.  cup,  2. 
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2.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  intention 
of  Locke,  than  to  encourage  verbal  con- 
troverfy,  or  advance  doctrines  favourable  to 
fcepticifm.  To  do  good  to  mankind,  by 
inforcing  virtue,  illaPtrating  truth,  and  vin- 
dicating liberty,  was  "his  fincere  purpofe : 
and  he  did  not  labour  in  vain.  His  writings 
£re  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fewbooks  that 
have  been  produd:ive  of  real  utiUty  to  man- 
kind. But  candour  obliges  me  to  remark, 
that  feme  of  his  tenets  feem  to  be  too 
rafhly  admitted,  for  the  fake  of  a  favourite 
hypotheiis.  That  fome  of  them  have  pro- 
moted fcepticifm,  is  undeniable.  He  feems 
indeed  to  have  been  fenfible,  that  there  were 
inaccuracies  in  his  work  ^  cind  candidly  owns, 
that  "  fome  hafty  and  indigefted  thoughts  oji 
*'  a  fubjec!^  never  before  confidered,  gave  the 
*'  firft  entrance  to  his  Effay;  which,  being 
*'  begun  by  chance,  was  continued  by  in- 
"  treaty,  v/ritten  by  incoherent  parcels,  and 
*'  after  long  intervals  of  negled:  refumed 
**  again,  as  humour  or  occafion  permitted.*." 

The  hril  book  of  his  Eilay,  which,  with 
fubmiffion,  I  thjnk  the  worft,  tends  to  efta- 
blilh  this  dangerous  dodrine,  That  the  hu- 
inan  mind,  previous  to  education  and  ha- 
bit, 

•   Preface  to  the  Eflay  on  Human  Undcrftandipg, 
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Ibit,  is  as  fiifceptihle  of  any  one  imprcfiioa 
as  of  any  other:  a  dodrine  which,  it  true, 
would  go  near  to  prove,  that  truth  and  vir- 
tue are  no  better  than  human  contrivances; 
-or,  at  leaft,  that  they  have  nothing  permanent 
in  their  nature,  but  may  be  as  changeable  as 
the  inclinations  and  capacities  of  men ;  and 
that,  as  we  underftand  the  term,  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  common  fenfe  in  the  world. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  dodlrine  that  Locke 
meant  to  eftablifli ;  but  his  zeal  againft  in- 
nate ideas,  and  innate  principles,  put  him 
off  his  guard,  and  made  him  allow  too  lit- 
tle to  in{lin(ft,  for  fear  of  allowing  too  much. 
This  controverfy,  fo  far  as  it  -regards  moral 
fentiment,  we  have  exanvined  ir  another 
place.  At  present  we  would  only  obferve, 
that  if  truth  be  any  thing  permanent,  which 
it  mud  be  if  it  be  any  thing  at  ail,  thofe 
perceptions  or  impulfes  of  underftanding,  by 
which  we  become  confcious  of  it,  muft  be 
equally  permanent;  which  they  could  not 
be,  if  they  depended  on  education,  and  if 
there  were  not  a  law  of  nature,  independent 
on  man,  which  determines  the  underftanding 
in  fome  cafes  to  believe,  in  others  to  difbe- 
Jieve.  Is  it  poffible  to  imagine,  that  any 
courfe  of  education  could  ever  bring  a  ratio- 
nal creature  to  believe,  that  two  and  two  are 
ec[ual  to  three,  that  he  is  not  the  fame  perfon 

to-day 
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to-day  he  was   yefterday,    that    the    ground 
he   ilands   on  does    not  exift?    could    make 
him    difbelieve    the  teftimony   of    his    own 
(enfes,    or  that  of   other  men  ?    could  make 
him    exped  unlike    events    in    like  circum- 
Ranees  ?   or    that    the    courfe    of   nature,  oi 
which    he  has   hitherto   had  experience,  will 
be  changed,  even   whtn  he  foiefctes  no  caufe 
to   hinder   its  continuance  ?    I   can    no  more 
believe,  that  education  could  produce  fuch  a 
depravity  of  judgment,    than  that  education 
could  make  me  fee  all  human  bodies  in  an 
inverted  pofition,    or    hear  with  my  noftrils, 
or  take   pleafure  in  burning    or  cutting  my 
flefh.     Why  fhould   not  our  judgments  con- 
cerning truth  he  acknowledged  to  refult  from 
a  bias  imprelTed  upon  the  mind  by  its  Crea- 
tor,    as  well   as    our    defire   of  felf-prefer- 
vation,  our  love  of  fociety,  our  refentment  of 
injury,  our  joy  in  the  polfeffion   of  good?  If 
thofc  judgments    be  not  inftinctive,  I  fhould 
be  glad   to    know   how    they     come   to    be 
univerfal:   the  modes   offentiment    and  be- 
haviour   produced    by    education     are    uni^ 
form    only     Vvhere    education   is    uniform; 
but  there  are   many  truths  which  have  ob- 
tained univerfal  acknov/iedgment  in  all  ages 
gnd  nations.     If  thofe  judgments  be  not  in- 
ll:in6live,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  how  men 
lindit  lb  difHcult,  or  rather  impolTible,  to  lay 

them 
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them  afide :  the  fallV  opinions  we  imbibe 
iVom  habit  and  ediicatictn,  may  br,  and  of- 
ten are,  relinquillicd  by  thofe  who  mak^  a 
proper  ule  of  thtir  rcalon  ;  and  the  man  who 
thus  renounc::s  foriner  prejudices,  upon  con- 
vidion  of  their  fallity,  is  applauded  by  all 
as  a  man  of  candour,  icnit,  and  fpirit;  but 
if  one  were  to  futfcr  himfelf  to  be  argued  out 
of  his  common  (ti\((^y  the  whole  world  would 
pronounce  him  a  fool. 

The  fublfance,  or  at  lead  the  foundation, 
of  Berkeley's  argument  againft  the  exig- 
ence of  matter,  may  be  found  in  Locke's 
Eiliiy,  and  in  the  Principia  of  Des  Cartes. 
And  if  this  argument  bs  concluiive,  it  proves 
that  to  be  faUe  which  every  man  mufl:  necef- 
farily  believe  every  moment  of  his  life  to  be 
true,  and  that  to  be  true  which  no  man 
fince  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  ever 
capable  of  believing  for  a  fingle  moment. 
Berkeley's  dodrine  attaclcs  the  moft  in- 
coiiteftable  dictates  of  common  fenfe;  and 
pretends  to  demonflrate,  that  the  cleared 
principles  of  human  convi<flion,  and  thofe 
which  have  determined  the  judgment  of 
all  men  in  all  acjes,  and  bv  v/hich  theiudo- 
meat  of  all  rational  men  mufl  be  determined, 
are  certainly  fallacious. 

Mr.  Hume,    more  fubtle,   and  lefs  refer- 
ved,  than  r.ny  of  his  predecellbrs,    hath  gone 

ftill 
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ftill  greater  lengths  in  the  demolition  of 
common  fenfe ;  and  reared  in  its  place  a 
moft  tremendous  fabric  of  dodtrine;  upon 
which,  if  it  were  not  for  the  flimfinefs  of 
its  materials,  engines  might  eafily  be  erecfted, 
fufficient  to  overturn  all  belief,  fcience,  re- 
ligion, virtue,  and  fociety,  from  the  very 
foundation.  He  calls  this  work,  '*  A  Trea- 
**  tife  of  Human  Nature;  being  an  attempt 
**  to  introduce  the  experimental  method  of 
**  reafoning  into  moral  fubjedts."  This  is,  in 
the  ftyle  of  Edmund  Curl,  a  taking  title  page ; 
but,  alas;  **  Fronti  nulla  fides!"  The 
whole  of  this  author's  fyftem  is  founded  on  a 
falfe  hypothefis  taken  for  granted ;  and  when- 
ever a  fadt  contradi(5lory  to  that  falfe  hy- 
pothefis occurs  to  his  obfervation,  he  either 
denies  it,  or  labours  hard  to  explain  it  away. 
This,  it  feems,  in  his  judgment,  is  experi- 
mental reafoning;  in  mine,  it  isjuflthe  re- 
verfe. 

He  begins  his  book  with  affirming.  That 
all  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  re- 
folve  themfelves  into  two  claiies,  impreflions 
and  ideas ;  that  the  latter  are  all  copied  from 
the  former;  and  that  an  idea  differs  from  its 
eorrefpondent  impreflion  only  in  being  a 
weaker  perception.  Thus,  when  I  fit  by 
the  fire,  I  have  an  impreffion  of  heat,  and  I 
can  form  an   idea  of  heat  when    I   am  flii- 

vexing 
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vcring  with  cold ;  in  tlie  one  cafe  I  have  a 
ilrongcr  perception  of  heat,  in  the  otiicr  a 
weaker.  Is  there  any  warmth  in  this  idea 
of  heat?  There  mull,  according  to  Mr. 
Hume's  dodlrine;  only  the  warmth  of  tlie 
idea  is  not  quite  fo  flrong  as  that  of  the  im- 
prclilon.  For  this  proioand  author  repeats 
it  again  and  again,  that  an  idea  is  by  its 
nature  weaker  and  fainter  than  an  impref- 
iion,  but  is  in  every  other  refpecft  (not  only 
fnnilar,  but)  the  fame  *'.  Nay,  he  goes 
further,  and  fays,  that  whatever  is  true  of 
the  one  muft  be  acknowledged  concerning 
the  other  t ;  and  he  is  fo  confident  of  the 
truth  of  this  maxim,  that  he  makes  it  one 
of  the  pillars  of  his  philofophy.  To  thofe 
who  may  be  inclined  to  admit  this  maxim 
on  his  authority,  1  would  propofe  a  few 
plain  queftions.  Do  you  feel  any,  even  the 
leaft,  warmth,  in  the  idea  of  a  bonfire,  a 
burning  mountain,  or  the  general  confla- 
gration? Do  you  feel  more  real  cold  in  Vir- 
gil's Scythian  winter,  than  in  Mi  icon's  de- 
fcription  of  the  flames  of  hell?  Do  you  ac- 
knowledge that  to  be  true  of  the  idea  of  eat- 
ing, v/hich  is  certainly  true  of  the  impreflion 
of  it,  that  it  alleviates  hunger,  fills  the  bel- 
ly, and  contributes  to  the  fupport  of  hu- 
man 

*  Treatiie  of  Human  HiturC;   vol  i.  p.  131. 
I  Ibid.  p.  4.1. 
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man  life?  Ifyouanfwer  thefe  queftions  ia 
the  negative,  you  deny  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Mr.  Hume's  philofo- 
phy.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  livelier  percep- 
tion of  a  friend  when  we  fee  him,  than  when 
we  think  of  him  in  his  abfence.  But  this 
is  not  all:  every  perfon  of  a  found  mind 
knows,  that  in  the  one  cafe  we  believe,  and 
are  certain,  that  the  objed  exifts,  and  is  pre- 
fent  with  us  ;  in  the  other  we  believe,  and 
are  certain,  that  the  objedl  is  not  prcfent: 
which,  however,  Mr.  Hume  muft  deny; 
for  he  maintains,  that  an  idea  differs  from  an 
impreflion  only  in  being  weaker,  and  in  no 
other  refpedt  whatfoever. 

That  every  idea  fhould  be  a  copy  and  re- 
femblance  of  the  impreflion  whence  it  is  de- 
rived ; — that,  for  example,  the  idea  of  red 
fhould  be  a  red  idea ;  the  idea  of  a  roaring 
lion  a  roaring  idea;  the  idea  of  an  afs,  a 
hairy,  long- eared,  fluggiHi  idea,  patient  of 
labour,  and  much  addided  to  thiftles ;  that 
the  idea  of  extenfion  fhould  be  extended, 
and  that  of  folidity  folid ; — that  a  thought 
of  the  mind  fliould  be  endued  with  all,  or 
any,  of  the  qualities  of  matter, — is,  in  my 
judgment,  inconceivable  and  impolhble.  Yet 
Mr.  Hume  takes  it  for  granted;  and  it  is 
another  of  his  fundamental  maxims.  Such 
is  the  credulity  of  Scepticifm  ! 

U 
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If  every  idea  be  an  exac^  refemblancc  of 
its  corrcfpondent  imprcflion,  (or  objed: ;  for 
thcfc  terms  according  to  this  author,  amount 
to  the  fame  thing  *); — if  the  idea  of  white- 
nefs  be  white,  of  folidity  folid,  and  of  ex- 
ten  fion  extended,  as  tlic  fune  author  al- 
lows-]- ; — then  the  idea  of  a  line,  the  fhortefl 
that  fenfe  can  perceive,  mufl  be  equal  in 
length  to  the  line  itfelf;  for  if  fhorter,  it 
would  be  imperceptible ;  and  it  will  not 
be  faid,  either  that  an  imperceptible  idea 
can    be    perceived,     or  that    the   idea   of  an 

imperceptible  objedl    can    be   formed:- 

confequently  the  idea  of  a  line  a  hundred 
times  as  long,  muft  be  a  hundred  times  as 
long  as  tnc  former  idea ;  for  if  ihorter,  it 
Would  be  the  idea,  not  of  this,  but  of  fome 
other  fliorter  line.  And  fo  it  clearly  fol- 
lows, nay  it  admits  of  mathematical  de- 
monftration,  that  the  idea  of  an  inch  is 
really  an  inch  long;  and  that  of  a  mile,  a 
mile  long.  In  a  word,  every  idea  of  any 
particular  extenfion  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
extended  objedl.  The  fame  reafoning  holds 
good  in  regard  to  the  other  dimenfions  of 
breadth  and  thicknefs.     All  ideas,  therefore, 

of 

♦^  Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  x.  p.  i,  t,  ^62* 
•f  Ibid.  p.  416,   417. 
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of  folid  objeds,  muft  be  (according  to  Mr. 
Hume's  philofophy)  equal  in  magnitude  and 
folidity  to  the  ol^jeds  themfeives.  Now 
mark  the  confequence.  I  am  juft  now  in  an 
apartment  containing  a  thoufand  cubic  feet, 
being  ten  feet  fquare,  and  ten  high ;  the 
•door  and  windows  are  fhut,  as  well  as  my 
eyes  and  ears.  Mr.  Hume  will  allow,  that, 
in  this  fituation,  I  may  form  ideas,  not  only 
of  the  vifible  appearance,  but  alfo  of  the  real 
tangible  magnitude  of  the  whole  houfe,  of 
a  firft-rate  man  of  war,  of  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, or  even  of  a  much  larger  objedt. 
But  the  folid  magnitude  of  thefe  ideas  is 
equal  to  the  folid  magnitude  of  the  objedls 
from  which  they  are  copied:  therefore  I 
have  now  prefent  with  me  an  idea,  that  is, 
a  folid  extended  thing,  whofe  dimenfions 
extend  to  a  million  of  cubic  feet  at  leaft. 
The  queftion  now  is,  where  is  this  thing 
placed?  for  a  place  it  certainly  mufl:  have, 
and  a  pretty  kage  one  too.  I  ihould  anfwer, 
in  my  mind ;  for  I  know  not  where  elfe  the 
ideas  of  my  mind  can  be  fo  conveniently  de- 
polited.  Now  my  mind  is  lodged  in  a  body 
of  no  extraordinary  dimenfions,  and  my  body 
is  contained  in  a  room  ten  feet  fquare  and 
ten  feet  high.  It  feems  then,  that,  into 
this   room,  I  have  it  in  my  power  at  plea- 

fure 
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fure  to  introduce  a  folid  objeft  a  thouEind, 
or  ten  thoiirand,  times  larger  than  the  room 
itfelf.  I  contemplate  it  a  while,  and  then, 
by  another  volition,  fend  it  a  packing,  to 
make  way  for  another  object  of  equal  or  fu- 
perior  magnitude.  Nay,  in  no  larger  ve- 
hicle than  a  common  poll-chaife,  I  can  tranf- 
port  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  a  building  equal  to  the  largeft  Egyp- 
tian pyriunid,  and  a  mountain  as  big  as  the 
peak  of  TenerifF. — Take  care,  ye  difciples 
of  Hume,  and  be  very  well  advifed  be- 
fore ye  rejedl  this  myftery  as  impoiTible  and 
incomprehenlible.  It  is  geometrically  de- 
duced from  the  principles,  nay  from  the  firft 
principles,  of  your  mafter.  By  denying  this, 
you  give  his  fyftem  fuch  a  flab  as  it  cannot 
furvive. 

Say,  ye  candid  and  intelligent,  what  are  we 
to  expedt  from  a  logical  and  fyitematic  trea- 
tife  founded  on  a  fuppolition,  that  a  part 
may  be  ten  or  a  hundred  thouiiind  times 
greater  than  the  whole  ?  Shall  we  expecft 
truth  ?  Then  it  mull:  be  inferred  by  falfe 
reafoning. — Shall  we  expert  found  reafoning? 
Then  furely  the  inferences  muil:  be  falfe. — 
Indeed,  though  I  cannot  much  admire  this 
author's  fagacity  on  the  prefent  occafion,  I 
muft  confefs  myfelf  not  a  little  aftonifhed 
at  his  courage.     A  witch  going  to  fea  in  an 
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egg-ihell,  or  preparing  to  take  a  trip  through 
tlie  air  on  a  broom-ilick,  v/ould  be  a  fur- 
prifing  phenomenon ;  but  it  is  nothing  to 
Mr.  Hume,  on  luch  a  bottom,  "  launching 
"  out  (as  he  fome where  exprefles  it)  into 
"  the  immenfe  depths  of  philofophy." 

To  multiply  examples  for  the  confutation 
of  fo  glaring  an  abfurdity,    is    really   ridicu- 
lous.    I  therefore  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  de- 
termine,   whether,    if   this  docftrine  of  folid 
and  extended  ideas  be  true,    it  will  not  follow, 
that  the  idea  of  a  roaring  lion  muft  emit  au- 
dible found,    almoft,    if  not  altogether,    as 
loud  and  as    terrible,    as    the    royal  beail   in 
perfon  could  exhibit ; — that   two  ideal  bot- 
tles of  brandy  will  intoxicate  as  far  at  leaft  as 
two  genuine    bottles   of  wine ;— and    that  I 
mult  be  greatly  hurt,  if  not  dailied  to  pieces, 
if  I  am  io  imprudent,    as  to  form   only  the 
idea  of  a  bomb  burning  under  my  feet.     For 
has  not  our  author  faid,  that,  "  impreffions 
•'  and  ideas  comprehend  all  the  perceptions 
"  (or  objeds)    of  the   human    m^ind;     that 
"  whatfoever  is  true  of  the  one  mull  be  ac- 
*'  knowledged    concerning    the    other;  nay, 
*'   that  they  are   in  every  refped:   the  fame, 
•'  exceot  that   the  former  ftrike  with  more 
*'  force  than  the  latter?" 

The    abfurdity    and    inconceivablencfs    of 
tlie  diftinction  between   objefts  and  percep- 
tions 
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tions  is  anotlicT  of  our  author's  capital  doc- 
trines. **  Philofophcrs,"  fays  he,  *'  have 
**  dillinguilhed  between  objects,  and  per- 
**  ceptions  of  tlie  fenfos  ;  but  this  di{lin(^tion 
'*  is  not  comprehended  by  the  generality  *.' 
Now  how  are  we  to  know,  whether  this 
dillindion  be  conceived  and  acknowledged 
by  the  gefieralit\'  ?  -^c  If  we  put  the  queftion  to 
any  of  them,  we  fliall  find  it  no  eafy  matter 
to  make  ourfelves  underl^ood,  and,  after  all, 
perhaps  be  laughed    at  for  our  pains.     Shall 

Q^  we 

•  See  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  353.  365'.- 
■Tlie  word  perception  (and  the  fame  is  true  of  the  words/c-w- 
fdt'ton,  ffnetl,  tnjle,  and  many  others)  has,  in  common  lan- 
guage, two,  and  fomctimes  three,  diftiiift  fipniflcations.  It 
means,  I.  The  tiling  perceived.  Thus  v/e  fpeak  cf  the  tafle 
of  a  fig,  the  finell  of  a  rofe.  2.  The  power  or  faculty  per- 
ceiving; as  when  we  fay,  "  I  have  loft  my  fftisll  hy  a  fcvere 
*^  cold,  and  therefore  my  tajle  is  not  fo  quick  as  ufual."  c;.  It 
fometimes  denotes  that  impulfe  or  impreflion  which  is  ccmmu- 
Hicated  to  the  mind  by  the  external  obji^dt  opei  at'mg  upon  it 
through  the  organ  of  fenfition.  Thua  we  fpeak  of  a/wcfif/ or 
bitter  tajle,  a  dijliii^  or  coiifufed,  a  clear  or  obf-ure,  fsyifathn 
or  perception.  Mod  of  our  fceptical  philofophcrs  have  either 
been  ignorant  of,  or  inattentive  to,  this  diilinction :  Male- 
BRANCHE,  indeed,  (liv.  c.  ch.  10)  feems  to  have  had  fome 
notion  of  )t  ;  but  either  I  do  not  underftanH  this  author,  oi' 
there  is  a  ftrange  obfcurity  and  want  of  precifion  in  almoft 
everything  he  fays.  Mr.  Hume's  philcfophy  does  not  allow 
this  to  be  a  rational  diftinflion ;  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
know  precifely  what  he  means  by  the  word  perception  in  this 
and  many  other  places.  I  have  proved,  however,  that  hft 
afTertion  is  falfe,  whatever  fenfe  (confiftent  i^ith  common  ufe^ 
"tt'e  affix  to  the  word. 

f  The  generality    often    d«aotcs,  in   Mr.   Hume's   ftyle,' 
the  vulgar^   or  the  generality  if  mankind. 
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we  reafon  a  priori  about  their  fentiments  and 
comprehenfions  ?  this  is  often  Mr.  Hume's 
method ;  but  it  is  neither  philofophical  nor 
fair.  Will  you  allow  me  to  reckon  myfelf 
one  of  the  generality  ?  Then  I  declare,  for 
my  own  part,  that  I  do  comprehend  and  ac- 
knowledge this  diflindiion,  and  have  done 
fo  ever  iince  I  was  capable  of  refledlion.  I 
remember  when  a  child,  to  have  had  my 
fingers  fcorched  with  burning  coals,  and 
iUmg  by  bees :  but  I  never  confounded  the 
objed:  with  the  perception  ;  I  never  thought 
that  the  pain  I  felt  could  either  make  honey 
or  melt  lead. —  The  inftance,  you  fay,  is 
fomewhat  equivocal. — Then,  I  hope  the  fol- 
lowing is  explicit  enough. 

Suppofe  me  to  addrefs  the  common  peo- 
ple in  thefe  words  :  I  fee  a  ftrange  fight 
*'  a  little  way  off;  but  my  fight  is  weak, 
<'  fo  that  I  fee  it  imperfedlly;  let  me  go 
'*  nearer  that  I  may  have  a  more  diflin(5t 
*'  fight  of  it." If  the  generality  of  man- 
kind be  at  all  incapable  of  diftinguifhing  be- 
tween the  objed:  and  the  perception,  this  in- 
capacity will  doubtlefs  difcover  itfelf  moft, 
when  ambiguous  words  are  ufed  on  purpofe  to 
confound  their  ideas;  but  if  their  ideas  on  this 
fubiedl  are  not  confounded  even  by  ambi- 
guous Lmguage,  there  is  reafon  to  think, 
that  they   are  extremely  clear,  diftin(5t,  and 

accurate. 
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accurate.  Now  I  have  here  propofed  a  feii- 
tcnce,  in  which  there  is  a  ftudied  ambii^uity 
of  language  ;  and  yet  I  maintain,  that  every 
pcrlbn  of  common  fcnfe,  who  underllands 
Englifh,  willinftantly,on  hearing  thele  words, 
perceieve  tliat  by  the  word  figbt  I  mean,  in 
the  tird  claule,  the  thing  leen ;  in  the  fecond 
the  power,  or  perhaps  the  organ,  of  feeing  ; 
in  the  third,  the  perception  itfelf,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  both  from  the  percipient  faculty, 
and  from  the  vifible  objecft  *.  If  one  of  the 
0^2  multitude, 

*  To  every  perfon  of  common  fenfe  this  diftindtion  is  in  re- 
ality and  pratfiice  quite  familiar.  But  as  the  words  we  ufe 
in  expreiTing  it  are  of  ambiguous  fignification,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  write  cbout  it  fo  as  to  be  iiiiinediately  underftood  by  every 
reader.— The  thing  ieen  or  perceived  is  (omething  permanent 
and  external,  and  is  believed  to  exilt,  whether  perceived  or 
not  ;  the  fatuity  of  feeing  or  perceiving  is  alfo  fomething  per- 
manent in  the  mind,  and  is  believed  to  exift  whether  exerted 
or  not ;  but  what  I  here  call  th:  perception  itfelf  1%  temporary, 
and  is  conceived  to  have  no  exigence  but  in  the  mind  that; 
perceives  it,  and  to  exifl  no  longer  than  while  it  is  perceived  ; 
for  in  being  perceived,  its  very  eflence  does  confifl:  ;  fo  that  to 
be,  and  to  be  perceived^  when  predicated  of  it,  do  mean  pre* 
cifely  the  fame  tiling.  Thus,  I  juft  now  fee  this  paper,  which 
I  call  the  external  objeift ;  I  turn  away,  or  (hut  my  eyes,  and 
then  I  fee  it  no  longer,  but  I  ftill  believe  it  to  exift  ;  though 
buried  an  hundred  fathom  deep  in  the  earth,  or  itit  in  an  un- 
inhabitable ifland,  its  exiftence  would  be  as  real,  as  if  it  were 
gazed  at  by  ten  thoufand  men.  Again,  when  I  fhut  my  eyes, 
or  tie  a  bandage  over  them,  or  go  into  a  dark  place,  I  fee  no 
longer  ;  that  is,  my  faculty  of  feeing  aifts,  or  is  a<5ted  up- 
on, no  longer  ;  but  I  ftill  believe  it  to  remain  in  my  mind, 
ready  to  act^  or  to  be  aded  upon,  whenever  it  is  again  placed 

in 
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multitude,  on  hearing  me  pronounce  this 
fentence,  were  to  reply  as  follows;  "  The 
**  fight  is  not  at  all  ftrange  ;  it  is  a  man  on 
*'  horfeback :  but  your  fight  muft  needs 
**  be  weak,  as  you  are  lately  recovered  from 
**  ficknefs :  however,  if  you  wait  a  little 
*'  till  the  man  and  horfe,  v/hich  are  now  in 
*'  the  fhade,  come  into  the  funfhine,  you 
*'  will  then  have  a  much  more  diftindt   light 

**  of  them  :" 1   would   alk,  is  the  ftudy 

of  any  part  of  philofophy  necelTary  to  make  a 
man  comprehend  the  meaning  of  thefe  two 
fentences  ?  Is  there  any  thing  abfurd  or  un- 
intelligible either  in  the  former  or  in  the 
latter  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  reply,  that 
feems  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar, 
and  fuppofes  them  to  be  more  acute  than 
they  really   are  ?  If  there  be  not,  and  I  am 

certain 

HI  the  proper  circumftances ;  for  nobody  fuppofes,  that  by 
(hutting  our  eyes,  or  going  into  a  dark  place,  we  annihilate 
our  faculty  of  feeing.  But  thirdly,  my  perception  of  this 
paper  is  no  permanent  thing  ;  nor  has  it  any  exiftence,  but 
while  it  is  perceived  ,-  nor  does  it  at  all  exift  but  in  the  rriiud 
that  perceives  it  ;  I  can  put  an  end  to,  or  annihilate  it,  when, 
ever  I  pleafe,  by  fliutting  my  eyes ;  and  I  can  at  pleafure  re. 
new  it  ag-iin  by  opening  them. — It  is  really  aftonifhing,  that 
fo  many  of  our  modern  philofophers  (hould  have  overlooked  j 
dillinftion,  which  is  of  fo  great  importance,  that  if  we  were  un- 
acquainted with  it,  3  great  part  of  human  language  would  leera. 
to  be  perfe(ft  nonlenfe.  Such  an  ovcrfight  would  be  unpar- 
donable in  a  diclionary-maker  ;  but,!  know  not  how  it  is,  fome 
of  our  pi.i'ofojihers  have  been  admired  and  celebrated  for  theif 
acHiTiea  in  committing  it. 
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certain  there  is  not,  here  is  an  miqueftion- 
ablc  proof,  that  the  vulgar,  and  indeed  all 
men  whom  mctaphylic  has  not  deprived  of 
their  fenlcs,  do  dillinguifh  between  the  ob- 
je(5l  perceived,  the  fiticulty  perceiving,  and 
the  perception  or  impulfe  communicated  by 
the  external  objcd:  to  the  mind  through  the 
organ  of  fenfation.  What  though  all  the 
three  are  IbmetimcG  expreiTed  by  the  fame 
name  ?  This  only  fhows,  that  accuracy  of  lan- 
guage is  not  always  necellary  for  anfwer- 
ing  the  common  purpofes  of  life.  If  the 
ideas  of  the  vulgar  are  fufficiently  diftind:, 
notwithftanding,  what  fhall  we  fay  of  that 
philofopher,  whofe  ideas  are  really  con- 
founded by  this  inaccuracy,  and  who,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  difFerence  in  the  ligns, 
imagines  that  there  is  none  in  the  things  llg- 
nified !  That  the  underftanding  of  fuch  a 
philofopher  is  not  a  vulgar  one,  will  be  rea- 
dily allowed ;  whether  it  exceeds,  or  falls 
ihort,  let  the  reader  determine.* 

This 

*  Mr.  Hume  is  not  always  confiilent  \\-ith  himfeif  in  af- 
•firming,  that  l|ie  vulgar  do  not  comprehend  the  dillino^ioa 
between  perceptions  and  objects.  •*  It  is  uot,"  he  fays, 
vol.  I.  p.  357,  '*  by  arguments,  that  children,  peafants,  and 
*^  the  greateft  part  of  mankind,  are  induced  to  attribute  ob- 
**  je<fls  to  fome  imprefTions,  and  deny  them  to  others" — So  ! 
it  feems  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  do  acknowledge  a  di- 
itioftlou    between   objefts  and   perceptions,     <*  Accordingly 

*f  wc 
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This  author's  method  of  invefligatlon  is 
no  lefs  extraordinary  than  his  fundamental 
principles.  There  are  many  notions  in  the 
human  mind,  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  perhaps 
to  explain  the  origin.  If  you  can  defcribe  in 
words  what  were  the  circumflances  in  which 

you 

"  we  find,  that  all  the  conclufions  wliicli  tlie  vuls»av  form  on 
*'  this  head,  are  dire<5tly  contrary  to  thofe  which  are  can- 
"  firmed    by    philofophy." — The  more  flume  to  that  philo- 

fophy!  fliy  I "  For  philofophy  informs  us,  that  every  thing 

**  which  appears   to   the  niind,  is  nothing  but   a  perception, 

'  and  is  interrupted,  and  dependent  on  the  mind  ;  whereas 
"  the  vulgar  confound  perceptions  and  obje(5ts," — that  is,  I 
fuppofe,  do  not  diftinguifh  the  former  from  the  latter. —  How  ! 
in  the  lalt  fentence  it  was  faid,  that  the  greateft  part  of  man- 
kind do  diftinguifh  between  imprcfnons  ("which  are  a  fpecies  of 
perceptions)  and  objefts, — *'  and  attribute  a  di(lin<fl  continued 

*'  exiflence  to  the  very  things  they  feel  or  fee." So,  now 

again  the  objefls  have  a  diftinft  continued  exiflence ;  that  is, 
are  fomething  different  from  perceptions,  which  every  body 
knows  have  no  continued  exiftence.  Here  Mr.  Hume,  within 
the  compafs  of  half  apage,  contradidls  himfelf,  and  contradids 
that  contradiction,  a?id  finally  acquitTcts  in  the  firfl  contra- 
<li(5lIon,  To  hunt  fuch  i  writer  through  fo  many  fhiftings  and 
doublings,  is  not  worth  the  reader's  while  nor  mine.  I  hopQ 
•we  both  know  how  to  employ  our  time  to  better  purpofe. 
How  often  our  author  may  affirm  and  deny,  and  deny  and 
nffirm,  this  doftrine,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  I  neither  know 
nor  care:  it  is  certaig,  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  holds  the 
diflinclion  between  ohjefls  and  perception?  to  be  unreafanabU 
(P-  3,'i'^') ,  unphliofophkal,  (ibid.),  and  unfit p port e^d  by  the  evu 

denci   of  fatfe,  (p.   330.— '337.) -And  indeed,   when    this 

diftinition,  as  we  have  explained  it,  is  acknowledged,  and  at- 
tended to,  all  Berkeley's  pretended  demonftration  ot  the 
jion-exiftence  of  matter,  and  all  Hume's  reafonings  againft  thQ 
exiftence  both  of  matter  and  fpirit,  appear  to  be  no  better 
thin  a    play    upon  words.     For  tliis  key  unlocks  that  wboic 

myftery  of  fophifm  and  (juibble. 
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you  received  an  imprefiion  of  any  particular 
notion,  it  is  well;  Mr.  Hume  will  allow 
that  vou  may  form  an  idea  of  it.  But  if  you 
cannot  do  this,  then  fays  he,  there  is  no 
fuch  notion  in  your  mind ;  for  all  perceptions 
are  either  imprcfiions  or  ideas,  and  it  is  not 
pofl'ible  for  us  fo  much  as  to  conceive  any 
thing  fpecifically  ditferent  from  ideas  and 
impreffions  *  :  now  all  ideas  are  copied  from 
impreflions  :  therefore  you  can  have  no  idea 
nor  conception  of  any  thing  of  which  you 
have  not  received  an  imprefficn. — All  man- 
kind have  a  nation  of  power  or  energy.  No 
fays  Mr.  Hume;  an  impreffion  of  power  or 
energy  was  never  received  by  any  man,  and 
therefore  an  idea  of  it  can  never  be  formed 
in  the  human  mind.  If  you  infifl  on  your 
experience  and  confcioufnefs  of  power,  it  is  all 
a  miflake  :  his  hypotheiis  admits  not  the  idea 
of  power,  and  therefore  there  is  no  fuch 
idea  "f.-— All  mankind  have  an  ideaoffelf. 
That  I  deny,  fays  Mr.  Hume;  I  maintain, 
that  no  man  ever  had,  or  can  have,  an  im- 
prefiion of  felf ;  and  therefore  no  man  can 
form  any  idea  of  it  J.  If  you  perfiit,  and  fay, 
that  certainly  you  have  fome   notion  or  idea 

of 


♦  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 
f  IbkK  p.  282. 
t  Ibid.  p.  437.  43S. 
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of  yourfelf :  My  dear  Sir,  he  would  fay,  you 
do  not  confider,  that  this  affertion  contra- 
di(fts  my  hypothecs  of  imprefiions  and  ideas  ; 
bow  then  is  it  poffible  it  {hould  be  true  ! 
This,  it  feems,  is  experimental  reafoning  ! 

But  though  Mr.  Hume  deny,  that  I  have 
any  notion  of  felf,  furely  he  does  not  mean 
to  affirm,  that  I  do  not  exiil,  or  that  1  have 
no  notion  of  myfelf  as  an  exillent  being.  In 
truth,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  he  means  on 
this  fubjed:.  Moft  philofophical  fubjed:s  be- 
come obfcure  in  the  hands  of  this  author ; 
for  he  has  a  notable  talent  at  puzzling  his 
readers  and  himfelf :  but  when  he  treats  of 
confcioufnefs,  of  perfonal  identity,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  foul,  he  exprelfes  himfelf  fo. 
ftrangely,  that  his  words  either  have  no 
meaning,  or  imply  a  contradidlion.  "  The 
*'  queiliion,"  fays  he,    "  concerning  the  fub- 

*'  ftance   of  the  foul   is  unintelligible*." 

Well,  Sir,  if  you  think  fo,  you  may  let  it 
alone, — No 3  that  mufl:  not  be  neither. 
"  What  we  call  a  mma,  is  nothing  but  a 
**  heap  or  colletftion  of  different  perceptions 
*'  (or  objects)  united  together  by  certain  re- 
"  lations,  and  fuppofed,  though  falfely,  to 
^'  be  endowed   with   perfc'ft   fimplicity  and 

*^  identity. 

*  Treatlfe  of  human  nature,  vol.  i.p.  434'  435' 
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"  identity*. — If  any  one,  upon  ferlous  and 
"  unprejudiced  refic(ftion,  thinks  he  has  a 
**  (liferent  notion  of  himfelf,  I  miilT:  con- 
'*  fcl's  I  can  reafon  with  him  no  longer. 
'*  All  I  can  allow  him  is,  that  he  may  be  in 
*'  the  right  as  well  as  1,  and  that  we  are 
**  elll-ntially  different  in  this  particular.  He 
**  may  perhaps  perceive  fomething  fimple 
**  and  continued,  which  he  calls  himfelf; 
**  though  I  am  certain  there  is  no  fuch  prin- 
**  ciple  in  me.  But  fetting  afide  fome.me- 
'*  taphyficians  of  this  kind," — that  is,   who 

feel   and  believe,  that    they  have  a  foul, • 

**  I  may  venture  to  affirm  of  the  reft  of  man- 
**  kind,  that  they  are  nothing  but  a  bundle 
**  or  colle(fl:ion  of  different  perceptions, 
*'  which  fucceed  each  other  with  inconceiv- 
*'  able  rapidity,  and  are  in  a   perpetual  liux 

*'  and  movement.- There   is  properly  no 

*'  limplicity  in  the  mind  at  one  time,  nor 
*'  identity  in  different  (times),  whatever  na- 
**  tural  propeniion  we  may  have  to  imagine 
"  that  fimplicity  and  identity. — They  are  the 
**  fucceffive  perceptions  only  that  conftitute 
**  the  mind  t.*' 

If  thefe    words    have  any    meaning,  it  is 
this :  My  foul  (or  rather   that  which   I  call 

my 

•  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol,    I.    p.   561,  362. 
t  Jbid.  p.  438,    4-9,  440. 
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my  foul)  is  not  one  fimple  thing,  nor  is  it  the 
fame  thing  to-day  it  was  yefterday ;  nay,  it  is 
not  the  fame  this  moment  it  was  the  laft ; 
it  is  nothing  but  a  mafs,  collediion,  heap,  or 
bundle,  of  different  perceptions,  or  objedts, 
that  fleet  away  in  fucceffion,  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  perpetually  changing,  and 
perpetually  in  motion.  There  may  be  fome 
metaphyficians  to  whofe  fouls  this  difcrip- 
tion  cannot  be  applied  j;  but  I  (Mr.  Hume) 
am  certain,  that  this  is  a  true  and  complete 
defcription  of  my  foul,  and  of  the  foul  of 
every  other  individual  of  the  huma^i  racCj^ 
thofe  few  metaphyficians  excepted. 

That  body  has  no  exiflence,  but  as  a 
bundle  of  perceptions,  whofe  exiflence  con- 
fifls  in  their  being  perceived,  our  author  all 
along  maintains.  He  now  affirms,  that  the 
foul,  in  like  manner,  is  a  bundle  of  percep- 
tions, and  nothing  elfe.  It  follows,  then, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  univerfe  but  im- 
preffions  and  ideas ;  all  poflible  perceptions 
being  by  our  author  comprehended  in  thofe 
two  clafTes.  This  philofophy  admits  of  no 
other  exiflence  whatfoever,  not  even  of  a  per- 
cipient being  to  perceive  thefe  perceptions. 
So  that  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  height  of 
human  wifdom;  at  that  intellecftual  eminence, 
from   whence  there  is  a  full   profpet^t  of  all 

that 
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that  we  can  rcaroiiahly  hclitrvc  to  exlfl:,  and 
of  all  that  can  pollibly  become  the  obje(^t  of 
our  knowledge.  Alas  !  what  is  become  of  the 
magnificence  of  external  nature,  and  the 
wonders  of  inteliedual  enerey,  the  immortal 
beauties  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  a  good  coufcience!  Where  now 
the  warmth  of  benevolence,  the  fire  of  ge- 
nerofity,  the  exultations  of  hope,  the  tran- 
quil ecflafy  of  devotion,  and  the  pang  of 
fympathetic  delight !  All,  around,  above,  and 
beneatli,  is  one  vaft  vacuity,  or  rather  an 
enormous  chaos,  encompalled  with  darknefs 
univerfally  and  eternally  impenetrable.  Body 
and  fpirit  are  utterly  annihilated  -,  and  there 
remains  nothing  (for  we  muft:  again  defcend 
into  the  gibberifli  of  metaphylic)  but  a  vaft 
collection,  bundle,  mafs,  or  heap,  ofunper- 
ceived  perceptions. 

Such,  if  Mr.  Hume's  words  have  any 
meaning,  is  the  refult  of  his  fyftem.  And 
what  is  this  refult  ?  If  he,  or  his  admirers, 
can  prove,  that  there  is  a  poffibility  of  ex- 
prelling  it  in  words  which  do  not  imply  a 
contradidion,  I  will  not  call  it  nonfenfe.  If 
he  or  they  can  prove,  that  it  is  compatible 
with  any  one  acknowledged  truth  in  philo- 
fophy,  in  morals,  in  religion  natural  or  re- 
vealed, I  will  not  call  it  impious.  If  he 
or  they  can    prove,   that  it  does  not  arife 
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from  common  fa5rs  mifreprefentedy  and  common 
words  mifunderjiood,  I  fhall  admit  that  it  may 
have  arifen  from  accurate  obfervation,  candid 
and  liberal  inquiry,  perfed:  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  the  enlarged  views  of 
true  philofophic  genius. 

SECT.       II. 

Of  the  Non-exijience  of  Matter. 
N  the  preceding  fedlion  I   have  taken   a 


I 


flight  furvey  of  the  principles,  and  me- 
thod of  inveftigation,  adopted  by   the  moft 
celebrated  promoters  of  modern   fcepticifm. 
And  it  appears  that  they  have  not  attended 
to   the    diftindlion   of  reafon   and  common 
fenfe,    as   explained  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
EfTay,  and  as   acknowledged  by  mathemati- 
cians  and  natural  philofophers.     Erroneous, 
abfurd,  and  felf-contradidlory  notions,  have 
been  the  confequence.     And   now,    by   en- 
tering   into    a    more    particular   detail,   we 
might  eafily  ihew,  that  many  cf  thofe  abfur- 
dities    that  difgrace  the  philofophy  of  human 
nature,    would   never   have  exifled,  if   men 
had  acknawled^ed  and  attended  to  this  dif- 
tin<fi:ion  ;    regulating   their   enquries   by  the 
criterion    above-mentioned,  and  never    pro- 
fecuting  any  chain  of  argument  beyond  the 
felf-evidcfit    principles    of  common    fenfe. 

We 
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We  fliall  confine  ourfelves  to  two  inllancesj 
one  of  which  is  connecftcd  with  the  evidence 
of  external  fenfc,  and  the  other  with  that  of 
internal. 

That  matter  or  body  has  a  real,  feparate, 
independent  exidence  *  ;  that  there  is  a  real 
fun  above  us,  a  real  air  around  us,  and  a 
real  earth  under  our  feet, —  has  been  the  be- 
lief of  all  men  who  were  not  mad,  ever 
fmce  the  creation.  This  is  believed,  not 
becaufe  it  is  or  can  be  proved  by  argument, 
but  becaufe  the  confbitution  of  our  nature 
is  fuch  that  we  mufl  believe  it.  There  is 
-here  the  fame  ground  of  belief,  that  there 
is  in  the  following  propofitions:  I  exift; 
whatever  is,  is;  two  and  two  make  four. 
It  is  abfurd,  nay,  it  is  impofiible,  to  believe 
the  contrary.  I  could  as  eafily  believe,  that 
I  do  not  exift,  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to 
ten,  that  whatever  is,  is  not;  as  that  I 
have  neither  hands,  nor  feet,  nor  head,  nor 
clothes,  nor  houfe,  nor  country,  nor  ac- 
quaintance ;  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars, 
and  ocean,  and  tempeft,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning, 

*  By  independent  exi/tence,  we.  mean  an  exiftence  tliat  does 
not  depend  on  us,  nor,  fo  far  as  we  know,  on  any  being, 
except  the  Creator.  Berkeley,  and  others,  fay,  that 
matter  exifts  not  but  in  the  minds  that  perceive  it  ;  and  con- 
sequently depends,  in  refpeft  of  its  exiftence,  upon  tbofc  minds- 
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ning,  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities,  have  no 
exiftence  but  as    ideas  or    thoughts   in   my 
mind,  and,  independent  on  me  and  my  fa- 
culties, do  not   exift  at   all,    and  could  not 
exift  if  I  were  to   be  annihilated  >  that  fire, 
and    burning,    and  pain,  which  I  feel,  and 
the    recolle(flion    of  pain    that  is    pafl,    and 
the  idea  of  pain    which  I  never   felt,  are  all 
in  the  fame  fenfe   ideas  or  perceptions  in  my 
mind,  and  nothing   elfe;    that  the   qualities 
of  matter   are  not   qualities  of  matter,    but 
affedlions  of  fpirit ;  and  that  I   have   no  evi- 
dence   that  any   being  exifts  in    nature  but 
myfelf.      Philofophers    may    fay    what  they 
pleafcj  and  the  world,  who  are  apt  enough 
to  admire  what  is  monflruous,  may  give  them 
credit;    but  I   affirm,  that  it  is  not  in    the 
power,  either  of  wit  or  of  madnefs,  to  con- 
trive any    conceit    more   inconfiftent,    more 
abfurd,  or  more  nonfenfical,  than  this.  That 
the  material  world  has    no  exillence  but   in 
my  mind. 

Des  Cartes  admits,  that,  every  perfon 
muft  be  perfuaded  of  the  exiilence  of  a 
material  world :  but  he  does  not  allow  this 
point  to  be  felf-evident,  or  fo  certain  as  not 
to  admit  of  doubt ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  we 
find  in  experience,  that  our  fenfes  are  fome-^ 
times  in  an  error,  and  becaufe,  in  dreams  we 
often  miilake  ideas  for  external  things  really 

exifling-. 
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cxifting.  He  therefore  begins  his  philofophy 
of  bodies  with  a  formal  proof  of  theexifteiice 
of  body  *. 

But  however  imperfecft,  and  however  fal- 
lacious, we  acknowledge  our  fenfes  to  be  in 
other  matters,  it  is  certain,  that  no  man  ever 
thought  them  fallacious  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
igence of  body  ;  nay,  every  man  of  a  found 
mind,  is,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  con- 
vinced, that,  in  this  refpe6t  at  leaft,  they 
are  not,  and  cannot  be  miftaken.  Men  have 
fometimes  been  deceived  by  fophiftical  argu- 
ment, becaufe  the  human  underftanding  is 
in  fome,  and  indeed  in  many,  refpeds  falli- 
ble ;  but  does  it  follow,  that  we  cannot, 
without  proof,  be  certain  of  any  thing,  not 
even  of  our  own  exiftence,  nor  of  the  truth 
of  a  geometrical  axiom  ?  Some  difeafes  are  fo 
fatal  to  the  mind,  as  to  confound  men's  no- 
tions even  of  their  own  identity  -,  but  does  it 
follow,  that  I  cannot  be  certain  of  my  being 
the  fame  perfon  to-day  I  was  yeil:erday,  and 
twenty  years  ago,  till  I  have  firft  proved  this 
point  by  argument  ?  And  becaufe  we  are 
fometimes  deceived  by  our  fenfes,  does  it 
therefore  follow,  that  we  never  are  certain 
of  our  not  being  deceived  by  them,  till  we 
have  firft  convinced   ourfelves  by   reafoning 

that 

•  Cartcfii  Principia,  part  i.   5  4.  part  2.  \  r^ 
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that  they  are  not  deceitful  r — If  a  Cartefiart 
can  prove,  that  there  have  been  a  few  per- 
fons  of  found  underftanding,  who  from  a  con- 
vicftion  of  the  deceitfulntrls  of  their  fenfes, 
have  really  difbelieved,  or  ferioufly  doubted, 
tlie  exigence  of  a  material  world,  I  {hall 
allow  a  conviction  of  this  deceitfulnefs  to  be 
a  fufficient  ground  for  fuch  doubt  or  difbelief, 
in  one  or  a  few  inftances :  and  if  he  can 
prove  that  fuch  doubt  or  difbelief  has  at 
any  time  been  general  among  mankind,  I 
fhall  allow  that  it  may  poffibly  be  fo  again  : 
' — but  if  it  be  certain,  as  I  think  it  is,  that  no 
man  of  a  found  mind,  however  fafpicious  of 
the  veracity  of  his  fenfes,  ever  did  or  could 
really  dilbelieve,  or  feriouily  doubt,  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  material  world,  then  is  this  point 
feif-evident,  and  a  principle  of  common 
fenfe,  even  on  the  fuppofition  that  our  fenfes 
are  as  deceitful  as  Des  Cartes  and  Male- 
BRANCHE  chufeto  reprcfent  them.  But  we 
have  formerly  proved,  that  our  fenfes  are 
never  fuppofed  to  be  deceitful,  except  when 
we  are  confcious,  that  our  experience  is  par- 
tial, or  our  obfervation  inaccurate  ;  and  that 
even  then,  the  fallacy  is  detected,  and  rec- 
tliied,  only  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe  placed 
in  circumftances  more  favourable  to  accurate 
obfervation.  In  regard  to  the  exiflence  of 
matter,  there  cannot  poffibly  be  a  fufpicion,: 

that 
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that  our  oblcrvation  is  inaccurate,  or  our  ex- 
perience parti  il ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  pof- 
fihle,  that  evt-r  we  fliould  diflruft  our  fenfcs 
in  this  particular.  If  it  were  pofliblc,  our 
diOruft  could  never  be  removed  either  by 
rcaioning  or  by  experience. 

As  to  the  fufpicion  againll  the  exigence 
of  miutcr  that  is  fiippofed  to  arife  from  our 
experience  of  the  delufions  of  dreaming  ;  we 
obfervc,  in  the  firft  place,  that  if  this  be 
allowed  a  fufficient  ground  for  fufpecfting, 
that  our  waking  perceptions  are  equally  de- 
lulive,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of  all  truth, 
reafoning,  and  common  fenfe.  That  I  am 
at  prefent  awake,  and  not  afleep,  I  certainly 
know;  but  I  cannot  prove  it:  for  there  is 
no  criterion  for  diftinguilhing  dreaming  fan- 
civ^s  from  waking  perceptions,  more  evident, 
than  that  I  am  now  awake,  which  is  the  point 
in  qucftion  ;  and,  as  we  have  often  remark- 
ed, it  is  elTenti.il  to  every  proof,  to  be  more 
evident  than  that  which  is  to  be  proved. 
That  I  am  now  awake,  muft  therefore  carry 
its  own  evidence  along  with  it ;  if  it  be  evi- 
dent at  all,  it  muft  be  felf-evident.  And  fo 
it  is :  we  may  midake  dreams  for  realities, 
but  no  rational  being  ever  miftook  a  reality 
for  a  dream.  Had  we  the  command  of  our 
undcrftanding  and  memory  in  fleep,  wefhould 
probably  be  fenfible,  that  the  appearances  of 
R  our 
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Our  dreams  are  all  dclufive  :  which^  in  fad^ 
is  fometlmes  the  cafe  ;  at  leaft  1  have  fome- 
times  been  conicious,  that  my  dream  was  a 
dream  ;  and  when  it  was  difagreeable,  hak-e 
adually  made  efforts  to  awake  myfelf,  which 
have  fucceeded.  But  fleep  has  a  wonderful 
power  over  all  our  faculties.  Sometimes 
we  feem  to  have  loft  our  moral  faculty  ;  as 
w^en  we  dream  of  doing  that^  without  fcru- 
ple  or  remorfe,  which  when  awake  we  could 
not  bear  to  think  of.  Sometimes  memory  is 
extinguiflied  >  as  when  we  dream  of  con- 
veriing  with  our  departed  friends,  without 
remembering  any  thing  of  their  death,  tho' 
it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  ftriking 
incidents  we  had  ever  experienced,  and  is 
feldom  or  never  out  of  our  thoughts  when 
we  are  awake.  Sometimes  our  underftand- 
ing  fecms  to  have  quite  forfaken  us ;  as 
when  we  dream  of  talking  with  a  dead  friend,, 
remembering  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is 
dead,  but  without  being  confcious  of  any 
thing  abfurd  or  unufual  in  the  circumftance 
of  converfing  with  a  dead  man.  Confider- 
ing  thefe  and,  the  other  effeds  of  fleep  upon 
the  mind,  we  need  not  be  furprifed,  that  it 
fhould  caufe  us  to  miftake  our  own  ideas 
for  real  things,  and  be  afFeded  with 
thofe  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  thefe. 
But    the    moment    we  av.'ake,  and  recover 

the 
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the  uic  of  our  faculties  we  are  fenfible,  that 
the  dreaiii  was  a  dclufion,  and  that  the 
ohjc<i:ts  which  now  folicit  our  notice  arc  real, 
"^lo  demand  a  reafon  for  the  impHcit  con- 
fidence we  repofe  in  our  waking  perceptions  ; 
or  to  defirc  us  to  prove,  that  things  are  as 
they  appear  to  our  waking  fenfes,  and  not  as 
they  apprar  to  us  in  deep,  is  as  unreafonable 
as  to  demand  a  reafon  for  our  beHef  in  our 
own  exigence :  in  both  cafes  our  belief  is 
neceilary  and  unavoidable,  the  refult  of  a 
law  of  nature,  and  what  we  cannot  in  prac- 
tice contradict,  but  to  our  fhame  and  per- 
dition. 

If  the  deluficns  of  dreaming  furnifh  any 
reafonable  pretence  for  doubting  the  authen- 
ticity of  our  waking  perceptions,  they  may, 
with  equal  reafon,  make  me  doubtful  of  my 
own  identity  :  for  I  have  often  dreamed  that 
I  was  a  perfon  different  from  what  I  am ; 
nay,  that  I  was  two  or  more  diftin(5l  perfons 
at  one  and  the  fame  time. 

Further:  If  Des  Cartes  thought  an 
argument  necefTary  to  convince  him,  that 
his  perception  of  the  external  world  was 
not  imaginary,  but  real,  I  would  afk,  how 
he  could  know  that  his  argument  was  real, 
and  not  imaginary.  How  could  he  know 
that  he  was  awake,  and  not  afleep,  when 
he  wrote  his  principles  of  Philofophy,  if  his 

waking 
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waking  thoughts  did  not,  previous  to  all 
reafoning,  carry  along  with  them  undeniable 
evidence  of  their  reality?  1  a7n  aiDake^  is  a 
principle  which  he  muft  have  taken  for 
granted,  even  before  he  could  fatisfy  him- 
felf  of  the  truth  of  what  he  thought  the 
firfl  of  all  principles,  Cogito,  ergo  Jum. — To 
all  which  we  may  add,  that  if  there  be  any 
perfons  in  the  world  who  never  dream  at 
all  *,  (and  fome  fuch  I  think  there  are),  and 
whofe  belief  in  the  exiftence  of  a  material 
world  is  not  a  whit  flronger  than  that  of 
thofe  whole  fleep  is  always  attended  with 
dreaming ;  this  is  a  proof  from  experience^ 
that  the  delulions  of  ileep  do  not  in  the  leaft 
affect  our  conviction  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  perceptions  we  receive,  and  of  the  facul- 
ties we  exert,  when  awake. 

The  firfl  part  of  Des  Cartes'  argument 
for  the  exiftence  of  bodies,  would  prove  the 
reality   of  the  vifionary  ideas  we  perceive  in 

dreams ; 


'  •  ''  I  once  knew  a  man,"  fays  Mr.  Locke,  "  who  was 
*'  bred  a  fcholar,  and  had  no  bad  memor}',  who  told  me, 
**  that  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life,  till  he  had  that  fever 
"  he  was  then  newly  recovered  of,  which  was  about  the  five 
««  or  fix  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  fuppofc  the  world 
"  affords  more  luch  inftances." 

Ejfay  on  Huvian  Vnderjlanding,  hok  2.  ch.  1. 
A  young  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  never  dream*  at  sdl^ 
*x«cpt  when  his  health  is  difordaed.. 
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dreams  ;  for  thjy,  as  well  as  bodies,  prcfent 
thcnilllvcs  to  us,  independent  on  our  will. 
But  the  principal  part  of  his  argument  is 
founded  in  the  veracity  of  God,  which  he 
had  before  inferred  from  our  confcioufnefs 
of  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  perfedl,  inde- 
pendent, and  neceflarily-exiflent  being.  Our 
fenfes  inform  us  of  the  exiftence  of  body; 
they  give  us  this  information  in  confequence 
of  a  law  eftabliflied  by  the  divine  will:  but 
God  is  no  deceiver ;  therefore  is  their  infor- 
mation true.  I  have  formerly  given  my 
opinion  of  this  argument,  and  iliown  that 
it  is  a  fophifm,  as  the  author  ftates  it.  We 
muft  believe  our  faculties  to  be  true,  before 
we  can  be  convinced,  either  by  proof,  or  by 
intuitive  evidence.  If  we  refufe  to  believe 
in  our  faculties,  till  their  veracity  be  firft 
afcertained  by  reafoning,  we  (hall  never  be- 
lieve in  them  at  all  *. 

Malebranche  t  fays,  that  men  are  more 
certain  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  than  of  the 
exiftence  of  body.  He  allows,  that  Des 
Cartes  has  proved  the  exiftence  of  body, 
by  the  ftrongeft  arguments  that  reafon  alone 
could  furni{h|;  nay,  he  feems  to  acknowledge 

thofe 

♦  See  the  preceding  fedlion. 

t  Recherche  dc  la  vcriie,  torn.    3.  p.  30.     A  PariS;  chez 
?ralard,  1679. 
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thofe  arguments  to  be  unexceptionable  *  : 
yet  he  docs  not  admit,  that  they  amount  to 
a  full  demonftraiion  of  the  exiftence  of 
matter.  In  philofophy,  fays  he,  we  ought 
to  maintain  our  liberty  as  long  as  we  can, 
and  to  believe  nothing  but  what  evidence 
compels  us  to  believe.  To  be  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  exiftence  of  bodies,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  w^e  have  it  dcmonflrated  to  us,  not 
only  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  is  no 
deceiver,  but  alfo  that  God  hath  aflured  us, 
that  he  has  adlually  created  fuch  bodies;  and 
this,  fays  he,  I  do  not  find  proved  in  the 
works  of  M.  Des  Cartes, 

iThere 

•  Mais  quoique  M.  Des  Cartes  ait  donne  les  preuves  le 
plus  fortes  que  la  railon  toute  fcule  puilTe  fouriiir  pour  Pexifl- 
cnce  des  corps;  quoiqu' il  foit  evident,  que  Dien  n'efl:  point 
trompeur,  et  qu'on  puifle  dire  quM  nous  tromperoit  efFeflive- 
ment,  fi  nous  noii<  trompions  nous-m^ines  en  faifant  I'ufige 
que  nous  devons  faire  de  notre  efprit,  et  des  autres  facultez 
dont  il  eft  rautcur  ;  cepcndant  on  pcut  dire  que  I'exiftence  de 
la  matiere  ne'ft  point  encore  parfaitement  demontree.  Car, 
enfin,  en  mittierc  de  philofophie,  nous  ne  devons  croire  quoique 
ce  lojt,   que    lorfque   Vev'tdsuce  nous  y  oblige.      Nous  devons 

faire  ufa'^e  de  r.otre  liberie  autant  que  nous    le    pouvons.^ » 

Pour  e::re  pleinement  convaincus  qu'il  a  des  corps,  il  faut  qu'on 
nous  demontrc,  ncn  ieulement  qu'il  y  a  un  Dieu,  et  que 
Dieu  n'efl  point  trompeur,  mais  encore  que  Dieu  nous  a  alTurc 
qu'il  en  a  eJectiverneni  cree ;  ce  que  je  ne  trouve  point  prouve 
dans  les  ouvrages  de  M.  Des  Cajites. 

7<.m,  3./.  37,  38^  39^ 
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There  arc,  according  to  Malebr anciir, 
liut  two  ways  in  which  God  Ipjaks  to  the 
mind,  and  compels  (or  obliges)  it  to  be- 
lieve ;  to  wit,  by  evidence,  and  by  the  faith. 
**  The  faith  obliges  us  to  believe  that  bo- 
"  dies  exifl: ;  but  as  to  the  evidence  of  this 
**  truth,  it  certainly  is  not  complete :  and 
^*  it  is  alio  certain,  that  w^  are  not  invin- 
**  cibly  determined  to  believe,  that  any  thing 
**  exifls,  but  God,  and  our  own  mind. 
^^  It  is  true,  that  we  have  an  extreme  pro- 
**  penfity  to  believe,  that  we  are  furrounded 
with  corporeal  bei-ngs ;  lo  far  I  agree  with 
M.  Des  Cartes  :  but  th-is  propenfity, 
natural  as  it  is,  doth  not  force  our  be- 
lief by  evidence ;  it  only  inclines  us  to 
**  believe  by  impreffion.  Now  we  aught 
**  not  to  be  determined,  in  our  free  judg- 
**  ments,  by  any  thing  but  light  and  evi- 
"  dence  ;  if  we  fulfer  ourfelves  to  be  guided 
**  by  the  fenfible  impreffion,  we  fliall  be  al- 

■*'  moft  always   mi  (taken  *." Our  author 

then 


*  Dieu  tie  parle  a  refprit,  et  ne  Toblige  a  croire  qu'en  deuic 
m.inieres  ;  par  I'evidence,  et  par  Ja  foi.  Je  demeuie  d'accord, 
que  la  foi  oblige  a  croire  cju'il  y  a  des  corps  ;  niais  pour  I'evi- 
dence,  li  eft  certain,  qu'elle  n'eft  point  entiere,  et  que  nous 
nc  fomnies  point  invinciblement  portez  a  croire  qu'il  y  ait  queL 
qu'  autre  chofe  que  Dieu  et  notre  efprit.  II  eft  vray,  que  nous 
-avons  un  penchant  extreme  a  croire  qu'il  y  a  des  corps  qui  noL:3 
.euvirojooeut.  Je  Taccorde  a  M.  Des  Caries  :  mais  ce  pen- 
chant. 
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then  propofes,  in  brief,  the  lub fiance  of  that 
argument  againfl  the  exiftencc  of  body,  which 
Berkeley  afterwards  tcok  fuch  pains  to  il- 
luftrate;  and  difcovers,  upon  the  whojej  that, 
as  a  point  of  philofophy,  the  exigence  of 
flatter  is  but  a  probability,  to  which  we 
have  it  in  our  power  either  to  affent,  or  not 
to  alTent,  as  we  pleafe.  In  a  w^rd,  it  is  by 
the  faith,  and  not  by  evidence,  that  we  be- 
come certain  of  this    truth.     • 

This  is  not  a  proper  place  for  analyfing 
the  paiTage  above  quoted,  otherwife  it  would 
b^  eafy  to  ihow,  that  the  dodlrine  (fuch  as 
it  is)  which  the  author  here  delivers,  is  not 
recoHcileablc  with  other  parts  of  his  fyftem. 
But  I  only  mean  to  obferve,  that  what  is  here 
afTerted,  of  our  br;lief  in  the  exiftence  of 
body  being  not  neceflaiy,  but  fuch  as  we  may 
"with-hold  if  we  pleafe,  is  contrary  to  my 
experience.  That  my  body,  and  this  pen 
and  paper,  and  the  other  corporeal  objedls 
around  me,  do  really  exift,  is  to  me  as  evi- 
dent 

clvxnt,  tout  natuvcl  qu'il  eft,  ne  nous  y  fore;  pniiit  par  evi. 
dence  ;  il  nous  y  incline  fculement  par  impreilion.  Or  nous 
ne  devons  luivre  dans  nos  jugemens  librcs  que  la  lumicre  et 
I'evidcnce  ;  et  11  nous  nous  lailFons  concluire  a  rimpreflion  fen- 
llble,  nous  nounromperors  prefque  toujnurs.  Tom.  i.  p.  39. — 
'J.  a  foi  I  tranflatc  The  faith,  becaufc  I  fuppofe  the  author  to 
mer.n  the  ChriJJiafi  or  CrrthoUc  fiith.  IF  we  take  it  to  tie- 
note  fiU'.h  or  hclief  in  gemral^  I  know  not  how  we  fhall 
flr.r.l'ie  i».jiy  Tcnle  of  the  paflage. 
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dent,  as  that  my  foul  cxifts ;  it  is  in- 
deed fo  evident,  that  nothing  is  or  can  be 
more  fo  ;  and  tliough  my  life  depended  up- 
on the  conkquence,  I  could  not,  by  any  ef- 
fort, bring  niyfclf  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  it, 
even  for  a  iingle  moment. 

I  nuift  tliercfore  affirm,  thnt  the  exigence 
of  matter  can  no  more  be  difproved  by  ar- 
gument, than  the  exigence  of  myfelf,  or 
tlian  the  truth  of  a  felf-evident  axiom  in 
geometry.  To  argue  againit  it,  is  to  fet  rea- 
fon  in  oppofitlon  to  common  fenfc;  which 
is  indiredly  to  fubvert  the  foundation  of  all 
jufl:  reafoning,  and  to  call  in  queftion  the 
dillin6lion  between  truth  and  falfehood.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  a  great  philofopher 
has  actually  demon (Irated,  that  matter  does 
not  exiji.  Demonflrated  !  truly  this  is  a 
piece  of  ftrange  information.  At  this  rate, 
any  falfehood  may  be  proved  to  be  true,  and 
any  truth  to  be  falfe.  For  ic  is  impofTible, 
that  any  truth  fliould  be  more  evident  to 
me  than  this,  that  matter  does  exlJi.  Let 
us  fee,  however,  what  Berkele  y  has 
to  fay  in  behalf  of  this  extraordinary  doc- 
trine. It  is  natural  for  demonftration,  and 
for  all  found  reafoning,  to  produce  con- 
vidlon,  or  at  Icafl  fome  degree  of  ailent,  ia 
the  perfon  who  attends  to  it,  and  under- 
flands  it.     I   read    T^ke  Prmciples   of  Human 

Ejww- 
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KnowledgCy  together  with  The  'Dialogues  be- 
tween Hylas  and  Philonous.  The  arguments, 
I  confefs,  are  fubtlc,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purpofe  of  puzzling  and  confounding. 
Perhaps  I  will  not  undertake  to  confute 
them.  Perhaps  I  am  bufy,  or  indolent,  or 
unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  this  phi- 
lofophy,  or  little  verfed  in  your  metaphyfical 
logic.  But  am  I  convinced,  from  this  pre- 
tended demonftration,  that  matter  has  no  ex- 
iftence  but  as  an  idea  in  the  mind  ?  Not  in 
the  leaft;  my  belief  now  is  prccifely  the  fame 

as    before. Is  it  unphilofophical,  not  to 

be  convinced  by  arguments  which  I  am  not 
able  to  confute  ?  Perhaps  it  may,  but  I  can- 
not help  it :  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  ftrike 
me  off  the  lift  of  philofophers,  as  a  non- 
conformift;  you  may  call  me  unpliant,  un- 
reafonable,  unfaftiionabie,  and  a  man  with 
whom  it  is  not  worth  while  to  argue  :  but 
till  the  frame  of  my  nature  be  unhinged, 
and  a  new  (tt  of  faculties  given  me,  I  can- 
not believe  this  ftrange  dodtrine,  becaufe  it 
is  perfectly  incredible.  But  if  I  were  per- 
mitted to  propofe  one  clownilh  queftion,  I 
would  fain  afk,  Where  is  the  harm  of  my 
continuing  in  my  old  opinion,  and  believ- 
ing^, with  the  reft  of  the  world,  that  I  am 
not  the  only  created  being  in  the  univerfe, 
but  that  there  are  many  others,  whofe  ex- 

i^lence 
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iftencc  is   as   independent  on  mc,  as  mine  is 
on  them  ?   Wlicrc  is  the  harm  of  my  believ- 
ing, thiit    if  I  were  to  fall  down  yond.r  pre- 
cipice/  and    break    my    neck,    I    fliould   be 
no  more   a  man  of  this   world  ?  My  neck, 
Sir,  may   be  an   idea   to  yen,  but  to  mc  it  is 
a  reality,  and  an  important  one  too.      Where 
is  the  harm   of  my    believing,   that  if  in  this 
fevere  weatlicr,   I    were  to    neglecft  to  throw 
(what  you  call)  the  idea  of  a  coat  over  the 
ideas  of  my  Ihoulders,  the  idea  of  cold  would 
produce    the  idea  of  fuch   pain  and  diforder 
as  might  poffibly  terminate  in  my  real  death? 
What  great  offence  fhall  I  commit   againft 
God  or  man,  church  or  ftate,  philofbphy  or 
common  fenfe,  if  1  contmue  to  believe,  that 
material  food   will  nourilli  me,  though    the 
idea  of  it  will  not;  that   the  real    fun    will 
warm  and  enlighten  me,  though  the  livelieft 
idea  of  him  will  do  neither ;  and  that,  if  I 
would  obtain  true    peace   of  mind  and  feif- 
approbation,  I    muft  not  only  form  ideas  of 
compaiTion,  jultice,  and  generolity,   but  alfo 
really    exert  thofe   virtues    in   external  per- 
formance ?  What  harm  is  there  in  all   this  ? 
— O  !   no  harm  at  all,  Sir  ; — but— the  truth,— 
the  truth, — will  you  (hut  your  eyes  againfl 
the  truth  ? — No  honcfl  man  ever  will :  con- 
vince me  that  your  dodrine  is  true,  and  I  will 
inltantly  embrace  it.— Have  I  not  convinced 

thee. 
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thee,  thou  obflinate,    unaccountable,    inex- 
orable  ?  Anfwer  my  arguments,  if  thou 

canft. — Alas,  Sir,  you  have  given  me  argu- 
ments in  abundance,  but  you  have  not  given 
me  convi(5lion  ;  and  if  your  arguments  pro- 
duce no  convidlion,  they  are  worth  nothing 
to  me.  They  are  like  counterfeit  bank-bills; 
fome  of  which  are  fo  dexteroufly  forged,  that 
neither  your  eye  nor  mine  can  detect  them  ; 
yet  a  thoufand  of  them  would  go  for  no- 
thing at  the  bank  ;  and  even  the  paper-maker 
would  allow  me  more  handfomely  for  old 
rags.  You  need  not  give  yourfelf  the  trou- 
ble to  tell  me,  that  I  ought  to  be  convinced  : 
I  ought  to  be  convinced  only  when  I  feel 
convi«5tion  -,    when    I    feel    no   convidlion    I 

ouirht   not   to  be  convinced. It  has  been 

obferved  of  fome  do(ftrines  and  reafonings, 
that  their  extreme  abfurdity  prevents  their 
admitting  a  rational  confutation.  What! 
itm  I  to  believe  fuch  do(flrine?  am  I  to  be 
convinced  by  fuch  reafoning  ?  Now,  I  never 
heard  of  any  dodlrine  more  fcandaloufly  ab- 
furd,  than  this  of  the  non-exiftence  of  matter. 
There  is  not  a  fidion  in  the  Perjian  tales  that 
I  could  not  as  eafily  believe ;  the  fiUieft  con- 
ceit of  the  moft  contemptible  fuperftition  that 
ever  difgraced  human  nature,  is  not  more 
fhockip.g  to  common  fenfe,  is  not  more  re- 
pugnant 
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nugnant  to  every  principle  of  human  belief. 
Andmuft  I  admit  thiy  jargon  for  truth,  becaufel 
cannot  confute  the  arguments  of  a  man  who  is 
a  more  fubile  difputant  than  I  ?  Does  phi- 
lofophy  require  this  of  me  ?  Then  it  muft 
fuppofe,  that  truth  is  as  variable  as  the  fan- 
cies, the  charae'lers,  and  the  intellecftiial  a- 
bilities  of  men,  and  that  there  is  no  fucli 
thing  in  nature  as   common  fenfe. 

But  all  this,  I  lliall  perhaps  be  told,  is 
but  childilh  cavil,  and  unphilofophical  de- 
clamation. What  if,  after  all,  this  very 
docTirine  be  believed,  and  the  fophiftry  (as 
you  call  it)  of  Berkeley  be  admitted  as 
found  reafoning,  and  legitimate  proof?  What 
then  becomes  of  your  common  fenfe,  and 
your  inftindtive  convidtions  ? — What  then, 
do  you  afk  ?  Then  indeed  I  acknowledge  the 
fadl  to  be  very  extraordinary  ;  and  I  cannot 
help  being  in  fome  pain  about  the  confe- 
quences,  which  muft  be  important  and  fatal. 
If  a  man,  out  of  vanity,  or  from  a  dcfivQ 
of  being  in  the  faHiion,  or  in  order  to  pafs 
for  wonderfully  wife,  fliall  fay,  th?t  Berke- 
ley's doctrine  is  true,  while  .at  the  fame  time 
his  belief  is  precifely  the  fame  with  mine, 
it  is  well ;  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  hypocrify,  v/hich  will  no  doubt  contri- 
bute mightily  to  his  improvement  in  candour 
happincfs,  and  wifdom.     If  a  man  profeffing 

this 
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this  doOrine  a6t  like  other  men  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  hfe,  I  will  not  believe  his 
profefTion  to  be  fincere.  For  this  do!trine, 
by  removing  body  out  of  the  univerfe,  makes 
a  total  change  in  the  circumflances  of  men  ; 
and  therefore,  if  it  is  not  merely  verbal,  muft 
produce  a  total  change  in  their  condudl. 
When  a  man  is  only  turned  out  of  his  houfe, 
or  flripped  of  his  clothes,  or  robbed  of  his 
money,  he  muft  change  his  behaviour,  and 
adl  differently  from  other  men,  who  enjoy 
thofe  advantages.  Perfuade  a  man  that  he 
is  a  beggar  and  a  vagabond,  and  you  fhall 
inflantly  fee  him  change  his  manners.  If 
your  arguments  againft  the  exiftence  of  mat- 
ter have  ever  carried  convidlion  along  with 
them,  they  muft  at  the  fame  time  have  pro- 
duced a  much  more  extraordinary  change  of 
condu(ft ;  but  if  they  have  produced  no  change 
of  condud,  I  infift  on  it,  they  have  never 
carried  convidlion  along  with  them,  what- 
ever vehemence  of  proteftation  men  may 
have  ufed  in  avowing  fuch  convidion.  If 
you  fay,  that  though  a  man's  underftanding 
be  convinced,  there  are  certain  inftinds  in 
his  nature  that  will  not  permit  him  to  al- 
ter his  condud ;  or,  if  he  did,  the  reft  of 
the  world  would  account  him  a  mad-man  ; 
by  the  hrft  apology,  you  allow  the  be- 
lief of   the   non-cxiftence    of    body    to    be 

incon- 
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inconfiftcnt  with  the  laws  of  nature;  hy  the 
fccond,  to  be  inconfiftent  with  coinmon 
fenfe. 

But  if  a  man  be  convinced,  that  matter 
has  no  exiftence,  and  beheve  this  ftrange 
tenet  as  ileadily,  and  with  as  Uttle  diftrufl, 
as  I  bcHt've  the  contrary  ;  he  will,  I  am  a- 
fraid,  have  but  little  reafon  to  applaud  him- 
felf  on  this  new  acquifition  in  fcience;  he 
will  foon  find,  it  had  been  better  for  hirti 
to  have  rcafoned,  and  believed,  and  avfled 
like  the  reft  of  the  world.  If  he  fall  down 
a  precipice,  or  be  trampled  under  foot  by 
horfes,  it  will  avail  him  little,  that  he  once 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  difciple  of  Berke- 
ley, and  to  believe  that  thofe  dangerous 
obje(fls  are  nothing  but  ideas  in  the  mind. 
And  yet,  if  fuch  a  man  be  {ctn  to  avoid 
a  precipice,  or  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
coach  and  fix  horfes  at  full  fpeed,  he  adts 
as  inconfiftently  with  his  belief,  as  if  he  ran- 
away  from  the  piifture  of  an  angry  man, 
even  while  he  believed  it  to  be  a  pidlure, 
Suppofing  his  life  preferved  by  the  care  of 
friends,  or  by  the  ftrength  of  natural  in- 
ftin<ft  urging  him  to  z6t  contrary  to  his  be- 
lief; yet  will  this  belief  coil  him  dear.  For 
if  the  plaineft  evidence,  and  fulleft  con- 
vi<flion,  be  certainly  fallacious,  I  beg  to  be 
informed,  what  kind  of  evidence,  and  what 

degree 
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degree  of  convicflion,  may  reafonably  be  de- 
pended on.  If  nature  be  a  juggler  by  trade, 
is  it  for  us,  poor  purblind  reptiles,  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  myfteries  of  her  art,  and 
take  upon  us  to  decide,  when  it  is  fhe  pre- 
fents  a  true,  and  when  a  falfe  appearance  ! 
I  will  not  fay,  however,  that  this  man  runs 
a  greater  rlik  of  univerfal  fcepticifm,  than 
of  univerfal  credulity.  Either  the  one  or 
the  other,  or  both,  mufl  be  his  portion  > 
and  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  be 
fufficient  to  imbitter  my  whole  life,  and  to 
difqualify  me  for  every  duty  of  a  rational 
creature.  He  who  can  believe  againfl  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  againfi:  the  cleareft  evidence, 
and  againft  the  fulleil  convidtion,  in  any  onef 
cafe,  may  do  the  fame  in  any  other;  confe- 
quently  he  may  become  the  dupe  of  every 
wrai^gler  who  is  more  acute  than  he  j  and 
then,  if  he  is  not  entirely  fecluded  from  man- 
kind, his  libert)%  and  happinefs,  are  gone  for 
ever.  Indeed  a  chearful  temper,  ftrong  ha- 
bits of  virtue,  and  the  company  of  the  wife 
and  good,  may  flill  fave  him  from  perdition, 
if  behave  no  temptations  nor  difiiculties  to 
encounter.  But  it  is  the  end  of  every  uleful 
art,  to  teach  us  to  furmount  difficulties,  not 
to  difqualify  us  for  attempting  them.  Men 
have  been  known  to  live  many  years  in  a 
warm  chamber,  after  they  were   beceme  too 

deli- 
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delicate  to  hear  the  open  air;  but  wlio  will 
fay,  thiit  llich  a  habit  of  body  is  dcfirable  ? 
what  phyfician  will  recommend  to  the  lical- 
thy  fuch  a  regimen  as  would  produce  it  ? 

But,  that  I  may  no  longer  fuppofe,  what  I 
maintain  to  he  impofiibU',  that  mankind  in 
general,  or  even  one  rational  being,  could, 
by  force  of  argument,  be  convinced,  that 
this  abfurd  dodtrine  is  true  ; — what  if  all 
men  were  in  one  inftant  deprived  of  their 
underltandingby  Almighty  power,  and  made 
to  believe,  that  matter  has  no  exigence  but 
as  an  idea  in  the  mind,  all  other  earthly  things 
remaining  as  they  are  ? — Doubtlels  this  ca- 
taftrophe  would,  according  to  our  metaphy- 
licians,  throw  a  wonderful  light  on  all  the 
parts  of  knowledge.  I  pretend  not  even  to 
guefs  at  the  number,  extent,  or  quality,  of 
aftonifhing  difcoveries  that  would  then  flart 
forth  into  view.  But  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that,  in  lefs  than  a. month  after,  there  could 
not,  without  another  miracle,  be  one  human 
creature  alive  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Berkeley  forefaw,  and  has  done  what 
he  could  to  obviate,  yO/;;^  of  thefe  obje<ftions. 
There  are  two  points  which  he  has  taken 
great  pains  to  prove.  The  Iirfl  is.  That  his 
fyftem  differs  not  from  the  belief  of  the  reft 
of  mankind ;  the  fecond.  That  our  conduct 
S  cacnot: 
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cannot  be  in  the  leaft  afFe(fted  by  our  dilbelief 
of  the  exigence  of  a  material   world. 

r.  As  to  the  firfV,  it  is  certainly  fdlfe. 
Mr.  Hume  himfelf  feems  willing  to  give  it 
up,  I  have  known  many  v/ho  could  not  an- 
fwer  Berkeley's  argu:i;ents;  I  never  knew 
one  who  believed  his  dodlrine.  1  have  men- 
tioned it  to  Tome  who  were  unacquainted 
with  philofophy,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
fuppofed  to  have  any  bias  in  favour  of  either 
fyftem  ;  they  all  treated  it  as  mofl  contempti- 
ble jargon,  and  what  no  man  in  his  fenfes 
ever  did  or  could  believe.  I  have  carefully 
attended  to  the  effeds  produced  by  it  upon 
my  own  mind ;  and  it  appears  to  me  at  this 
moment,  as  when  I  firft  heard  it,  incredible 
and  incomprehenfible.  I  fay  incomprehen- 
fible:  for  though,  by  reading  it  over  and 
over,  I  have  got  a  fet  of  phrafes  and  arguments 
by  heart,  which  would  enable  me,  if  I  were 
fo  difpofcd,  to  talk,  and  argue,  and  write, 
"  about  it  and  about  it;"  yet,  when  I  lay 
fyftems  and  fyllogifms  afide,  when  I  enter 
on  any  part  of  the  bufmefs  of  life,  or  when  I 
refer  the  matter  to  the  unbiafled  decifion  of 
my  own  mind,  I  plainly  fee,  that  I  had  no 
diftindt  meaning  to  my  words  when  I  faid, 
that  the  material  world  has  no  exigence  but 
in  the  mind  that  perceives  it.  In  a  word,  if 
this  author  had  afierted,  that  I  and  all  man- 
kind 
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kind  acknowledge  and  believe  the  Arabian 
Nights  Rntertainmcnt  to  be  a  true  hiflory,  1 
could  not  have  had  any  better  realbn  for  con- 
tradidin;:  that  allertion,  than  I  have  for  con- 
tradiding  this,  **  That  Berkeley's  prin- 
**  ciples  in  regard  to  the  exiller.ce  of  matter, 
*'  differ  not  from  the  belief  of  the  reil  of 
**  mankind." 

2.  In  behalf  of  the  fecond  point  he  argues, 
**  That  nothing  gives  us  an  interefl  in  the 
**  material  world,  except  the  feelings  pleafant 
*'  or  painful  which  accompany  our  percep- 
**  tions  ;  that  thefe  percepti^^ns  are  the  Hime, 
**  whether  we  believe  the  material  world  to 
**  exifl  or  not  to  exifl  j  confequently,  that 
**  our  pleafant  or  painful  feelings  are  alfo  the 
**  lame;  and  therefore,  that  our  condufb, 
**  which  depends  on  -our  feelings  and  per- 
**  ceptions,  mull  be  the  fame,  whether  we 
**  believe  or  dilbelieve  the  exiflence  of  mat- 
**  ter." 

But  if  it  be  certain,  that  by  the  law  of 
our  nature  we  are  unavoidably  determined  to 
believe  that  matter  exifts,  and  to  acft  upon  th's 
belief,  (and  nothing,  I  think,  is  more  cer- 
tain}, how  can  it  be  imagined,  that  a  con- 
trary belief  would  produce  no  alteration  in 
our  condu<^  and  frntiments  ?  Surely  the  laws 
of  nature  are  not  fuch  trifles,  as  that  it  fhould 
b?  a  matter  of  perfe(fl  indifference,  whether  we 
2.^  and  think  agreeably  to  them  or  not  ?  I  be- 
S  2  lieve 
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lieve  that  matter  exiflsi — I  mull  believe  that 
matter  exifts  ; — I  muft  contlniuilly  a(fl  upon 
this  belief;  fuch  is  the  l.iw  of  my  conftitu- 
tion.  Suppofemyconflitution  changed  in  this 
refpedt,  all  other  things  remaining  as  they 
are; — would  there  then  be  no  change  in  my 
fentiments  and  conduct  ?  If  there  would  not, 
then  is  this  law  of  nature,  in  the  firft  place, 
ufelefs,  becaufe  men  could  do  as  well  without 
it;  fecondly,  inconvenient,  becaufe  its  end 
is  to  keep  us  ignorant  of  the  truth  ;  and,, 
thirdly,  abfurd,  becaufe  infufficient  for  an- 
fwering  its  end,  the  Bifliop  of  Cioyne,  and 
others,  having,  it  feems,  difcovered  the  truth 
in  fpite  of  it.  Is  this  according  to  the  ufual 
economy  of  Nature  ?  Does  this  language 
become  her  fervants  and  interpreters  ?  Is  ic 
poffible  to  devife  any  fentiments  or  maxims 
more  fubveriivc  of  truth,  and  more  repugnant 
to    the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy  ? 

Further  :  All  external  objeds  have  fomc 
qualities  in  common  ;  but  between  an  ex- 
ternal objedt  and  an  idea,  or  thought  of  the 
mind,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  po/Tlbly  be, 
any  refemblance.  A  grain  of  fand,  and  the 
globe  of  the  earth  ;  a  burning  coal,  and  a 
lump  of  ice ;  a  drop  of  ink,  and  a  (heet  of 
white  paper,  refemble  each  other,  in  being 
extended,  folid,  figured,  coloured,  and  divi- 
iible;  but  a  thought  or  idea  has  no  exten- 

fK>n> 
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lK)n,  foliJIty,  figure,  colour,  nor  divifibllity  : 
£0  that  no  two  external  objc<5ts  can  be  To  un- 
like, as  an  external  objcil  and  (what  p'.iilo- 
Ibphers  call)  the  idea  of  it.  Now  we  are 
taught  by  Be rk.ej.ev,  that  external  objefls 
(that  is,  the  things  we  take  for  external  ob- 
je(fts)  are  nothin;^  but  ideas  in  our  minds; 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  in  every  rcfpeft 
different  from  what  tliey  appear  to  be.  This 
candle,  it  feems,  hath  not  one  of  tkofe  qua- 
lities it  appears  to  have :  it  is  not  white, 
nor  luminous,  nor  round,  nor  divifible,  nor 
extended  ;  for  to  an  idea  of  the  mind,  not 
one  of  thefe  qualities  can  pollibly  belong. 
How  then  fliall  I  know  what  it  really  is  ? 
From  whsLt  it  ieems  to  be,  I  can  conclude 
nothing ;  no  more  than  a  blind  man,  by 
handling  a  bit  of  black  wax,  can  judge  of 
the  colour  of  fnow,  or  the  vifible  appearance 
of  the  ftarry  heavens.  The  candle  may  be 
an  Egyptian  pyramid,  the  king  of  Pruilia,  a 
mad  dog,  or  nothing  at  all :  it  may  be  the 
iiland  of  Madagafcar,  Saturn's  ring,  or  one  of 
the  Pleiades,  for  any  thing  I  know,  or  can 
-ever  know  to  the  contrary,  except  you  allow 
me  to  judge  of  its  nature  from  its  appearance; 
which,  however,  I  cannot  reafonably  do,  if 
its  appearance  and  nature  are  in  every  refpedl 
fo  different  and  unlike  as  not  to  have  one 
fiiigle  quality  in  common,     I  mufl  therefore 

believe 
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believe  it  to  be,  what  it  appears  to  be,  a 
real,  corporeal,  external  obit(5l,  and  fo  rcjed: 
Berkeley's  fyftem  ;  or  I  never  can,  with 
any  fhadow  of  reafon,  btlieve  any  thing 
whatfcever  concerning  it. — Will  it  yet  be 
faid,  that  the  belief  of  this  fyftem  cannot  in 
the  leafl  afFc(5t  our  fentiments  and  condu(5l  ? 
With  equal  truth  may  it  be  faid,  that  New- 
ton's conduct  2nd  fentiments  would  not  have 
been  in  the  leaft  affeded  by  his  being  me- 
tamorphofed  into  an  ideot,  or  a  pillar  of  fait. 
Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  diffatisfied 
with  this  reafoning,  on  account  of  the  am- 
biguity of  the  words  external  object  and  idea ; 
■which,  however,  the  aiTertors  of  the  non- 
exiftence  of  matter  have  not  as  yet  fully 
explained.  Others  may  think  that  I  muft 
have  mifunderllood  the  author ;  for  that  he 
was  too  acute  a  logician  to  leave  his  fyflem 
expofed  to  objed:ions  fo  declfive,  and  fo  ob- 
vious. To  gratify  fuch  readers,  I  will  not 
infift  on  thefe  objedlions.  That  I  may  have 
mifunderflood  the  author's  dodlrine,  is  not 
only  polTible,  but  highly  probable  ;  nay,  I 
have  reafon  to  think,  that  it  was  not  perfedly 
underftood  even  by  himfelf.  For  did  not 
Berkeley  write  his  Principles  of  human 
Kno'wledge,  with  this  exprefs  view,  (which 
does  him  gre?.t  honour),  to  baniHi  fcepticifm 
both  from  fcience  and  from   religion  ?    Was 

he 
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he  not  fangulnc  in  his  cxpedations  of  fuc- 
cefs  ?  Aiul  ]v.is  not  the  event  proved,  that  he 
was  egre^ioufly  inlll.iken  ?  For  is  it  not 
evident,  from  the  ufe  to  which  later  authors 
have  applied  it,  that  his  fyftem  leads  diredlly 
to  atheiim  and  univerfal  fcepticifm  ?  And  if 
a  machine  difappoint  its  inventor  fo  far  as 
to  produce  effcds  contrary  to  thofe  he  wifhed, 
intended,  and  expe(5led ;  may  we  not,  with- 
out breach  of  charity,  conclude,  that  he 
did  not  perfedly  underftand  his  plan?  At 
any  rate,  it  appears  from  this  fadl,  that  our 
author  did  not  forefee  all  the  objedtions  to 
which  his  theory  is  liable.  He  did  not  fore- 
fee,  that  it  might  be  made  the  foundation 
of  a  fceptical  fyftem;  if  he  had,  we  know 
he  would  have  renounced  it  with  abhorrence. 

This  one  objed;ion  therefore,  (in  which 
I  think  I  cannot  be  miftaken),  will  fully  an- 
fwer  my  prefent  purpofe  :  Our  author's  doc- 
trine is  contrary  to  common  belief,  and  leads 
to  univerfal  fcepticifm.  Suppofe  it,  then, 
univerfally  and  ferioufiy  adopted ;  fuppofe 
all  men  diverted  of  all  belief,  and  confe- 
^juently  of  all  principle :  would  not  the  dif- 
folution  of  fociety,  and  the  deftruvtion  of 
mankind  neceffarily  enfue? 

Still  I  fhall  be  told,  that  Berkeley  was 
a  good  man,  and  that  his  principles  did  him 
no  hurt.     I  allow  it^  he  was  indeed  a  moft 

excellent 
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excellent  perfon ;  none  c^^n  revere  his  me- 
mory more  than  I.  But  does  it  appear,  that 
he  ever  acfted  according  to  his  principles,  or 
that  he  thoroughly  underilood  them  ?  Does 
it  appear,  that,  if  he  had  put  them  in  prac- 
tice, no  hurt  would  have  enfued  to  himftlf  *, 
or  to  fociety  ?  Does  it  appear,  that  he  was  a 
fceptic,  or  a  friend  to  fcepticifm  ?  Does  it 
appear,  that  men  may  adopt  his  principles 
without  danger  of  becoming  fceptics  ?  The 
contrary  of  all  this  appears  with  uncontro- 
vertible evidence. 

Surely  pride  was  not  made  for  man.  The 
moft  exalted  genius  may  find  in  himfelf 
many  affeding  memorials  of  human  frailty, 
and  fuch  as  often  render  him  an  objedt  of 
companion  to  thcfe  who  in  virtue  and  under- 

ftanding 

*  Let  it  not  be  pretended,  that  a  man  may  diftjelieve  his 
fenfes  without  danger  oF  inconvenience.  Pyrrho  (as  ve  read  in 
Diogenes  Laertius)  profefTed  to  difbelieve  his  fenfes,  and  to 
be  in  no  apprehenfion  from  any  of  the  objefis  that  atFeded 
them.  The  appearance  of  a  prcp'pice  or  wild  bead  was  no- 
thing to  Pyrrho:  at  leaft  he  faid  fo  :  he  would  not  avoid 
them  ;  he  knew  they  were  nothing  at  all,  or  at  leaft  that  they 
were  not  what  they  feemed  to  be.  Suppofe  him  to  have  been 
Jn  earned  ;  and  fuppofe  his  keepers  to  have  in  earneft  adopted 
the  fame  principles  :  would  not  their  limbs  and  lives  have  been 
Jn  as  great  danger,  as  the  limbs  and  life  of  a  blind  and  deaf 
man  wandering  by  liimfelf  in  a  folitary  place,  with  hi$  h<?nd3 
tied  behind  iiis  back  .'  I  would  as  foon  fay,  that  our  fenfes  are 
iirelefs  f-culticj,  as  that  we  might  dilbelicve  them  withgut 
d.ii'i'tr  of  inconvenience. 
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llanding  arc  f.ir  Inferior.     I  pity  Berkk ley's 
wcaknefs  in  parroniling  an  'Abl'iird   and    dan- 
gerous theory;   1  doubt   not  but  it  may  have 
overcail:    many   of  his    da)s    v\ith  a  gloom, 
which   neither   the  approbation   of  his  con- 
fcience,   nor  the    natural  ferenity  of  his  tem- 
per, could  entirely  dillipate.      And   though  I 
were  to  believe,    that  he  was  intoxicated  with 
this   theory,    and   rejoiced  in   it;   yet  0:111    I 
fhould   pity  the  intoxication  as   a   weaknefs  : 
for  candour  will  not   permit  me  to  give  it  a 
har(her  name  ;   as  I  fee  in  his  other  writings, 
and  know  by  the  teftimony  of  his  contempo- 
raries, particularly  Pope  and  Swift,  that  he 
was  a  friend  to  virtue,  and   to  human  nature. 
We  muft  not  fuppofe  a  falfe  do(arine  harm- 
lefs,  merely  becaufe  it  has  not   been  able   to 
corrupt  the  heart  of  a  good  man.     Nor,  be- 
caufe a  few  fceptics  have  not  authority  to  ren- 
der fcience  contemptible,   nor  power  to  over- 
turn fociety,  mull  we  fuppofe?,  that  therefore 
fcepticifm  is  not  dangerous  to  fcience  or  man- 
kind.    The  effecls  of   a    general   fcepticifm 
would  be  dreadful  and  fatal.   We  muff  there- 
fore, notwithftandlng    our   reverence  for  the 
character  of  Berkeley,  be  permitted  to  af- 
firm, what   we  have  fufficiently  proved,  that 
his  doctrine  is    fubverlive  of  man's  mofl  im- 
portant interefls,  as  a  moral,  intelligent,  and 
percipient  being. 

After 
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After  all,  though  I  were  to  grant,  that 
the  difbelief  of  the  cxiftence  of  matter  could 
not  produce  any  confiderahie  change  in  our 
principles  of  adlion  and  reafoning,  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  fequel  *,  that  the  point  I  have 
chiefly  in  view  would  not  be  much  afFedled 
even  by  that  conceffion.  I  fay  not  this,  as 
being  ditiident  or  fceptical  in  regard  to  what 
I  have  advanced  on  the  prefent  fubje(fl.  Doc- 
trines which  I  do  not  believe,  I  will  never 
recommend  to  others.  I  am  abfolutely  cer- 
tain, that  to  me  the  belief  of  Berkeley's 
fyftem  would  be  attended  with  the  moft  fatal 
confequencesj  and  that  it  would  be  equally 
dangerous  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  I  cannot 
doubt,  fo  long  as  I  believe  their  nature  and 
mine  to  be  the  fame. 

Though  it  be  abfurd  to  attempt  a  proof  of 
what  is  felf-evident,  it  is  manly  and  merito- 
rious to  confute  the  obje(5lions  that  fophiflry 
may  urge  againft  it.  This,  with  refped:  to 
the  fubjed:  in  queftion,  has  been  done,  in  a 
decifive  and  mafterly  manner,  by  the  learned 
and  f  igacious  Dr.  Reid  f  ;  who  proves,  that 
tlie  reafonings  of  Berkeley,  and  others, 
concerning  primary  and  fecondary  quali- 
ties J,  owe  all  their  flrength  to  the  ambiguity 

of 

*  Part  2.  chap.  3, 

j-  Inquiry  Into  the  Human  Miod  on  the  Principles  of  Con^- 
rnon  Sei.ll;. 

J  De5  Cartes,  Locke,  and  Berkeley,  fuppole,  that 
vh  it  wf  CLil!  a  b'i^y  \%  nothing  but  a  colledionof  <jualities;  and 
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of  words.  I  have  proved,  that,  though  this 
fundamentid  error  had  never  been  deteded, 
t)>c  philofophy  of  Berkeley  is  in  its  own 
nature  ablurd,  btgaufc  it  fuppofes  the  ori-* 
ginal  principles  of  common  fcnfe  controver- 
tible and  fallacious:  a  fuppofition  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  true  philofophy;  and  which 
leads  to  aniverfal  credidity,  or  univerfal  fcep- 
ticifm  ;  and,  confcquently,  to  the  fnbverfion 
of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  human  fpecies. 

It  is  proper,  before  we  proceed  to  the  next 
inftance,  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  what 
has  been  faid. 

I.  Here  we  have  an  inftance  of  a  dodtrine 
advanced  by  fome  philofophers,  in  direcfk  con- 

tradidion 

thcle  tliey  divide  into  primary  zx\A  pcondary.  Of  the  former 
kind  are  magnitude,  extenfion,  Pjlidity,  &c.  which  Locke  and 
the  Cartesians  allow  to  belong  to  bodies  at  all  times,  whe- 
ther perceived  or  not.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  heat  of  fire, 
the/wt'/Zand  tafle  of  a  rofe,  S:c.  and  thele,  by  the  fame  au- 
thors, aad  hy  Berkeley,  are  faid  to  cxifl:  not  in  the  bodies 
themfelvcs,  but  only  in  tlie  mind  that  perceives  them;  an  error 
they  are  led  into  by  fuppollng,  that  the  words  beaty  ta(};;,f}jie/l^ 
&c.  fignify  nothing  but  a  perception  :  whereas  we  have  formerly 
fliown,  thcit  the)  alfo  fijTnify  a?i  external  thing.  Berkeley, 
following  the  bin  s  which  he  found  in  Des  Cartes,  Ma  li- 
bra kche  and  Locke,  has  applied  the  fame  mode  of  reafon. 
ing  to  prove,  that  primary,  as  well  as  fecondary  qualities,  have 
no  external  exigence;  and  confeo/.iently,  that  body  (which 
tonfifts  of  iheie  two  clalTes  of  qualities,  and  nothing  elfe)  ex- 
ifts  only  as  an  idea  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it^  and  cxifts  ao 
longer  than  while  it  is  perceived. 
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tradition  to  the  general   belief  of  all  men  in 
all  ages. 

.  2.  The  reafoning  by  which  it  is  fupported, 
though  long  accounted  unanfwerable,  did 
never  produce  a  ferious  and  fteady  conviclion. 
Common  fenfeflill  declared  the  dodlrine  to  be 
falfe^  we  were  forry  to  find  the  powers  of  hu- 
man reafon  Co  limited,  as  not  to  afford  a  lo- 
gical confutation  of  it ;  we  were  convinced  it 
merited  confutation,  and  flattered  ourfelves, 
that  one  time  or  other  it  would  be  confuted. 

3.  The  real  and  general  belief  of  this 
dodrine  would  be  attended  with  fatal  con- 
fcquences  to  fcience,  and  to  humane  nature : 
for  this  is  a  doctrine  according  to  which  a 
man  could  not  a6t  nor  reafon  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  infanity  or  folly,  and  involving  himfelf  in 
diflrefs  and  perdition. 

4.  An  ingenious  man,  from  a  fenfe  of  the 
bad  tendency  of  this  dod:rine,  applies  him- 
ielf  to  examine  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded  ;  difcovers  them  to  be  errone- 
ous i  and  proves,  to  the  full  conviction  of  all 
competent  judges,  that  from  beginning  to 
end  it  is  all  a  myflery  of  fallliood,  arifing 
from  the  ufe  of  ambiguous  exprefiions,  and 
from  the  gratuitous  admifTion  of  principles 
which  never  could  have  been  admitted  if  they 
h  id  been,  thoroughly  underftood. 

SECT, 
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SECT.       III. 

Of  Liberty  and  NeceJ/tty. 


np  H  E  fecond  Inibnce  to  which  I  purpofe 
-*•     to  apply  the  principles  of  this  difcourfe, 
by  fliowing  the    danger  of   carrying  any  in- 
veftigation  beyond   the   did:ates  of  common 
fenfe,  is  no  other  than  the  celebrated  queftioa 
concerning  liberty  and  neceffity;  a   queflion 
on  which  many  things   have  been  faid,  and 
fome    things,    I    prefume,   to  little  purpofe. 
To  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  this  con- 
troverfy,  is  foreign    to  my   prefent  defign ; 
and   I    would    not  wifh  to  add  to  a  difputc 
already    too    bulky.      My    intention    is,   to 
treat  the  doftrine  of  neceffity  as  I  treated  that 
of  the  non-exiftence  of  matter;   by  enquiring, 
whether  the  one  be  not,  as  well  as  the  other, 
contrary  to  common  fenfe,  and  therefore  ab- 
fjrd. 

I.  That  certain  intentions  and  adions  are 
in  themfelves,  and  previous  to  all  conlider- 
ation  of  their  confequences,  good,  laudable, 
and  meritorious ;    and  that  other  a<5lions  and 

inten- 
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intentions  are  bad,  hlameable,  and  worthy  of 
puniniment, — has  been  felt  and  acknowled- 
ged by  all  reafonable  creatures  in  all  ages  and 
nations.  We  need  not  wonder  at  the  uni- 
verfality  of  this  fentiment :  it  is  as  natural 
to  the  human  ccnftitution,  as  the  faculties  of 
hearing,  feeing,  and  memory ;  it  is  as  clear> 
unequivocal,  and  affedling,  as  any  intimation 
from  any  fenfe  external  or  internal. 

2.  That  we  cannot  do  feme  things,  but 
have  it  in  our  power  to  do  others,  is  what  no 
man  in  his  fenfes  will  hefitate  to  affirm.  I 
can  take  up  my  ftatFfrom  the  ground,  but  I 
cannot  lift  a  flone  of  a  thoufand  weight.  On 
a  common,  I  may  walk  fouthward  or  north- 
ward, eaftward  or  weflward ;  but  I  cannot 
afcend  to  the  clouds,  nor  fmk  downward 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Juft  now  I  have 
power  to  think  of  an  abfent  friend,  of  the 
Peak  of  TenerifFe,  of  a  pafTage  in  Homer, 
or  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  When  a  man 
asks  me  a  queflion,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
anfwer  or  be  filent,  to  anfwer  foftly  or  rough- 
ly, in  terms  of  refpe(ft  or  in  terms  of  con- 
tempt. Frequent  temptations  to  vice  fall  in 
my  way ;  I  may  yield,  or  I  may  reiifl :  if  I  re- 
fill:, I  applaud  myfelf,  becaufe  I  am  confci- 
ous  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  otherwife;  if 
I  yield,.  I  am  filled  with  fliame  and  remorfe, 

for 
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for  having  neglcd:cd  to  do  what  I 
might  have  done,  and  ought  to  have  done. 
My  liberty  ill  thcfe  inftance^  I  cannot  prove 
by  argument  ;  but  there  is  not  a  truth  in  ge- 
6metry  of  which  I  am  more  certain. 

Is  not    this    dodlrine  fufficiently  obvious  ? 
Muft  I  quote  Epid:etus,  or  any  other  ancient 
author,  to  prove  that   men  were  of  the   fame 
opinion  in    former  times?    No   idea   occurs 
more  frequently   in    my  reading  and  conver- 
fation,    than    that  of  power  or  agency  ;    and 
I  think  I    underftand    my  own    meaning   as 
well  when  I  fpeak  of  it,  as  when  I  fpeak  of 
any  thing  elfe.     But  this   idea  has  had   the 
misfortune   to  come  under    the  examination 
of  Mr.  Hume,  who,    according  to  cuftom, 
has  found  means  fo  to   darken   and  disfigure 
it,    that,   till  we  have  cleared  it  of  his  mif- 
reprefentations,  we  cannot  proceed  any  fur- 
ther in  the  prefent  fubjeft.     And  v/e  are  the 
more     inclined    to   digrefs    on  this  occafion, 
that   he  has    made   his  theory  of  power  the 
ground  of  fome  atheiftical  inferences,  which 
we  fhould  not  fcruple  at  any  time  to  ftep  out 
of  our  way  to  overturn. — Perhaps  thefe   fre- 
quent digreffions  are  ofFenlive  to  the  reader : 
they  are  equally  fo  to  the  writer.    To  remove 
rubbilh  is  neither  an  elegant  nor  a   pleafant 
work,  but  it  is  often  necefiary.  It  is  peculiarly 
necefTary  in  the  philofophy  of  human  nature. 

The 
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The  road  to  moral  truth  has  been  left  in  fuch  a 
plight  by  feme  modern  projecflors,  that  a  man 
of  honefty  and  plain  fenfe  muft    either,  with 
great  labour,  and  Icfs  of  time,  delve  his  way 
through,  or  be  fwallowed    up  in  a  quagmire. 
The    metaphyfician     advances  more    eafily. 
His  levity,  perhaps,    enables  him,  like  Ca- 
milla in   Virgil,   to   skim   along    the  furface 
without   finking;   or   perhaps,    the  extreme 
fubtlety  of   his   genius   can,    like    Satan    in 
Paradife  Lofl,    penetrate  this  chaos,  without 
being  much  incumbered    or  retarded    in    his 
progrefs.     But  men  of  ordinary  talents  have 
not  thofe  advantages,    and  muft  therefore  be 
allowed    to    flounce  along,    though  with  no 
very  graceful  motion,  the  beft  way  they  can. 
All  ideas,  according  to  Mr.  Hume's   fun- 
damental hypothefis,    are   copied   from    and 
reprefent  impreffions  :    But   we    have    never 
any  impreflion    that   contains    any  power  or 
efficacy:  We  never,  therefore,  have  any  idea 
of  power*.     In  proof  of  the  minor  propo- 
fition  of  this   fyllogifm,   he    remarks.    That 
'  when    we    think    we    perceive   our   mind 
acting  on  matter,  or   one  piece   of  matter 
acling  upon    another,    we    do  in  fa(ft  per- 
ceive only  two   obje(fi;s    or    events   conti- 
guous and  fuccelTive,  the  fecond  of  which 

"  is 

.4  TreaLiTe  of  liumar.  Nature,  vo!.  i.  p.  2iS2. 
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**  is  alw.iys  found  in  experience  to  follow 
*'  the  lird ;  but  that  we  never  perceive,  ei- 
**  thcr  by  external  fenfe,  or  by  confcioufnefs, 
**  that  power,  energy,  or  efficacy,  which 
**  connedls  tlieone  event  with  the  other.  By 
**  obfcrrving  that  the  two  events  do  always 
accompany  each  other,  the  imagination 
acquires  a  habit  of  going  readily  from 
**  the  iirll  to  the  fecond,  and  from  the  le- 
*'  cond  to  the  firft  ;  and  hence  we  are  led 
*'  to  conceive  a  kind  of  neceffary  connexion 
**  between  them.  But  in  facft  there  is  nei- 
"  ther  necelTity  nor  power  in  the  objedls 
**  we  confider,  but  only  in  the  mind  that 
'*  confiders  them;  and  even  in  the  mind, 
**  this  power  of  neceflity  is  nothing  but  a 
**  determination  of  the  fancy,  acquired  by 
**  habit,  to  pafs  from  the  idea  of  an  obje(5t  to 

**  that  of  its  ufual  attendant  *."■ So  that 

what  we  call  the  efficacy  of  a  caufe  to  pro- 
duce an  efFe(5l,  is  neither  in  the  caufe  nor 
in  the  effedt,  but  only  in  the  imagination, 
which  has  contracted  a  habit  of  paffing  from 
the  objed:  called  the  caufe,  to  the  ob- 
jed.  called  the  effeCl,  and  thus  alTociating 
them  together.  Has  the  fire  a  power  to 
melt  lead?  No;  but  the  fancy  is  determined 
by  habit  to  pafs  from  the  idea  of  fire  to  that 
T  of 

•  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  f.  p.  272^^3COi 
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of  melted  lead,  on  account  of  our  having 
always  perceived  them  contiguous  and  fuc- 
ceilive— and  this  is  the  whole  matter.  Have 
I  a  power  to  move  my  arm?  No;  the  voli- 
tion that  precedes  the  motion  of  my  arm  has' 
no  connexion  with  that  motion  ;  but  the 
inotion  having  been  always  obferved  to  fol- 
low the  volition,  com.es  to  be  afTociated  with 
it  in  the  fancy  ;  and  what  we  call  the  power, 
or  neceifary  connexion,  l:as  nothing  to  do, 
cither  with  the  volition  or  with  the  motion, 
but  is  merely  a  determination  of  my  fancy, 
or  your  fancy,  or  any  body's  fancy,  to  afTo- 
ciate  the  idea  or  impreflion  of  my  volition 
with  the  impreflion  or  idea  of  the  motion  of 
my  arm. — I  am  forry  I  cannot  exprefs  myfelf 
more  clearly  j  but  I  fhould  not  dojuftice  to 
my  author,  if  I  did  not  imitate  his  obfcurity 
on  the  prefent  occafion  :  plain  words  will 
never  do,  when  one  has  an  unintelligible 
dodlrine  to  fupport. 

What  fhall  we  fay  to  this  colledion  of 
flrange  phrafes  ?  or  what  name  (liall  we  give 
it  ?  Shall  we  call  it  a  moll  ingenious  difco- 
Vcry,  illuftrated  by  a  moft  ingenious  argu- 
ment ?  This  would  be  complimenting  the 
author  at  a  very  great  expence;  for  this 
would  imply,  not  only  that  Mr.  Hume  is 
the  wifeft  of  mortal  men,  but  alfo  that  he 
is  the  only  individual  of  that  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals 
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mals  wlio  is  not  a  Fool.  Certain  it  is,  that 
all  men  have  in  all  ages  talked,  and  argued, 
and  adted,  from  a  perrii.ifion  that  they  had 
n  very  difVmifl  notion  of  power.  If  our  author 
can  prove,  that  they  had  no  fuch  notion,  he 
can  alfo  prove,  that  all  human  difcourfe  is 
nonfenP:,  all  human  aclions  abfurdity,  and  all 
human  compofici  jns  (his  own  not  excepted) 
words  without  meaning.  The  boldnefs  of 
this  theory  will,  however,  pafs  with  many, 
for  a  proof  of  its  being  ingenious.  Be  it  (6, 
Gentlemen,  I  difpute  not  about  epithets ;  if 
you  will  have  it,  that  genius  conliileth  in 
the  art  of  putting  words  together  fo  as  to 
form  abfurd  propofitions,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  fay.  Others  will  admire  this  doc- 
trine, becaufe  the  words  by  which  the  author 
means  to  illuftrate  and  prove  it>  if  printed 
on  a  good  paper  and  with  an  elegant  type, 
would  of  themfelves  make  a  pretty  iizeable 
volume.  It  were  pity  to  deprive  thefe  peo- 
ple of  the  pleafure  of  admiring  ;  otherwife  I 
might  tell  them,  that  nothing  is  more  eafv" 
than  this  method  of  compofition  j  for  that  I 
would  undertake,  at  a  very  fhort  warning, 
(if  it  could  be  done  innocently,  and  without 
prejudice  to  my  health),  to  write  as  many 
pages,  with  equal  appearance  of  reafon  and 
argument,  and  with  equal  advantage  to  phi-^ 
lofophy  and  mankind,  in  vindication  of  any 

T  z  given 
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given  abfardity;  provided  only,  that  (like  the 
abfurdity  in  queilion)  it  were  exprefled  in 
words  of  which  one  at  lead  is  ambiguous. 

In  truth,  1  am  fo  little:  difpcfed  to  admire 
this  extraordinary  paradox,  that  nothing 
could  make  me  believe  its  author  to  have 
been  in  earneft,  if  I  had  not  found  him  draw- 
ing inferences  from  it  too  ferious  to  be  jefted 
with  by  any  perfou  who  is  not  abfolutely 
diftradled.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  maxims. 
That  we  can  never  have  reafon  to  believe, 
that  any  obje(ft,  or  quality  of  an  obje(5l,  exifts, 
of  which  we  cannot  form  an  idea*.  But, 
according  to  this  aftoniHiing  theory  of  power, 
and  caufation,  we  can  form  710  idea  of  power, 
nor  of  any  being  endowed  with  any  power, 
MUCH    LESS  of  one  endowed    with    infinite 

power  f.     The  inference  is what  I  do  not 

chufe  to  commit  to  paper.  But  our  elegant 
author  is  not  fo  fuperflitious.  He  often  puts 
his  readers  in  mind,  that  this  inference,  or 
fomething  very  like  it,  is  deducible  from  his 

dodlrine;};: for   which,    no  doubt,  every 

friend  to  truth,  virtue,  and  human  nature,  is 
infinitely  obliged  to  him  ! 

But 

*  Tieatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  30a. 
•  -j-  Some  readers  will  fmile,  perhaps,  at  the  phrafeoJogy  of 
this  fentence;  but  I  quote  the  author's  own  words.   See  Trca- 
tife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  432. 

%  Ibid.  p.  284,   29 r,  306,  451.  &c. 
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But  what  do  you  fiiy  in  oppofitlon  to  my 
tlicory  ?  You  affed  to  treat  it  with  a  con- 
tempt which  hardly  hecomes  you,  and  which 
my  philolbphy  has  not  met  with  from  your 
betters !  pray  let  us  hear  your  arguments. — 
And  do  you.  Sir,  really  think  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  prove  by  argument,  that  I,  and 
all  ether  men,  have  a  notion  of  power;  and 
that  the  efficacy  of  a  caufe  (of  fire,  for  in- 
ilance,  to  melt  lead)  is  in  the  caufe,  and  not 
in  my  mind?  Would  you  think  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  confute  you  with  arguments,  if  you 
were  pleafed  to  affirm,  that  all  men  have 
tails  and  cloven  feet;  and  that  it  was  I  who 
produced  the  earthquake  that  deftroyed  Lif- 
bon,  the  pL'.gue  that  depopulates  Conftanti- 
nople,  the  heat  that  fcorches  the  wilds  of  A- 
frica,  and  the  cold  that  freezes  the  Hyperbo- 
rean ocean  ?  Truly,  Sir,  I  have  not  the  face  to 
undertake  a  dired;  confutation  of  what  I  do 
iK)t  underftand  j  and  I  am  fo  far  from  com- 
prehending this  part  of  your  fyftem,  that  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce  it  perfedly  unintel- 
ligible. I  know  there  are  fome  who  fay  they 
underftand  it;  but  1  alfo  know,  that  there  are 
fome  who  fpeak,  and  read,  and  write  too, 
v/ith  very  little  ex  pence  of  thought. 

Thefe  are  all  but  evafions,  you  exclaim  ; 
and  infift  on  my  coming  to  the  point.  Never 
fear,  Sir  5  I  am  too   deeply  interefled  in  fame 

of 
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of  the  confequences  of  this  theory  of  yours, 
to  put  you  off  with  evalions.  To  come  there-^ 
fore  to  the  point,  I  ihall  firft  (late  your  doC'- 
trine  in  your  own  words,  that  thxcre  may  be 
no  rifli  of  mifreprefentation ;  and  then  if  I 
fhould  not  be  able  directly  to  prove  it  falfe, 
(for  the  reafon  already  given),  I  ihall  demon- 
flrate,  indire5lly  at  lea/f,  or  by  the  apago^ 
gical  method,  that  it  is  not^  and  cannot  pof- 
libly  be  true. 

**  As  the  neceffity,"  fays  Mr.  Hume, 
"  which  makes  two  times  two  equal  to 
*'  four,  or  three  angles  of  a  triangle  equal 
**  to  two  right  ones,  lies  only  in  the  ad: 
**  of  the  underftanding,  by  which  we  cont- 
**  fider  and  compare  thefe  ideas  * ;  in  like 
*'  manner,  the  neceffity  or  power  which 
"  unites  caufes  and  eflefts,  lies  in  the  deter- 
**  mination  of  the  mind  to  pafs  from  the  one 
*'  to  the  other.  The  efficacy,  or  energy,  of 
'*  caufes,  is  neither  placed  in  the  caufes 
**  themfelves,  nor  in  the  Deity,  nor  in  the 
*'  concurrence  of  thefe  two  principles;  but 
■ '  belongs  entirely  to  the  foul,  which  con- 
**  fiders  the  union  of  two  or  more  objeds  in 
**  all  part  inftances.     It  is  here  that  the  real 

*'  power 

*  What!  is  it  my  underflanding  that  makes  two  and  two 
equal  to  four  !  Was  it  not  (o  before  I  was  born,  and  would  ft 
not  be  fo  though  all  intelligence  were  to  ceafe  throughout  the 
Viniverfe  ! — But  it  is  idle  to  fpend  tiine  in  confuting  what  every 
phild  who  has  learned  the  very  fiift  tlemewts  of  fcience,  knpvvs 
tp  ^e  abfyrd. 
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**   power  orc;iuris  is  placed  along  witli  their 
'*  connexion  and  necffiity*." 

To  find  that  his  principles  lead  to  atheifm, 
would  il.igger  an  ordinary  philoCopher,  and 
make  UUn  fulpcdt  his  fundamental  hypothcfis, 
ftnd  all  lus  Aihfcquent  reafonings.  But  the 
author  now  quoted  is  not  ftaggered  by  con- 
fiderations  of  this  kind.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  {o  intoxicated  with  his  difcovery,  that, 
however  Sceptical  in  other  points,  he  feems 
willing  to  admit  this  as  one  certain  conclu* 
iion  t. 

If  a  man  can  reconcile  himfelf  to  atheifm, 
which  is  the  greatefl  of  all  abfurdities,  I  fear, 

I  fhall 

♦'Trcatife  of  human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 

f  Speaking  of  it  in  another  place,  he  fays,  "  A  conduGoa 
*'  which  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  hut  which  feems  founded 
**  on  fufficient  evidence.  Nor  will  its  evidence  be  weakened 
**  by  any  general  diffidence  of  the  underftanding,  or  fceptical 
*'  fiifpicion,  concerning  every  conclufion  which  is  new  and  ex- 
**  traordinary.  No  conchifions  can  ba  more  agreeable  to  fcep- 
*'  tiiifin  than  fuch  as  make  dilcoverics  concerning  tlie  weak- 
*'  nefs  and  narrow  limits  of  human  reafon  end  capacity." 

Huvie^s  Ejfays^  vol.  2.  p.  87.  edit.  iy6y. 
I  know  not  what  Jifcoveries  this  conclulion  may  lead  othcrt 
to  make  concerning  our  author's  realbn  and  capacity :  but 
1  have  fome  ground  to  think,  thit  in  him  it  haa  not  wrought 
any  extraordinary  felf-ahafement ;  otherwife  he  would  not  have 
alFerted,  with  fo  much  confidence,  what  he  acknowledges  to 
be  a  mo/i  violent  paradox,  and  what  is  indeed  contrary  to  th« 
experience  and  convi(51ion  of  every  perfon  of  commoa  fenfe. 
Stc  Trecitifc  of  Human  Nature,  val.  4.  />.  29 1,  299. 
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I  fliall  hardly  put  him  out  of  conceit  with 
his  doclrine,  when  I  {how  him  that  other 
lefs  enormous  abfurdities  are  impHed  in  it. 
We  may  make  the  trial  however.  Gentlemen 
are  fometimes  pleafed  to  entertain  unaccount- 
able prejudices  againft  their  Maker ;  who  yet, 
in  other  matters,  where  neither  fafhion  nor 
hypothelis  interfere,  condefcend  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  good  old  diflindHon  between 
truth  and  falfehood  is  not  altogether  without 
foundation. 

On  the  fuppofition  that  v/e  have  no  idea 
of  power  or  energy,  and  that  the  preceding 
theory  of  caufation  is  juft,  our  author  gives 
the  following  definition  of  a  caufe ;  v/hich 
feems  to  be  fairly  enough  deduced  from  his 
theory,  and  which  he  fays  is  the  beft  that  he 
can  give.  **  A  caufe  is  an  object  precedent 
'*  and  contiguous  to  another,  and  fo  united 
"  with  it,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  determines 
**  the  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other,  and 
**  the  impreffion  of  the  one  to  form  a  more 
**  lively  idea  of  the  other  *."  There  are  now 
in  my  view  tv/o  contiguous  houfes,  one  of 
which  was  built  laft  fummer,  and  the  other 
two  years  ago.  By  feeing  them  conflantly 
together  for  feveral  months,  I  find,  that 
the  idea  of    the  one  determines  my    mind 

to 

*  Trcatit  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  29I. 
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to  form  the  idcii  of  the  otlier,  and  the  im- 
prelhon  of  the  one  to  form  a  more  lively 
idea  of  the  other.  So  that,  according  to  our 
author's  definition,  the  one  houfe  is  the  caufe, 
and  the  other  the  effcd ! — Again,  day  and 
night  Iiave  always  been  contiguous  and  fuc- 
cefiive ;  the  imagination  naturally  runs  from 
the  idea  or  impreilion  of  the  one  to  the  idea 
of  the  other  :  confequently,  according  to  the 
fame  profound  theory  and  definition,  either 
day  is  the  caufe  of  night,  or  night  the  caufe 
of  day,  juii  as  we  confider  the  one  or  the  other 
to  have  been  originally  prior  in  time :  that 
is,  in  other  words,  light  is  either  the  caufe 
or  the  effedl  of  darknefs  ;  and  its  being  the 
one  or  the  other  depends  entirely  on  my  ima- 
gination! Let  thofe  admire  this  difcovery  who 
underftand  it. 

Caufation  *  implies  more  than  priority  and 
contiguity  of  the  caufe  to  the  effed:.  This 
relation  cannot  be  conceived  at  all,  without 
a  fuppofition  of  power  or  energy  in  the 
caufe  -f  Let  the  reader  recollecffc  two  things 
that    fband    related    as    caufe  and  effect ;    let 

him 

*  CaufaioN,  h\  Mr,  HuME'sftyle,  denotes  t^e  relation  of 
eaufe  and  fff.'fl.  In  Englifh  authors,  the  word  rarely  occurs, 
and  never,  I  tliink,  in  this  lenfc.  It  properly  figaifies,  Ths 
aSf  or  poiuer  ofcaufing. 

f  Non  (Ic  caufa  intelligi  debet,  ut  quod  cuique  antecedat  id 
ei  caufa  fit,  fed  qaod  cuique  e^cienttr  antecedat. 

Ci<ero  Ds  Fats,  zzT^,   \^, 
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him  contemplate  them  with  a  view  to  this 
relation ;  then  let  him  conceive  the  caufe 
di veiled  of  all  power ;  and  he  muft  at  the 
fame  inflant  conceive,  that  it  is  a  caufe  no 
longer  :  for  a  caufe  divefted  of  power,  is  di- 
verted of  that  by  which  it  is  a  caufe.  If  a 
man,  after  examining  his  notion  of  caufation 
in  this  m.anner,  is  confcious  that  he  has 
an  idea  of  power,  then  I  fay  he  has 
that  idea.  If  all  men,  in  all  ages,  have 
ufed  the  word  power,  or  fomething  fynony- 
mous  to  it,  and  if  all  men  know  what  they 
mean  when  they  fpeak  of  power,  I  maintain, 
that  all  men  have  a  notion,  conception,  or 
idea  of  power,  in  whatever  way  they  came 
by  it :  and  I  alfo  maintain,  that  no  true  phi- 
lofopher  ever  denied  the  exiftence  or  reality 
of  any  thing,  merely  becaufe  he  could  not 
give  an  account  of  its  origin,  or  becaufe  the 
opinion  commonly  received  concerning  its  ori-i 
gin  did  not  happen  to  quadrate  with  hisfyftem. 
V/hen,  therefore,  Mr,  Hume  fays,  that 
the  etticacy  or  energy  of  caufes  is  not  placed 
in  the  caufes  themfelves,  he  fays  neither  lefs 
nor  more  than  this,  that  what  is  eflential  to  a 
caufe  is  not  in  a  caufe;  or,  in  other  words, — 

that  a  caufe  is  not  a  caufe. Are  there  any 

perfons  who,  upon  the  authority  of  this  theo- 
riil:,  have  rafhly  adopted  atheillical  princi- 
ples .?  1  know   there  are  fuch.     Ye  blinded 

follower^ 
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followers  ol  a  blir.d  guiiic,  yc  dnpcs  of  ui^- 
iiicaning  vvorUs  ;infi  incoiiiprclicnliblc  argu- 
inenfp,  "bcjiold  on  vviiat  a  -ch^Jinpion  ye  liave 
placed  your  confidence  I  All  the  comfort  I 
can  give  you  is,  tliat  if  it  be  poiiible  for  the 
fame  thing  at  the  fame  time  to  be  and  Jiot  to 
be,  you  may  pollibly  be  in  the  right. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
we  cannot  admit  this  theory  of  power  and 
caufatioii,  without  admitting,  at  the  lame 
time,  the  groileil  and  moft  impious  abfiir- 
dities.  Is  this  a  futhcient  confutation  of  it  ? 
I  think  it  is.  If  any  perfon  think  otherwile, 
I  take  a  fhorter  method,  and  utterly  deny  all 
the  premifesfrom  which  this  ilrange  conclu- 
fion  is  fuppofed  to  refult.  I  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  iiiiprellions  and  ideas,  as  the  author 
has  expliiincd  it ;  nay,  I  have  already  atiirm- 
ed,  and  proved,  it  to  be  not  only  falfe,  but 
U-'untelligiblc.  And  I  maintain,  that  tliougli 
it  could  be  fiiown,  that  all  Umple  ideas  arc 
derived  from  impreihons,  or  intimations  of 
fenfe,  it  is  true,  notwithflanding,  that 
ail  ir-cn  !vave  an  idea  of  power.  They  eet 
it  by  experience,  that  is,  by  intim.ations  of 
fcnfe,  both  external  and  iincrnal.  Their 
mind  acting  upon  their  body  gives  them 
this  notion  or  idea;  their  body  ad:ing  on 
other  bodies,  and  afted  on  by  oUier  bodies, 
gives   them    the  laine    idea  ;    \viiich    is  alfo 
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fuggefted  by  all  the  efFe6ts  and  changes  they 
fee  produced  in  the  univerfe.  So  thorough- 
ly are  we  acquainted  with  it,  that  we  can,  in 
cafes  innumerable,  determine,  with  the  utmolt 
accuracy  and  certainty,  the  degree  of  power 
neceffary  to  produce  a  given  effedl. 

I  repeat  therefore,  notwithftanding  all  our 
author  has  faid,  or  can  fay,  to  the  contrary, 
that  fome  things  are  in  our  power,  and  others 
are  not ;  and  that  we  perfedly  underftand 
our  own  meaning  when  we  fay  fo. — That 
the  reader  may  not  lofe  any  chain  in  our  rea- 
foning,  he  will  pleafe  to  look  back  to  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  paragraphs  of  this  fedtion. 

3.  By  attending  to  my  own  internal  feel- 
ings, and  to  the  evidence  given  by  other  men 
of  theirs,  I  am  fenfible,  that  I  deferve  re- 
ward or  punifhment  for  thofe  a(flions  only 
which  are  in  my  own  power.  I  am  no  more 
accountable  for  the  evil  vv^hich  I  can  neither 
prevent  nor  remedy,  than  for  the  deflrudlion 
of  Troy,  or  the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  and  for 
the  good  which  happens  by  my  means,  but 
againft  my  will,  I  no  more  deferve  reward 
or  praife,  than  if  I  were  a  piece  of  inanimate 
matter. 

This  is  the  dodrine  of  common  fenfe ; 
and  this  do<ftrine  has  in  all  ages  been  fup- 
ported  by  fome  of  the  mod  powerful  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature;   by    principles  which, 

in 
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in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  no  man 
dares  fuppofc  to  be  equivocal  or  fallaci- 
ous. A  man  may  as  well  tell  me  that 
I  am  blind,  or  deaf,  or  that  I  feel  no 
heat  when  I  approach  the  fire,  as  that  I 
have  not  a  natural  fentiment  difpofing  me 
to  blame  intentional  injury,  and  to  praife 
intentional  beneficence ;  and  which  makes 
me  feel  and  be  confcious,  that  the  evil  I  am 
compelled  to  do  is  not  criminal,  and  that 
the  good  I  perform  againft  my  will  is  not 
meritorious.  That  other  men  are  confcious 
of  the  fame  fentiment,  I  know  with  as  much 
certainty  as  I  can  know  any  thing  of  what 
pafles  in  the  minds  of  other  men  j  for  I  have 
daily  and  hourly  opportunities  of  making 
obfervations  in  regard  to  this  very  point. 
The  greateft  part  of  converfation  turns  upon 
the  morality  of  human  acftions  ;  and  I  never 
yet  heard  any  perfon  ferioufly  blamed  or  ap- 
plauded, by  a  reafonable  creature,  for  an 
adion  in  the  performance  of  which  he  was 
not  confidered  as  a  free  agent*.     The  moil 

rigid 

*  Si  omnia  fato  fiunt,  omnia  fiant  ca«fa  antecedentc  ;  et,  (i 
appetitus,  ilia  etiam  qux  appetitum  fequuntur  :  ergo,  etiam  af- 
fenfiones.  At  fi  caufa  appetitus  non  eft  fita  in  nobis,  ne  ipfe 
quidem  appetitus  eft  in  noftra  prot*ftate.  Quod  fi  ita  eft,  ne 
iila  quidem  qus  appetitu  efficiuntur  (lint  fita  in  nobis.  Non 
fuot  igitur,  neque  aiTei-fiones  neque  a»ftiones,  in  noftra  potcftate: 
ejc  quo  efficitur,  ut  nee  laudationes  jujla  fint,  nee  vittiperatiO' 
neif  71CC  hor.oreSf  nsc  fuppl'tcia.     Quod  cum  vitiofum  fit,  pro- 

babiliter 
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ligid  Predefliinarlans  fuppofe  freedom  of  v.iU 
to  be  in  one  way  or  other  coiififtent  with 
eternal  and  unconditional  decree  :  if  they 
cannot  explain  in  what  way, — they  call  it  a 
myftery  ;  it  furpafTes  their  underftanding  ; — 
but  it  muft  be  fo ;  for  otherwife  the  morali- 
ty of  adlions  is   altogether   inconceivable  f. 

D(5 

babiliter  concludi  putalit,  non  omnia  fato   fieri  quaccumque  ft- 

Cicero,  De  Fato,  cap.  i-j, 
■\  The  reader,  I  hope,  does  not  think  me  fuoh  a  novice  \n 
reafoning,  as  to  urge  the  judgment  of  the  council  of  Trent  itt 
behalf  of  any  doifiriue,  philofophical  or  religious.  Yet  every 
fdd  ia  logic  and  morals  is  worth  our  notice,  If  we  would  efta- 
blifli  thole  Iciences  on  their  only  firm  foundation,  the  univerKil 
confent  and  pradlice  of  mankind.  It  deferves,  therefore,  to  be 
remarked,  that,  at  the  Reformation,  this  confcioufnefs  of  free 
will  was  acknowledged,  both  by  the  Lutherans,  and  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  be  a  principle  of  common  fenfe,  which  w:ts 
to  be  afeertained,  not  by  reafoning,  but  by  experimental  proof. 
So  fays  a  moll  judicious  and  elegant  hiltorian,  v/hofe  words  are 
remarkably  appofite  to  the  prelent  fubjecft,  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  we  treat  it.  Speaking  of  fome  articles  faid  to  b& 
maintained  by  the  Lutherans,  in  oppofition  to  free-will,  tht 
Liftorian  informs  us,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of  that  ce* 
icbrated  council,  the  o;  inion  implied  in  thefe  articles,  **  E  em- 
*'  pia,  c  biasferaa  contra  Dio. — Ch'  era  una  pazzia  contra  U 
*'  fcnfo  comuJity  efperhnentando  ogni  huomo  ia  prQptia  li~ 
«<  berth,  chi  non  meritactntejlatione,  ma,  com7ne /irijiotele  dict^ 
"  0  ca]}igo,  0 prova  cfperi?/ientate.  Che  i  medefimi  difcepol! 
*'  di  Luthero  s'erano  accorti  della  piazzi*  ;  e,  moderando  I'af. 
<'  fordita,  difiero  poi,  eflervi  libtrta  nell'  huomo  in  quello,  che 
«'  tocca  leattioni  erterne  politicheed  economiche,  e  quanto  ad 
•*,  ogni  giuftitia  civj'e  ;   le  qttali  e  fcioccg  ch}  non  conofce  vemr 
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Do  the  interefls  of  fcience,  or  of  virtue,  fuf- 
fer  by  this  reprcfentation  of  the  matter  ?  I 
think   not. 

But  Ibmc  philofophers,  not  fatisfied  with 
this  view  of  it,  arc  for  bringing  the  fenti- 
ment  of  moral  liberty  to  the  tett:  of  reafon. 
They  want  to  prove  by  argument,  either 
that  I  have,  or  that  I  have  not,  fucli  a  feel- 
ing :  or,  if  I  fliall  be  found  to  have  it,  they 
want  to  know  whether  it  be  fallacious  or 
not.  In  other  words,  they  want  to  prove, 
or  to  difprove,  what  I  know  by  inftindl  to 
to  be  unqueftionably  certain :  or  they  want 
to  inquire,  whether  it  be  reafonable  for  me 
to  adl  and  think  according  to  a  principle, 
which,  by  the  law  of  my  nature,  I  cannot 
contradidl,  either  in  thought  or  adlion. 
Would  not  the  fame  fpirit  of  inquiry  lead 
a  geometrician  to  attempt  a  proof  or  con- 
futation of  his  axioms  j  a  natural  philofo- 
pher  to  doubt  whether  things  be  what  his 
fenfes  reprefent  them ;  an  ordinary  man  to 
argue  concerning  the  propriety  of  perceiv- 
ing colours  by  the  eyes,  and  odours  by  the 
noftrils  ?  Would  not  the  fame  fpirit  of  doubt 
and  difputation,  applied  to  more  familiar  in- 
flances,  transform  a  philofopher  into  a  mad- 
man, 

*'  dal  confegiio  ed  ellettiont',  reftringendofi  a  negar  la  liber- 
**  ta  quanta  alia  fola  giuflitia  divina."  IJItr'ta  dd  Contili 
Trid.  d'i  P,  Sarp'u  lib.  x. 
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man,  and   a   perfon    of  plain   fenfe  into  an 
idiot  ? 

But  let  us  not  be  too  rigid.  If  a  philofo- 
pher  mud  needs  have  his  rattles  and  play- 
things, let  him  have  them  :  only,  for  his 
ow^n  fake,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  neigh- 
bours, I  would  advife,  that  edge-tools,  and 
other  dangerous  inflruments  of  amufement, 
be  kept  out  of  his  reach.  If  a  Cartelian 
will  not,  on  any  account,  believe  his  own 
exiftence,  except  I  grant  him  his  Cogito^  er' 
go  fum,  far  be  it  from  me  to  deprive  the 
poor  man  of  that  confolation.  The  reafon- 
ing  indeed  is  bad,  but  the  principle  is 
good ;  and  a  good  principle  is  fo  good  a 
thing,  that  rather  than  oblige  a  man  to 
renounce  it,  I  would  difpenfe  with  the 
ftridl  obfervance  of  a  logical  precept.  If 
a  ftar-gazer  cannot  fee  the  inhabitants 
of  the  moon  with  one  perfpedtive,  let  him 
tie  a  fcore  of  them  together,  with  all  my 
heart.  If  a  virtuofo  is  inclined  to  look  at 
the  fun  through  a  microfcope,  and  at  rot- 
ten cheefe  through  a  telefcope,  to  apply 
ear-trumpets  to  his  eyes,  and  equip  his  two 
ears  with  as  many  pairs  cf  fpedtacles,  he 
has  my  full  permiffion ;  and  much  good 
may  it  do  him.  Thefe  amufcments  are 
idle,  but  they  are  innocent.  The  Car- 
tefian,   if  the  truth  were  known,  would  be 

found 
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found  neither  the  hcttcr  nor  the  vvoiie  for  his 
cnthymcme.  The  liar-gazer  has  not  at- 
chieved  a  fingle  glimpfe  of  his  lunar  friends, 
but  fees  more  confufedly  than  before  :  how- 
ever, he  may  confole  himfelf  with  this  refle(5t- 
ion,  that  one  may  pafs  through  life  with 
the  character  of  a  very  honell  and  tolerably 
happy  man,  though  he  fhould  never  have 
it  in  his  power  to  extend  the  fphere  of  his 
acquaintance  beyond  this  fublunary  globe. 
The  virtuofo  takes  a  wrong,  and  indeed  a 
very  prepofterous  method,  for  improving  his 
fight  and  hearing ;  but  if  he  is  careful  to 
confine  thefe  frolics  to  his  private  apartment, 
and  never  boaft  in  public  of  his  auditory, 
or  optical  apparatus,  he  may  live  comfort- 
ably and  refpcttably  enough,  though  he  fhould 
never  fee  the  fpots  in  the  fun,  nor  the 
briiiles  on  a  mite's  back. 

I  would,  however,  earneftly  exhort  my 
friend  the  metaphyfician,  to  believe  himfelf- 
a  free  agent  upon  the  bare  authority  of  his 
feelings,  and  not  to  imagine  that  Nature  is 
fuch  a  bungler  in  her  trade,  as  firft  to  intend 
to  impcfe  upon  him,  and  then  inadvertently 
give  him  fagacity  to  fee  through  the  impo- 
fture.  Indeed,  if  it  were  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, whether  we  believe  our  moral 
feelings  or  dilbelieve  them,  I  fhould  not  ob- 
je(ft  to  the  ufe  of  a  little  unbelief  now  and 
U  then. 
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then,  by  way  of  experiment  or  cordial,  pro- 
vided it  were  a  thing  that  a  reafonable  man 
could  take  any  pleafure  in.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  habitual  dram-drinking  is  not 
more  pernicious  to  our  animal  nature,  then 
habitual  fcepticifm  to  our  rational.  And 
when  once  this  fcepticifm  comes  to  affe(5t 
our  moral  fentiments,  or  acflive  principles, 
all  is  over  with  us :  we  are  in  the  condition 
of  a  man  intoxicated  -,  fit  only  for  raving, 
dozing,  and  doing  mifchief. 

But,  alas !  the  metaphyfician  is  too  head- 
ftrong  to  follow  my  advice.  It  would  be  a 
fine  thing,  indeed,  fays  he,  if  gentlemen 
Were  to  yield  to  the  didtates  of  nature.  Is 
there  a  lingle  dicftate  of  nature  to  which 
people  of  fafhion  now-a-days  pay  any  re- 
gard ?  No,  no ;  the  world  is  grown  wifer. 
As  to  this  fentiment  of  moral  liberty,  I  very 
much  queftion  its  title  to  be  ranked  with 
the  dictates  of  nature.  It  feems  to  be  a  piece 
of  vile  fophiftication,  a  paltry  prejudice, 
hatched  by  the  nurfe,  and  foftered  by  the 
prieft.  I  am  determined  to  take  it  roundly 
to  tafk,    and   examine   its  pretenfions   with 

the  eye  of  a  philofopher  and  freethinker. • 

Very  well,  Sir,  you  may  take  your  own  w^y ; 
it  requires  no  ikill  in  magic  to  be  able  to  fore- 
tell the  confequence.  A  traveller  no  foon- 
ir   quits  the   right  road,  on   fupppfition  of 

its 
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its  being  wrong,  than  he  gets  into  one  that 
is  really  lb.  It  you  fct  out  in  your  inquiry^ 
with  ruipc6:ing  the  principles  of  common 
fenfe  to  be  erroneous,  you  have  little  chance 
of  frilling  in  with  any  other  principles  that 
are  not  erroneous. 

The  rcfult  of  the  mctapliyfical  inquiry  is 
ns  follows :  "  Every  human  adiion  muft 
**  proceed  from  fome  motive  as  its  caufe. 
**  The  motive  or  caufe  muft  be  fuflicient  to 
*'  produce  the  ad:ion  or  effe(5t  j  otherwife  it 
•*  is  no  motive  :  and,  if  fufficient  to  pro- 
**  duce  it,  mufl:  necelTarily  produce  it ;  for 
"  every  eifed:  proceeds  neceflarily  from  its 
**  caufe,  as  heat  necefTarily  proceeds  from 
"  fire»  Now,  the  immediate  caufes  of  ac- 
**  tion  are  volitions,  or  energies  of  the  will: 
"  thefe  arife  necelTarily  from  paffions  or  ap-» 
**  petites,  which  proceed  neceiTarily  from 
*'  judgments  or  opinions ;  which  are  the 
"  necelTary  efPed:  of  external  things,  or  of 
"  ideas,  operating,  according  to  the  necef^ 
"  f^ry  laws  of  nature,  upon  our  fenfes,  in- 
**  telled:,  or  fancy :  and  thefe  ideas,  or  things, 
**  prefent  themielves  to  our  powers  of  per- 
"  ception,  as  necelTarily  as  light  prefents  it- 
**  fftlf  when  we  turn  our  open  ey^s  to  the 
**  fun.  In  a  word,  every  human  adlion  is 
"  the  effed:  of  a  feries  of  caufes,  each  of 
**  which  does  necelTarily  produce  its  own 
^J  2  proper 
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"  proper  efFedl :  fo  that  if  the  firft  operate, 
**  all  the  reft  muft  follow.  It  is  confefTed, 
**  thar  an  adtioii  may  proceed  immediately 
'*  from  volition,  and  may  therefore  properly 
**  be  called  voluntary  :■  but  the  primum  mobile 
**  or  firil:  caufe,  even  of  a  voluntary  atftion,  is 
*'  fomething  as  independent  on  our  will,  as 
"  the  produdion  of  the  great-grandfather  is 
"  independent  on  the  grandfon.  Between 
**  phyiical  and  moral  neceffity  there  is  no  dif- 
'*  ference;  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
**  world  being  no  lefs  necelTary  than  thofe  of 
**  the  material.  And,  to  conclude,  if  we  are 
**  confcious  of  a  feeling  or  fentiment  of  mo- 
"  ral  liberty,  it  mufl  be  a  deceitful  one ; 
"  for  no  paft  adlion  of  our  lives  could  have 
*'  been  prevented,  and  no  future  a(flion  caa 
"  polTibly  be  contingent.  Therefore  man  is 
**  not  a  free,  but  a  neceflary  agent." 

This  is  juft  fuch  a  conclufion  as  I  fhould 
have  expected ;  for  thus  it  always  has  been, 
and  v/ill  be,  when  the  di<ftates  of  common 
ifenfe  are  queftoned  and  difputed.  The 
exiftence  of  body,  the  exiilience  of  the  foul, 
the  reality  of  our  idea  of  power,  the  difference 
between  moral  and  intellecftual  virtue,  the 
certainty  of  the  inference  from  an  effe(fl  to 
•flie  caufe,  and  many  other  fuch  truths,  dic- 
tates of  comm.on  fenfe,  have  been  called  in 
c^ueftion,  and  argued  upon.   And  what  is  the 

refult  ? 


I 
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rcfult  ?  Wliy  truly  it  has  been  found,  thaf 
there  is  no  body,  that  there  is  no  foul,  tha|: 
we  have  no  idea  of  power,  that  moral  and 
intclJcd:ua]  virtue  are  not  different,  and  that 
a  caufe  is  not  necelf.iry  to  the  produelion  ot 
that  wliich  hath  a  beginning.  And  now 
the  liberty  of  hunian  adl:ions  is  queftioned 
and  debated,  what  could  we  expedl,  but  that 
it  would  fliare  the  fime  fate  !  But  paffing 
this  for  the  prefent  *,  which,  however,  feems 
to  merit  attention,  we  fliall  here  only  en- 
quire, whether  this  dodrine  of  neceffity  be 
not  in  fome  important  points  extremely  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  non-exiftence  of  matter. 

I.  Of  thisdo(ftr.ine  we  dbferve,  in  the  firfl 
place,  that,  if  any  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  if  human  adlions  may 
reafonably  be  taken  for  the  figns  of  human 
ientiments,  all  mankind  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  of  a  different  opinion.  The  number  of 
profefTed  philofophers  who  have  maintained 
that  all  things  happen  through  unavoidable 
neceffity,  is  but  fmail;  nor  are  we  to  imagine 

that 

*  Some  readers,  may  poffibly,  on  this  6cc?fion,  call  to  mind 
a  fiiying  of  an  old  Greek  author,  who,  though  now  06(0- 
lete,  was  in  his  day,  and  for  feveral  ages  after,  accounted  3 
man  of  confiderable  penetration.  I  neither  mention  his  name, 
nor  tranflate  his  words,  for  fear  of  offending  (pardon  a  fond 
author*s  vanity)  my  polite  readers.  AN0  'nN  THN 
AFAnilN  THS  AAHOEIAE  OTK  EAEHANTO— AIA 
*rOTTO  nEM^EI  ATTOIS  O  0EO2  ENEPfEIAN 
HAANHS  EI2  TO  niSTETlAI  AXTOTS  Ta  YETAEI. 
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that  all  the  ancient  Fatal iil:s  were  of  this 
number.  The  Stoics  were  Fatalifts  by  pro- 
fefTion;  but  they  ftill  endeavoured,  as  well 
as  they  could,  to  reconcile  fate  with  moral 
freedom  *3  and  the  firfl:  fentence  of  the  En- 
chiridion of  Epidetus  contains  a  declaration, 
that  "  opinion,  purfuit,  defire,  and  averfion, 
**  and,  in  one  word,  whatever  are  our  own 
**  actions,  are  in  our  own  power."  We  fee  in 
Cicero's  fragment  De  Fato,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixth  book  of  Aulus  Gellius, 
by  what  fubterfuges  and  quibbling  diftindtions 
the  Stoic  Chryfippus  reconciled  the  feemingly 
oppofite  principles  of  fate  and  free-will.  I  am 
not  furprifed,  that  what  he  fays  on  this  fubject 
is  unfatisfad:ory :  for  many  Christians  have 
puzzled  themfelves  to  no  purpofe  in  the  fame 
argument.  But  though  the  manner  in  which 
the  divine  prefcience  is  exerted  be  myfterious 
and  inexplicable,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the 
freedom  of  our  will  is  equally  fo.  Of  this  we 
may  be,  and  we  are,  competent  judges.  It 
is  fufficiently  intimated  to  every  man  by  his 
own   experience;  and  every  man  is  fatisfied 

witlx 

*  "  By  Fate  the  Stoics  feem  to  have  underHo'^Kl  a  ftrics 
"  of  events  appointed  by  the  iinmiitablc  ccunfeis  of  God  ;  or, 
**  that  law  of  his  providence  by  which  he  governs  the  woild. 
<'  It  is  evident  by  their  writings,  that  tliey  meant  it  in  no 
*'  fenk  which  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  humau  atflions." 
$,-e  Mrs.  Carter's  admirable  Introduiftlon  to  her  very  elegant 
•^rjiOfliiktioB  o/ the  works  of  E^n "el US;     \  iJk 
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with  this  intimation,  and  by  his  conducfl  de- 
clares, that  he  trulls  to  it  as  certain  and  au- 
thentic. Nothing  can  be  a  clearer  proof, 
that  the  fcntiment  of  moral  liberty  is  one  of 
the  moft  powerful  in  human  nature,  than  its 
having  been  fo  long  able  to  maintain  its 
ground,  and  often  in  oppofition  to  other 
popular  opinions  apparently  repugnant.  The 
notion  of  fate  has  prevailed  much  in  the 
world,  and  yet  could  never  fubvert  this  fenti- 
ment  even  in  the  vulorar. — If  it  be  afked, 
where  the  vulgar  opinions  of  antient  times 
are  to  be  found  ?  I  anfwer,  that  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  moft  popular  poets  we  have  a 
chance  to  find  them  more  genuine  than  in 
fyftems  of  philofophy. — To  advance  para- 
doxes, and  confequently  to  dilguife  fa(fts,  is 
often  the  mofi:  effevftual  recommendation  of 
a  philofopher  :  but  a  poet  mufl  conform  him- 
felf  to  the  general  principles  and  manners  of 
mankind;  otherwife  he  can  never  become  a 
general  favourite. 

Now  the  fyftem  of  Homer  and  Virgil  con- 
cerning fate  and  free-will,  is  perfevflly  explicit. 
**  Homer  affigns  three  caufes,"  I  quote  the 
words  of  Pope,  "  of  all  the  good  and  evil 
*'  that  happens  in  this  world,  which  he  takes 
•'  a  particular  care  to  diftinguifli.  F'irl'i:,  the 
"  will  of  God,  fuperior  to  all.  Secondly, 
"  delliny  or  fate,  meaning  the  laws  and  or- 

"  der 
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**  der  of  nature,  affedting  the  conflitutlons 
*'  of  men,  and  difpofing  them  to  good  or 
*'  evil,  profperity  or  misfortune ;  which  the 
"  Supreme  Being,  if  it  be  his  pleafure,  may 
**  over-rule,  (as  j  upiter  is  inclined  to  do  in  the 
"  cafe  of  Sarpedon*) ;  but  which  he  gene- 
**  rally  fuffers  to  take  efFc<5t.  Thirdly,  our 
**  own  free-will,  which  either  by  prudence 
*'  overcomes  thofe  natural  influences  and 
**  paffions,  or  by  folly  fuffers  us  to  fall 
**  under  them  -f-."  In  regard  to  fome  of  the 
decrees  of  fate.  Homer  informs  us,  that  they 
were  conditional,  or  fuch  as  could  not  take 
eifed:,  except  certain  actions  were  performed 
by  men.  Thus  Achilles  had  it  in  his  power 
to  continue  at  Troy,  or  to  return  home  be- 
fore the  end  of  war.  If  he  chofe  to  ftay, 
his  life  would  be  fhort  and  glorious ;  if 
to  return,  he  was  to  enjoy  peace  and  lei- 
fure  to  a  good  old  age  J.  Pie  prefers  the 
former,  though  he   well  knew  what  was  to 

follow : 

♦  Iliad,  xvi-  433. 

•j-  Iliad,  i.  S-  xix.  90.     OdyfT.  i.  7.  39,       See  Pope's  notes 
9X\  thefe  pafTages. 

II    MiiT^f  ycr.g  Tt  (Jit  (pi/Kr)  dici  OeVi?  afyvfoife^et 

A»xO«o»«c  *:-/)ja;  ^zfiy.n  bccvxT'Lio  t;7w!7ci'e— Sec.  Iliad  ix.  4Tr. 

My  fates  long  fince  by  Tlietis  were  difclos'd. 
And  each  alternate,  life  or  fane,  propos'd. 
Kere  if  I  ftay  before  the  Trojan  town, 
Short  IS  TT.v  date,  but  deatlilefs  rry  renown  ; 
Jf  I  return,  1  quit  immortal  praife 

for  year?  on  yeirs,  and  long  extended  days.  Po/ie. 

Ob 
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follow  :  and  I  know  not  whether  there  be 
any  other  circumllancc  in  the  charadlcr  of 
this  hero,  except  his  love  to  his  friend  and 
to  his  father,  which  fo  powerfully  recom- 
mends him  to  our  regard.  This  gloomy  re- 
folution  invefls  him  with  a  morntul  dignity, 
the  effects  of  which  a  reader  of  fenhbility 
often  feels  at  his  heart,  in  a  fentiment  made 
up  of  admiration,  pity,  and  horror.     But  this 

by    the   by. According    to     Virgil,     the 

completion,  even  of  the  abfolute  decrees  of 
fate,  may  be  retarded  by  the  agency  of  be- 
ings inferior  to   Jupiter*:  a  certain   term  is 

fixed 

On  volt  (fiys  M.  Dacier,  in  her  note  on  this  pafTage)  par- 
tout  dans  Homere  des  marques  qu'il  avoit  connu  cctte  double 
deftinee  des  liommes,  (I  neceflaire  pour  accorder  le  libra  arbitre 
avec  la  predeftination.  En  voicy  un  tefnoignage  bien  formel 
et  bien  expres.  II  y  a  deux  chemins  pour  tous  les  bommes  : 
s'ils  prennent  celuy-ia,  il  leur  arrivera  telle  chofe  ;  s'ils  pren- 
ncnt  celui-cy,   leur  fort  fera  difFerent. 

Sophocles,  in  like  manner,  reprefents  the  decree  of  Deftiny 
concerning  Ajax,  as  conditional.  The  -inger  of  INiinerva 
againft  that  hero  was  to  laft  only  one  day  :  ifhis  friends  kept 
him  within  doors  during  that  fpace,  all  would  be  well;  if  they 
luffered  him  to  go  abroad  unattended,  his  death  was  inevitable. 
Jjax  Majlig.  772.  794.  818.  '  E;  //.«  «^o»  ii.iin  (fays  the  fcho- 
liaft),  cru^'/s-iTUi'  £,  oi  y-r„  «TJ^^fTa!.  ^at  TsvTa  Si  ro  SItIo*  tS  tioi- 
mo.ay  Sn^sci-  w;  x*»  'O,i<,r'^o<r»  A^^Oa^-a;  kr,cx<;  (pef^fj^sv  Oxv^troto  rs\oa-hm 
Sophoslcs,  apiid  H.  Steph.  15S8./.  48. 

•  Non  dcihitur  regnis   (efto)  prohibcre  Latinis, 
Atque  immota  manet  fatis  Lavinia  conjux  ; 
At  tnihere^    atque  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus. 

JEndd.  vii.  313. 
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fixed  to  every  man,  beyond  which  his  Hfe 
cannot  laft;  but  before  this  period  arrives, 
he  may  die,  by  accidental  misfortune,  or  de- 
ferved  punifhment* :  to  virtue  and  vice  ne- 
ceffity  reaches  not  at  all  t. 

In 


*  Nam  quia  nee  fato,  merita  nee  morte  pcribat. 
Sad  milera  ante  diem,  fubitoque  accenfa  furore, 
Nondum  ille  flavum  Proferpina  vertice  crineni 
Abftulerat JEneid.  iv.  696 

^  Stat  fua  cuique  dies  ;  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 
Omnibus  eft  vitae  ;  fed  famam  extendere  fadis. 
Hoc  virtutis  opus. JEneid,  x.  467. 

I  agree  with  Servius  (not.  in  iEneid.  x.)  that  the  philofo- 
phica)  maxims  to  be  found  in  poets  are  not  always  confiftent. 
The  reafon  is  plain  :  Poets  imitate  the  fentimcnts  of  people 
of  diflferent  charafters,  placed  in  difieient  circumftances,  and 
aftuated  by  different  paffions  ;  and  nobody  expe(!h,  that  the 
language  or  thoughts,  fuitable  to  a  certain  chara<fter,  placed 
jn  certain  circumllanccs,  and  atftuated  by  certain  palTions, 
fliould  be  confiltent  with  thoie  of  a  different  charader  whofe 
circumftances  and  paflions  are  different.  But  I  cannot  agree 
with  that  annotator,  in  fuppofing  the  paflage  quoted  from 
the  fourth  book,  inconfiftent  with  wh  t  is  quoted  from  the 
loth  ;  and  that  the  former  is  according  to  the  Epicurean, 
and  the  latter  according  to  tl)e  Stoical,  philofbphy.  In  the 
latter  paffage,  it  is  faid,  that  a  certain  day  or  time  is  appoint- 
ed by  fate  for  the  utmolt  limit  of  every  man's  life  :  in  the 
former,  the  very  fame  thing  is  implied  ;  only  it  is  faid  further, 
that  Dido  died  before  her  time  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
lolh  book  that  infjr.uates  the  impollibility  of  this.  The  fen- 
timents   contained   in   thefe  three  quotations  are  conformable 

to 
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In  all  the  hifloiics  I  have  read  of  ancient 
or  modern,  f.wagc  or  civilized  nations,  I  find 
the  coniludt  of  mankind  has  ever  been  fuch 
as  I  iliould  cxpetft  from  creatures  poflefTed  of 
moral  freedom,  and  confcious  of  it.  Several 
forms  of  falfe  religion,  and  fome  erroneous 
commentaries  on  the  true,  have  impofed  te- 
nets inconfiftent  with  this  freedom  ;  but  men 
have  rtill  aded,  notvvithltanding,  as  if  they 
believed  themfelves  to  be  free.  Creeds,  ex- 
prefled  in  general  terms,  may  eafily  be  im- 
pofed on  the  ignorant,  and  the  felfifli;  by 
the  former  they  are  mifunderftood,  by  the 
latter  difregarded  :  but  to  overpower  a  natural 
inftindt  is  a  difficult  task^  and  a  do6trine 
which  is  eafily  fwallowed  when  propofed  in 
general  terms,  may  prove  wholly  difguftful 
when  applied  to  a  particular  cafe. 

*'  The  belief  of  a  deftiny,"  fliys  Mr, 
Macaulay  in  his  hiftory  of  St.  Kilda  *,  "  is 
*'  one  of  the  ftrongeft  articles  of  this  people's 
**  creed;  and  it  will  poffibly  be  found  upon 
'*  examination,  that  the  common  people,  in 
**  all  ages,  and   in  moil  countries,  give  into 

''  the 

to  Homer's  theology,  and  to  one  anotlier;  and  it  defcrv^s 
our  notice,  that  the  firft  comes  from  the  mouth  of  Juno,  the 
fecond  from  the  poet  or  his  muff,  and  the  third  from  Jupiter 
himfelf ;  whence  I  infer,  that  they  were  agreeable  to  the 
poet's  creed,  or  at  leaft  to  ti.e  popular  treed  of  his  ace. 
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the  fame  notion.  At  St.  Kilda,  fate  and 
providence  are  much  the  fame  thing. 
After  having  explained  thefe  terms,  I  aiked 
fome  of  the  people  there,  Whether  it  was 
in  their  power  to  do  good  and  evil  ?  The 
anfwer  made  by  thofe  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  fyftematical  do6trines 
of  divinity  was.  That  the  queftion  was  a 
very  childifli  one ;  as  every  man  alive  muft 
be  confcious,  that  he  himfelf  is  a  free 
agent."— —If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is, 
that  the  common  people  in  moft  countries 
are  inclined  to  acknowledge  a  deftiny  or  fate ; 
and  if  it  be  alfo  true  that  they  are  confcious 
of  their  own  free  agency  notwithftanding ; 
this  alone  would  -convince  me,  though  I  had 
never  confulted  my  own  experience,  that 
the  fentiment  of  moral  liberty  is  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  in  human  nature.  For  how  many 
of  their  vices  might  they  not  excufe,  if  they 
could  perfuade  themfelves,  or  others,  that 
thefe  proceed  from  caufes  as  independent  on 
their  Vv^ill,  as  thofe  from  which  ftorms,  earth- 
quakes, and  eclipfcs,  arife,  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  foils  and  feafons,  and  the  found 
and  unfound  conftitutions  of  the  human 
body  !  Such  a  perfuafion,  however,  we  find 
not  that  thev  have  at  any  time  entertained 
or  attempted ;    from  which  I  think    there  is 

goo4 
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good  reafon    to  conclude,  that  tt   is  not  in 
their  power. 

There  is  no  principle  in  man,  religion 
excepted,  that  has  produced  fo  great  re- 
volutions, and  makes  fuch  a  figure  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  as  the  love  of  political 
liberty  :  of  which  indeed  all  men  do  not 
form  the  fame  notion  :  fome  placing  it  in 
the  power  of  doing  what  they  pleafe,  others 
in  the  power  of  doing  what  is  lawful ;  fome 
in  being  governed  by  laws  of  their  own 
making,  and  others  in  being  governed  by 
equitable  laws,  and  tried  by  equitable  judges  : 
—  but  of  which  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  that 
it  leaves  in  our  power  many  of  our  moft 
important  adlions.  And  yet,  fay  Mr.  Hume 
and  the  Fatalifts,  all  things  happen  through 
irrefiftable  neceffity,  and  there  is  not  in  the 
human  mind  any  idea  of  any  power.  Strange  I 
that  fo  many,  efpecially  among  the  beft,  the 
braveft,  and  the  wifefl  of  men,  fhould  have 
been  fo  paflionately  enamoured  of  an  incon- 
ceivable non-entity,  as  to  abandon  for  its 
fake,  their  eafe,  their  health,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  lives  !  At  this  rate  we  arc  Vv'onder- 
fully  miflaken,  when  we  fpeak  of  Bon 
Quixote  as  a  madman,  and  of  Leonidas, 
Brutus,  Wallace,  Hampden,  Paoli,  as  wife, 
and  good,  and  great !  The  cafe  it  feems  is 
juft  the  reverfe  :   thefe  heroes  deferve  no  other 

name 
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name  than  that  of  raving  bedlamites ;  and  the 
illuflrious  knight  of  La  Mancha,  to  whom 
the  objecfl:  of  his  valour  was  at  leaft  a  con^ 
cewabk-  phantom^  was  a  perfon  of  excellent 
underflanding,  and  mod  perfed  knowledge 
of  the  world  ! 

Do  not  all  mankind  diftinguifh  between 
mere  harm  and  injury  ?  Is  there  one  rational 
being  unacquainted  with  this  diftindlion  ?  If 
a  uian  were  to  a(ft  as  if  he  did  not  compre- 
hend it,  would  not  the  world  pronounce  him 
a  fool  ?  And  yet  this  diftindion  is  perfecftly 
incomprehenfible,  except  we  fuppofe  fome 
beings  to  adt  necefTarily,  and  others  from 
free  choice.  A  man  gives  me  a  blow,  and 
inftantly  I  feel  refentment :  but  a  byftander 
informs  me,  that  the  man  is  afflicled  with 
the  epilepfy,  which  deprives  him  of  the 
power  of  managing  his  limbs;  that  the  blow 
was  not  only  without  defign,  but  contrary  to 
his  intention,  and  that  he  could  not  poflibly 
have  prevented  it.  My  refentment  is  gone, 
though  I  ftill  feel  pain  from  the  blow.  Can 
there  be  any  mifcake  in  this  experience  ?  Can 
I  think  that  I  feel  refentment,  when  in  reality 
I  do  not  feel  it  ?  that  1  feel  no  refentment, 
when  I  am  confcious  of  the  contrary  ?  And 
if  I  feel  refentment  in  the  one  cafe,  and  not 
in  the  other,  it  is  certain  there  feems  to  me 
to  be  fome  diffimilitude  between  them.     But 

it 
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it  is  only  in  refpedt  of  the  intention  of  him 
who  gave  the  blow  that  there  can  be  any 
difTimihtude  :  for  all  that  I  learn  from  the 
information  by  which  my  refentment  was 
cxtinguifhed  is,  that  what  I  fuppofed  to  pro- 
ceed from  an  evil  intention,  did  really  proceed 
from  no  evil  intention,  but  from  the  necefla- 
ry  effed;  of  a  material  caufe,  in  which  the  will 
had  no  concern.  What  fliall  we  fay  then  ? 
that  the  diftindion  between  injury  and  mere 
harm,  acknowledged  by  all  mankind,  does 
imply,  that  all  mankind  fuppofe  the  ac- 
tions of  moral  beings  to  be  free  ?  or  {hall 
we  fay,  that  refentment,  though  it  arifes 
uniformly  in  all  men  on  certain  occafi- 
ons,  does  yet  proced  from  no  caufe;  the 
adions,  which  do  give  rife  to  it,  being  in 
every  refped  the  fame  with  thofe,  which  do 
not  give  rife  to  it  ? 

Further,  all  men  exped,  with  full  affu- 
rance,  that  fire  will  burn  to-morrow  j  hue 
all  men  do  not  with  full  afTurance  expecfl, 
that  a  thief  will  (leal  to-morrow,  or  a  mifer 
refufe  an  alms  to  a  beggar,  or  a  debauchee 
commit  an  adt  of  intemperance,  even  though 
opportunities  offer.  If  I  had  found  on  blow- 
ing up  my  fire  this  morning,  that  the  flame 
was  cold,  and  converted    water  into  ice,  I 

fhould 
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fhould  have  been  much  more  aftonifhed  than 
if  I  had  deteded  a  man  reputed  honeft  in 
the  ccmmifiion  of  an  a(fl  of  theft.  The 
former  I  would  call  a  prodigy,  a  contradidion 
to  the  known  laws  of  nature  :  of  the  latter  I 
fhould  fay,  that  I  am  forry  for  it,  and  could 
never  have  expelled  it ;  but  I  ihould  not 
fuppofe  any  prodigy  in  the  cafe.  All  gene- 
ral rules,  that  regard  the  influence  of  hu- 
man characfters  on  human  anions,  admit 
of  exceptions ;  but  the  general  laws  of 
matter  admit  of  none.  Ice  was  cold,  and  fire 
hot,  ever  fince  the  creation ;  hot  ice,  and 
cold  fire,  are,  according  to  the  prefenc  con- 
flitution  of  the  world,  impofiible :  but  that 
a  man  iliould  ileal  to-day,  who  never  flole 
before,  is  no  impoffibility  at  all.  The  cold- 
nefs  of  the  flame  I  fhould  doubtlefs  think 
owing  to  fome  caufe,  and  the  difhonefty  of 
the  man  to  fome  ilrange  revolution  in  his 
fentiments  and  principles;  but  I  never  could 
bring  myfelf  to  think  the  man  as  paffive,  in 
regard  to  this  revoliition,  as  the  fire  mull  be 
fuppofed  to  be,  in  regard  to  the  caufe  by 
which  its  nature  is  changed.  The  man  has 
done  what  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  what 
he  might  have  prevented,  and  what  he  deferves 
puniihment  for  not  preventing  j — this  is  the 
jaDR-uap-e  of  all  rational  beinf  s;--but  the  fire  is 

wholly' 
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wholly  unconfcious  and  inert.  Who  will  fay 
that  there  is  the  fame  necefTity  in  both  cafes  I 
Fatalills  are  fond  of  inferring  moral  necef- 
iity  from  pliyhcal,  in  the  way  of  analogy. 
But  fome  of  their  arguments  on  this  topic 
are  mod:  lidiculouOy  abfurd.  **  There  is,'* 
f^ysVo\u\vc\Ijrnora;it  Ph7o/bp6er,  "  nothing 
**  without  a  caufe.  An  efFcdl  without  a 
**  caufe  arc  words  without  meaning.  Every 
**  time  1  have  a  will,  this  can  only  be  in  con- 
**  fequence  of  my  judgment  good  or  bad; 
**  this  judgment  is  necellary;  therefore  fo  is 
**  my  will." —  All  this  hath  been  faid  by 
others:  but  what  follows  is,  I  believe,  pecu- 
liar to  this  Ignorant  Philofopher,  "  la  effo(ft,'* 
continues  he,  "  it  would  be  very  fmgular, 
**  that  all  nature,  all  the  planets,  fhould  obey 
'*  eternal  laws,  and  that  there  rtiould  be  a  little 
*'  animal,  hve  feet  high,  who,  in  contempt 
**  of  thefe  laws,  could  acl  as  he  pleafed, 
**  folely  according  to  his  caprice."  Singular  ! 
aye  fingular  indeed.  So  very  fmgular,  that 
yours.  Sir,  if  I  miltake  nor,  is  the  hrll  human 
brain  that  ever  conceived  fuch  a  notion.  If 
man  be  free,  no  body  ever  dreamed  that  he 
made  himfelf  fo  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
nature;  it  is  in  confequeiice  of  a  law  of  na- 
ture that  he  is  a  free  agent.  But  paiTing  this, 
let   us   attend  to  the  reafoning.     The  planets 

are  not  free  agents; therefore  it  would  be 

X  very 
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very  {ingular,  that  man  ihould  be  one.  Not 
a  whit  more  finguhr,  than  that  this  fame 
animal  of  five  feet  fhould  perceive,  and  think, 
and  read,  and  write,  and  fpeak;  attributes, 
which  no  aftronomer  of  my  acquaintance  has 
ever  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  planets,  not- 
withftanding  their  brilliant  appearance,  and 
flupendous  magnitude  *.  We  do  too  much 
honour  to  fuch  reafoning,  when  we  reply  to 
it  in  the  bold  but  fublimc  words  of  a  great 
genius : 

Know'ft  thou  th*  importance  of  a  foul  immortal  ? 
Behold  this  midnight  glory,   worlds  on  worlds ! 
Amazing  pomp  !  redouble  this  amaze; 
Ten  thoufand  add ;  and  twice  ten  thoufand  more ; 
Then  weigh  the  whole  ;   one  soui.  outwcights  them  all. 
And  calls  th*  aftonifiiing  magnificence 
Qf  unintelligentj  creation  poor.     Cvmplatnt,  Night   7. 

Mr. 

*  Mr.  Voltaire  has  often  laboured,  with   more   zeal    that^ 
fuccefs,  to  prove,  amongft  other  ftrange  dodrines,  th^t  Shake- 
speare  and    Milton   were   no    great    poets.     What  if  1  Ihould 
here  help  him  to  an  argument  as  decifive  on  that  point   as  atiy 
be  has  yet  invented,  and  framed  exactly  according  to  the  rules 
of  his  own  logic,  as  exemplified  in  the  paluige  now  before  us  ? 
**  The  Englifh  fay,   that  Shakefpeare   and    Milton  were  great 
*'  poets.      Now  it  is  well   known,  that  neither    PJinlimmon 
"  in  Wales,  nor  Mealfourvouny  in  Scotland,  neither  Lebanon 
"  in  Syria,  nor    Atlas    in    Mauritania,  ever  wrote  one  good 
<'  veife  in  their  days ;  and   yet    each    of  thefe  mountains  ex- 
"  ceeds  in  corporeal   magnitude  ten  thoufand   Miltons   and  as 
"  many  Sh-kefpeares.     But  it  would  be    very    fingular,  that 
*'  maflts  of  lo  gre.it  diftinflion  fhould  never  have  been  able  t« 
"  put  pen  to  paper  with   any   fiiccefo,  and  yet  that  no  fewer 
<<  than  two  pieces  of  Englifti    flefh  and  blood,  fcarce  fix  feet 
<<  long,  fhould,  in  contempt  of  nature  and  all  her  laws,  have 
\i  penned  poems  that  arc  entitled  to  general  admiration !" 
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Mr.  HuMF,  in  an  ellay  on  this  fuhje(ft, 
maintains,  that  the  appearances  in  the  moral 
and  material  world  are  equally  uniform,  and 
equally  neceflary ;  nay,  and  acknowledged 
to  be  fo,  both  by  philolbphers  and  by  the 
vulgar.  In  proof  of  this.  Fie  prudently  con- 
fines himfelf  to  general  topics,  on  which  he 
declaims  with  fome  plaufibility.  Had  he 
defcended  to  particular  inilances,  as  we  have 
done,  the  fallacy  of  his  realbning  would  have 
appeared  at  once.  Human  nature  has  been 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  ages.  True.  For  all 
men  poflefs  nearly  the  fame  faculties,  which 
are  employed  about  nearly  the  fame  objecfls, 
and  dertined  to  operate  within  the  fame  nar- 
row fphere.  And  if  a  man  have  power  to 
chufe  one  of  two  things,  to  a^^  or  not  to 
aA,  he  has  all  the  liberty  we  contend  for. 
How  is  it  poflible,  then,  tliat  human  nature, 
t.iken  in  the  grofs,  fhoiild  not  be  found 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  ages  !  But  if  we  come 
to  particulars,  we  fliall  not  perhaps  find  two 
human  minds  exadly  alike.  In  tv/o  of  the 
moft  congenial  characfters  on  earth,  the 
fame  caufes  will  not  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fe(5ts;  nay,  the  fime  caufes  vv'ill  not  always 
produce  the  fame  etfed:s  even  in  the  fame 
chara(fler. 

Some  Fatalifts  deny,  that  our  internal 
feelings  are  in  favour  of  moral  liberty.     "  It 

X  2  **  is 
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"  is  true,"  fays  a  worthy  and  ingenious,  tho' 
fanciful,  author,  **  that  a  man    by  internal 
**  feeling   may   prove   his    own  free  will,  if 
*'  by  free  will   be  meant  the  power  of  doing 
"  what  a  man  wills  or  denres ;  or  of  rcfift- 
*'  ing   the  motives  of  fenfuality,  ambition, 
"  &c.  that  is   free-will  in  the    popular  and 
"  pradical   fenfe.     Every  perfon  may  eafily 
*'  recoUedl  inftances,  where  he  has  done  thcfe 
"  feveral   things.     But  thefe  are  inrirely  fo- 
**  reign   to    the  prefent  queftion.     To  prove 
**  that  a  man  has  free-will  in  the  fenfe  oppo- 
**  fite  to  mechanifm,  he  ought  to  feel,  that 
"  he  can  do   different  things  while  the  mo- 
'*  lives    remain    precifely    the    fame.      And 
*'  here  I  apprehend  the   internal  feelings  are 
*'  intirely  againfl  free-will,  where  the  motives 
**  are  of  a  futiicient  magnitude  to  be  evident: 
**  where   they  are  not,   nothing  can  be  prov- 
**  ed*." — Queftions  of  this  kind  would  be 
more  eafily  iolved,  if  author's  would  explain 
their   doflrine  by  exa»nples.     When    this    i» 
not   done,   Vv^e    cannvOt    always    bj    fure    that 
we    underftand    their  nieaning,    efpecially  in 
abfiradl  fubjecfts,   where  langu;;ge,    after   all 
our     care,     is     often     equivocal    and    i:jade- 
ruate.     If  1    rightly  utiacrfland  this  author> 
and  am  allovved  to  examine  his  principles  by 
niy    own  experience,  I  muu:  conclude,  that 

he 
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he  very  much  miftakes  the  fiicfl.  Let  us 
take  an  cxr.mple.  A  man  Is  tempted  to  the 
commiflion  of  a  crime:  his  motive  to  com- 
mit, is  the  love  of  money,  or  the  gratifica- 
tion of  appetite:  his  motive  to  abftain,  is  a 
regard  to  dufy,  or  to  reputation.  Suppofe 
him  to  weigh  iheie  motives  in  his  mind,  for 
an  hour,  a  dav,  or  a  week  ;  and  fuppofe^ 
that,  during  this  fpace,  no  additional  confi- 
deration  occurs  to  him  on  either  fide:  which, 
I  think,  may  be  fuppofed,  bccaufe  I  know  it 
is  poffible,  and  I  believe  often  happens. 
While  his  mind  is  in  this  ftate,  the  motives 
remain  preclftly  the  fime:  and  yet  it  is  to 
me  inconceivable,  that  he  fhould  at  any  time, 
during  this  ^[^ace,  feel  himlelf  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  committing,  or  under  a  neceflity 
of  not  committing:,  the  crime.  He  is  in- 
deed  under  a  necelTity  either  to  do,  or  not  to 
do  :  but  every  man,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  feels  that 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  chufe  the  one  or 
the  other.  At  leafl,  in  all  my  experience,  I 
have  never  b^-n  confcious,  nor  had  any  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  other  men  were  con- 
fcious, of  any  fuch  neceiHty  as  the  author  here 
fpeaks  of. 

Again  :  Suppofe  two  men,  in  the  circum- 
ilances  above-mentioned,  to  yield  to  the 
temptation,  and  to   be  differently  affe.fted  by 

a  review 
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a  review  of  their  condudl;  the  one  repining 
at  fortune,  or  fate,  or  providence,  for  ha- 
ving placed  him  in  too  tempting  a  fitua- 
tion,  and  follicited  him  by  motives  too  power- 
ful to  be  reiifted  ;  the  other  blaming  and  up- 
braiding himfelf  for  yielding  to  the  bad  mo- 
tive, and  relifting  the  good:- 1  would  alk» 

which  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  remorfe  or  re- 
gret is  the  moft  rational  ?  The  firfl:,  accord- 
ing to  the    docftrine   of  the   Fatal  ifts;    the 
laft,    according   to    the  univerfal  opinion  of 
mankind.     No   divine,  no  moralift,  no  man 
cffenfe,  ever  fuppofes   true  penitence  to  be- 
gin, till  the  criminal  become  confcious,  that 
he  has  done,  or  negledied,  fomething  which 
he  ought  not   to  have  done   or  negle<5ted :  a 
fentiment  which  would  be    not  only  abfurd, 
but  impofTible,  if  all    criminals    and   guilty 
perfons  believed,  from  internal  feeling,  that 
what  is  done  could    not  have  been  prevent- 
ed.    Whenever  you  can  fatisfy  a  man  of  this, 
he  may   continue  to  bev/ail   himfelf,  or  re- 
pine at  fortune;    but  his  repentance  is  at  an 
end.     It  is  always  a  part,  and  too  often  the 
whole,  of  the  language  of  remorfe  :  '*  I  wifli 
**  the  deed  had  never   been   done;    wretch 
*'  that  I  was,  not  to  refift  the  temptation  !" 
jDoes  this  imply,  that   the   penitent  fuppofes 
tjthifelf  to   have  been  under   a  neceffity  of 
vainaiitting  the  adlion,  and  that  his  conducft 

could 
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couKi  not  {H-illbly  have  been  difFcrent  from 
what  it  is  ?  To  me  it  feeins  to  imply  juft  the 
contrary.  And  am  not  I  a  competent  judge 
of  this  matter  ?  Have  not  I  been  in  thefe 
circumftances  ?  Has  not  this  been  often  the 
language  of  my  fuul?  And  will  any  man 
pretend  to  fay,  that  I  do  not  know  my  own 
thoughts,  or  that  he  knows  them  better  than 
I  ? — All  men,  indeed,  have  but  too  frequent 
experience  of  at  leaft  this  part  of  repentance: 
then  why  multiply  words,  when  by  fads  it  is 
fo  eafy  to  determine  the  controverfy? 

Other  Fatalirts  acknowledge,  that  the  free 
agency  ot  man  is  univerfally  felt  and  believ- 
ed :  That  tho'  man  in  truth  is  a  necefTary  a- 
gent,  having  all  his  actions  determined  by 
fixed  and  immutable  laws ;  yet,  this  being 
concealed  from  him,  he  acfts  with  the  con- 

vidion  of  being  a  free  agent  *. Concealed 

from  him  !  Who  conceals  it  ?  Does  the  au- 
thor of  nature  conceal  it, — and  do  thefe  writ- 
ers difcover  it !  What  deference  is  not  due 
to  the  judgment  of  a  metaphyfician,  whofe 
fdgacity  is  fo  irrefiftably  (I  had  almoft  faid  om- 
nipotently) penetrating  1  But,  Gentlemen,  as 

ye 

*  In*  the  forrtier  edition  of  this  EfTay,  a  particular  book 
was  here  fpecified  and  quoted.  But  I  have  lately  heard,  that 
in  a  fecond  edition  of  that  book,  which,  however,  I  have  not 
tret  fecn,  the  author  has  made  fome  alterations,  by  which  he 
gets  clear  of  the  abfurdity  expofed  in  this  palTage. 
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ye  are  powerfal,  ye  (liould  have  been  merci- 
ful. It  was  not  kind  to  rob  poor  mortals  of 
this  crumb  of  comfort  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  them  in  their  ignorance  ;  nor  gene- 
rous to  publifh  fo  openly  the  fecrets  of 
Heaven,  and  thus  baffle  the  defigns  of  Pro- 
vidence by  a  few  llrokes  of  your  pen! In 

truth,  metaphyfic  is  a  perplexing  affair  to  the 
paiTions,  as  well  as  to  the  judgment.  Some 
times  it  is  fo  abfurd,  that  not  to  be  merry  is 
impoffible ;  and  fometimes  fo  impious,  that 
not  to  be  angry  were  unpardonable :  but  often 
it  partakes  fo  much  of  both  qualities,  that 
one  knows  not  with  what  temper  of  mind  to 
confider  it : 

**  To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodnefs,  and  of  graces 
•'  And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  efface." 

But  why  infift  fo  long  on  the  univerfal 
acknowledgment  of  man's  free  agency  ?  To 
me  it  is  as  evident,  that  all  men  believe  them- 
felves  free,  as  that  all  men  think.  I  cannot 
fee  the  heart;  1  judge  of  the  Itntimenis  of 
others  from  their  outward  behaviour;  from 
the  highefl  to  the  loweft,  as  far  as  hiftory  and 
experience  can  carry  me,  1  find  the  condu^ft 
of  human  beings  fmular  in  this  refpe^t  to 
my  own:  and  of  my  own  free  agency  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  entertain  the  leaft 
doubt.     *'  Here  then  we  have  an  indance  of 

**  a  doc- 
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**  a  do(fl:rine  advanced  by  fome  pliilofophers, 
**  in  dirtd  contradie'lion  to  the  general  belief 
**  of  all  men  in  all  ages."  This  is  a  repetition 
of  the  firfl  remark  formerly  made  on  the 
non-exiftence  of  matter. 

2.  The  fecond  was  to  this  purpofe  :  "The 
**  reafoning  by  which  this  dod:rine  is  fup- 
**  ported,  though  long  accounted  unanfwer- 
**  able,  did  never  produce  a  ferious  and 
**  fteady  convicftion  ;  common  fenfe  ftill  de- 
"  clared  it  to  be  falfe ;  we  were  forry  to 
**  find  the  powers  of  human  reafon  fo  li- 
**  mited  as  not  to  afford  a  logical  confuta- 
**  tion  of  it ;  we  were  convinced  it  merited 
**  confutation,  and  flattered  ourfelves  that 
**  one  time  or  other  it  would  be  confu- 
**  ted." 

I  ihall  here  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
fcheme  of  neceffity  has  not  as  yet  been  fully 
confuted;  and  on  this  fuppoiiticn  (which 
the  Fatalifbs  can  hardly  fail  to  acknowledge 
a  fair  one)  I  would  afk,  whether  the  remark 
jufl  now  quoted  be  applicable  to  the  reafon- 
ings  urged  in  behalf  of  that  fche;ne  ?  My 
experience  tells  me,  it  is.  After  giving  the 
advocates  for  neceflity  a  fair  hearing,  my  be- 
lief is  exadly  the  fame  as  before.  I  am 
puzzled  perhaps,  but  not  convinced,  no  not 
in  the  leail   degree.     In   reading  fome  late 

eifays 
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eflays  on  this  fubj::d,   I    find    many    things 
allowed  to  pafs    without    fcruple,  which    I 
cannot  admit :   and   when  I    have    jrot  to  the 
end,  and  aik  myfelf,  whether  I  am  a  free  or 
a  neceffary  agent,  nature  recurs  upon   me  Co 
irrefiftibly,  that  the  inveiligation   I  havejufl 
finifhed  feems  (as  Shakefpeare    fays)    *'    like 
*'  the  fierce  vexation  of    a    dream,"  which, 
while    it    lafted,   had  fome  refemblance    of 
reality,  but  now,  when  it  is  gone,  appears  to 
have  been  altogether  a  delufion.     This  is  pre- 
judice, you  fay;   be  it  fo.     Before  the  confu- 
tation of  Berkeley's  fyftem,  would  it   have 
been  called  prejudice  not  to  be  convinced  by 
his  arguments  ?    I  know  not  but   it  might ; 
but  I  am  fure,   that  of  fuch  prejudice  no  ho- 
neft   man,    nor  lover  of  truth,  needs    be  a- 
fhamed.     I  confefs,  that  when  I  enter  upon 
the  controverfy  in  queftion,  I  am  not  wholly 
indifferent ;  I  am  a  little  biafl'ed  in  favour  of 
common  fenfe,   and  I  cannot  help  it :  yet  if 
the  reafoning  were  conclufive,  I  am  confident 
it  would  breed  in  my  mind  fome  fufpicion, 
that  my  fentiment  of  m.oral  liberty  is  ambi- 
guous.    As    I  experience    nothing    of    this 
kind,   my   conviftion  remaining  the  fame  as 
before,    what    muft  I  infer  ?  Surely  I  mull; 
infer,  and  I  fin  againfi:  my  own  underftanding 
if  I  do  not  infer,  that  though  the  reafoning  be 
fubtle,  the  dovftrine  is  ^bfurd. 

But 
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But  what  if  a  man  be  really  convinced  by 
that  reafonning,  that  he  is  a  necefl'ary  agent  ? 
—  Then  I  expcc^t  he  will  think  and  adl  ac- 
cording to  his  convi(ftion.  If  he  continue 
to  a6t  and  think  as  he  did  before,  and  as  I 
and  the  reft  of  the  world  do  now,  he  mufl 
pardon  me  if  1  (liould  fufpcdl  his  conviclion 
to  be  infincere.  For  let  it  be  obferved,  that 
the  Fatalifts  are  not  fatislied  with  calling 
their  doctrine  probable  j  they  affirm,  that  it 
is  certain,  and  refts  on  evidence  not  inferior 
to  demonftration.  If,  therefore,  it  convince 
at  all,  it  muft  convince  thoroughly.  Between 
rejecting  it  as  utterly  falfe,  and  receiving  it 
as  undeniably  true,  there  is  no  medium  to  a 
confiderate  perfon.  And  let  it  be  obferved 
further,  that  the  changes  which  the  real  be- 
lief of  fatality  muft  produce  in  the  condu(ft 
and  fentiments  of  men,  are  not  flight  and 
imperceptible,  but,  as  will  appear  afterwards, 
important  and  ftriking.  If  you  fay,  that  the 
inftindls  of  your  nature,  the  cuftoms  of  the 
world,  and  the  force  of  human  laws,  oblige 
you  to  ad:  like  free  agents,  you  acknow- 
ledge fatality  to  be  contrary  to  nature  and 
common  fenfcj  which  is  the  point  I  want 
to  prove. 

Clay  is  not  more  obfequious  to  the  potter, 
than  words  to  the  fl<Lilful  difputant.     They 

may 
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may  be  made  to  ailutne  almoH:  any  form,  to 
enforce  almoft  any  do(ftrine.  So  irue  it  is, 
'that  mucli  may  be  faid  on  either  Ude  of  moft 
queflions,  that  we  have  known  dealers  in 
controverfy,  who  were  always  of  the  fame 
mind  with  the  author  whom  they  read  laO:. 
We  have  feeii  theories  of  morality  deduced 
from  pride,  from  fympathy,  from  felf-love, 
from  benevolence;  and  all  fo  plaufible,  as 
would  furprife  one  who  is  unacquainted  with 
the  ambiguities  of  language.  Of  thefe  the 
advocates  for  fimple  truth  are  lefs  careful  to 
av::iil  then^ftlves,  than  their  paradoxical  an- 
tagonifts.  The  arguments  of  the  former, 
being  more  obvious,  ftand  lefs  in  need  of 
illuflration  ;  thofe  of  the  latter  require  all 
the  embclliihments  of  eloquence  and  refine- 
ment to  recommend  them.  R  )bbers  feldom 
go  abroad  without  arms ,  they  examine  every 
corner  and  countenance  with  a  penetrating 
eye,  v/hich  habitual  diftrurt:  and  circumfpec- 
tion  have  rendered  intenlely  fagacious :  the 
honed  man  walks  carelefsly  about  his  bufi- 
nefs,  intending  no  harm,  and  fufpefting  none. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  philofophers  do 
often,  in  the  ufe  of  words,  impofe  on  them- 
felves  as  well  as  on  others;  an  a'.nbiguous 
word  flipping  in  by  accident  will  often  per- 
plex a  whole  fubjedt,  to  the  equal  furprife   of 

both 
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both  parties ;  and  perhaps,  in  a  long  courfe 
of  yeans,  the  cauie  of  this  perplexity  fliall  not 
be  difcovered.  This  was  never  more  remark- 
ably the  cafe,  than  in  the  controverfy  about 
the  exillencc  of  matter  ;  and  this  no  doubt  is 
one  great  hindrance  to  the  utter  confutation 
of  the  dodrine  of  necellity.  Fatalifts  in- 
deed, make  a  ilir,  and  feem  much  in  earneR-, 
about  fettling  the  fignification  of  words : 
but  **  w^ords  beget  words,"  as  Bacon  well 
obferveth;  and  it  cannot  be  expeded,  that 
they  who  are  interciled  in  fupporting  a  iy- 
ftem  w^ill  be  fcrupuloully  impartial  in  their 
definitions. 

With  a  few  of  thefe  a  theorift  commonly 
begins  his  fyftem.     This  has  the  appearance 
of  hiirnefs  and  perfpicuity.     We  hold  it  for  a 
maxim,  that  a  man  may   ufe  words   in  any 
fenfe   he    pleafes,  provided    he   explain    the 
fenfe  in  which  he  ufes  them ;   and  we   think 
it  captious   to  find    fault   with  words.     We 
therefore  are  ealily  prevailed  on   to  admit  his 
definitions,  which  are  generally  plaufible,  and 
not   apparently  repugnant   to    the  analogy  of 
ian^uao-e.     But  the  underllandin^  of  the  au- 
thor  when  he  W'rites,  and  that  of  the  fludent 
when    he  reads  them,    are  in  very  different 
circumftances.     The   form.er  knows   hie  fy- 
llem  already,  and  adapts  his  definitions  to  it: 

the 
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the  latter  is  ignorant  of  the  fyftem,  and 
therefore  can  have  no  notion  of  the  tendency 
of  the  definitions,  Befides,  every  fyftem  is 
in  fome  degree  obfcure  to  one  who  is  but 
beginning  to  ftudy  it;  and  this  obfcurity 
ferves  to  difguife  whatever  in  the  preliminary 
illuftrations  is  forced  or  inexplicit.  Thus  the 
mind  of  the  moft  candid  and  moil  attentive 
reader  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  error, 
long  before  he  has  any  fufpicion  of  the  au- 
thor's real  defign.  And  then,  the  more  he 
is  accuftomed  to  ufe  words  in  a  certain 
Signification,  the  more  he  is  difpofed  to 
think  it  natural ;  fo  that,  the  further  he 
advances  in  the  fyftem,  he  is  ftill  more  and 
more  reconciled  to  it.  Need  we  wonder 
then  at  the  variety  of  moral  fyftems  ?  need 
we  wonder  to  fee  man's  judgment  fo  ealily, 
and  often  fo  egre^ioufly,  mifled,  by  abftrad: 
reafonning  ?  need  we  wonder  at  the  fuccefs  of 
any  theoriil,  who  has  a  tolerable  command 
of  language,  and  a  moderate  fhare  of  cun- 
ning, provided  his  fyftem  be  well-timed,  and 
adapted  to  the  manners  and  principles  of  his 
aee  ?  Neither  need  we  wonder  to  fee  the 
o-roiTeft  and  moft  deteftable  abfurdities  re- 
commended  by  fmgular  plaufibility  of  argu- 
ment, and  fuch  as  may  for  a  time  impofe 
even  on  the  intelligent  aud  fagacious ;  till   at 

laft. 
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Lift,  when  the  author's  dcfign  becomes  ma- 
uifeft,  common  fcnfc  begins  to  operate,  and 
men  have  rccourfe  to  their  inllindive  and 
intutivc  fcntimcnts,  as  the  moil  eftedtual  fe- 
curity  again  ft  the  aft^uilts  of  the  logician. 

Further,    previous    to    all   influence  from 
habit  and    education^    the    intellcdtual    abili- 
ties of  different  men  are  very  different  in  re- 
fpeft    of  reafoning,  as    well  as    of  common 
fenfe.     Some  men,  fagacious  enough  in  per- 
ceiving truth,  are  but  ill  qualified    to  reafon 
about  it ;  while  others,  not  fuperior  in  com- 
mon fenfe,    or  intuitive  fagacity,    are  much 
more  dextrous  in  devifmg  and  confuting  ar- 
guments.    If  you  propofe  a  fophifm   to  the 
latter,  you  arc  at  once  contradicted  and  con- 
futed :  the  former,  though  they  cannot  con- 
fute you,  arc  perhaps  equally  fenfible  of  your 
falfe   do^fVrine,  and    unfair    reafoning  ;     they 
know,    thit  \^'hat  you  fay  is  not  true,  thougli 
they  cannot   tell  in  what   refped  it  is  falfe. 
Perhaps  all   that  is  wanting   to  enable   them 
to  confute  as  wtW    as   contradid:,    is  only   a 
little   practice   in    fpeaking    and    wrangling : 
but  furely  this  affects  not  the  truth  or  falfe- 
hood  of  propofitions.     What   is    falfe  is  as 
really  io  to  the  perfon  who  perceives  its  fal- 
iity,  Vvlthout  being  able    to   prove  it,  as   to 
fiim  who  both  perceives    and  proves;    and  it 

is 
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is  equally  falfe,  before  I  learn  logic,  and 
after.  —  Is  it  not  therefore  highly  unreafon- 
able  to  exped  conviAion  from  every  antago- 
nift  v/ho  cannot  confute  you,  and  to  afcribe 
to  prejudice  what  is  owing  to  the  irrefiftible 
impulfe  of  unerring  nature  ? 

I  have  converfed  with  many  people  of 
fenfe  on  the  fubje^fl  of  this  controverfy  con- 
cerning liberty  and  neceiTity.  To  the  greater 
part,  the  arguments  of  Clarke  and  others,  in 
vindication  of  liberty,  feemed  quite  fatisfy- 
ing  i  others  owned  themfelves  puzzled  with 
the  fubtleties  of  thofe  who  took  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  quelHon ;  fome  repofed  with  full 
afTurance  on  that  confcioufnefs  of  liberty 
which  every  man  feels  in  his  own  breafl :  in 
a  word,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have 
found  all  the  impartial,  the  moft  fagacious, 
and  moft  virtuous,  part  of  mankind,  enemies 
to  fatality  in  their  hearts ;  willing  to  confi- 
der  the  arguments  for  it  as  rather  fpecious 
than  foiid ;  and  difpofcd  to  receive,  with 
joy  and  thankfulnefs,  a  thorough  vindication 
of  human  liberty,  and  a  logical  confutation 
of  the  oppofite  dodrine. 

3.  It  has  been  faid.  That  philofophers 
are  anfwerable,  not  lor  the  confequences, 
but  only  for  the  truth,  of  their  tenets;  and 
that,  if  a  doclrine  be  true,   its  being  attended 

with 
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with  difagrecnble  confequences  will  not  ren- 
der it  falfe.  We  readily  acquiefcc  in  this  re^- 
mark;  but  we  imagine  it  cannot  be  meant 
of  any  truth  but  what  ^s  certain  and  incon- 
frovcrtihle.  No  genuine  truth  did  ever  of  it- 
felf  produce  cffeits  inconliftent  with  real  uti- 
lity *.  But  many  principles  pafs  for  truth, 
which  are  far  frein  deferving  that  hojiourable 
appellation.  Some  gi.c  it  to  all  doctrines 
which  have  been  defended  with  lubtlety,  and 
which,  whether  ferioufly  believed  or  not, 
have  never  been  logically  confuted.  But  to 
affinii,  diat  all  fuch  docftrines  are  certainly 
true,  would  argue  the  moft  contemptible 
ignorance  of  human  language^  and  human 
nature.  It  is  therefore  ab.lurd  to  fay,  that  the 
bad  confequences  of  admitting  fuch  docftrines 
ought  not  to  be  urged  as  arguments  againft 
them. — Now,  there  are  many  perfons  in  the 
world,  of  moft  refpe6>able  underRanding, 
who  would  be  extremely  averfe  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  dodlrine  of  necellity  has 
ever  been  demonftrated  beyond  all  polTibility 
.of  doubt.  I  may  therefore  be  permitted  to 
confider  it  as  a  controi'ertibie  tenet,  and  to 
iCxpofe  the  abfurdities  and   dangerous  confe- 

Y  quences 
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quences   with  which  the  belief  of  it  may  and 
inuft  be  attended. 

Mr.  Hume  endeavours  to  raife  a  prejudice 
againft  this  method  of  refutation.  He  prO' 
bably  forefaw,  that  the  tendency  of  his  prin- 
ciples would  be  urged  as  an  argument  againft 
them;  and  being  fomewhat  apprehenfive  of 
the  confequences,  as  well  he  might,  he  infi- 
iiuates,  that  all  fuch  reafoning  is  no  better 
than  perfonal  inve(ftive.  **  There  is  no  me- 
**  tbod  of  reafoning,"  fays  he,  **  more  com- 
'*  mon,  and  yet  none  more  hlameable,  than 
**  in  phiiofophical  debates  to  endeavour  the 
'*  refutation  of  any  hypothefis,  by  a  pretence 
**  of  its  dangerous  confequences  to  religion 
**  and  morality.  When  any  opinion  leads 
**  into  abfurdities,  it  is  certainly  falfe;  but 
**  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is  falfe, 
*'  becaufe  it  is  of  dangerous  confequence. 
**  Such  topics  therefore  ought  entirely  to  be 
**  forborn ;  as  ferving  nothing  to  the  difco- 
•*  very  of  truth,  but  only  to  make  the  per- 
•*  fon  of  an  antagoniil  odious  *."  If  your 
philofophy  be  fuch,  that  its  confequences 
cannot  be  unfolded  without  rendering  your 
perfon  odious,  pray,  Mr.  Hume,  who  is  to 
blame  F  you,  who  contrive  and  publifh  itj 
pr  I,  who  criticife  it  ?  There  is  a  kind  of  phi- 
lofophy fo  falutary  in  its  effedls,   as  to  en^ 

dear 
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dear  the  pcrlbn  of  the  author  to  every  good 
man:  why  is  not  yours  of  this  kind?  If  it 
is  not,  as  yoii  yourfclf  fcem  to  apprehend, 
do  you  think,  that  I  ought  to  applaud  your 
principles,  or  fuffer  them  to  pafs  unexamined, 
even  though  I  am  certain  of  their  pernicious 
tendency  ?  or  that,  out  of  refpcvft  to  your 
perfon,  1  ought  not  to  put  others  on  their 
guard  againlt  them  ?  Surely  you  cannot  be 
fo  blinded  by  felf-admiration,  as  to  think  it 
the  duty  of  any  man  to  facrilice  the  intereft 
of  mankind  to  your  intereft,  or  rather  to 
your  reputation  as  a  metaphyfical  writer. 
If  you  do  think  fo,  I  mufl  take  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  your  judgment  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  matters. 

Nor  can  I  agree  to  what  our  author  fays 
of  this  method  of  reafoning,  that  it  tends  no- 
thing to  the  difcovery  of  truth.  Does  not 
every  thing  tend  to  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
that  difpoles  men  to  think  for  themfelves, 
and  to  confider  opinions  with  attention,  be- 
fore they  adopt  them  ?  And  have  not  many 
well-meaning  perfons  rafhly  adopted  a  plau- 
fible  opinion  on  the  fuppofition  of  its  being 
harmlefs,  who,  if  they  had  been  aware  of 
its  bad  tendency,  would  have  proceeded  with 
more  caution,  and  made  a  better  ufe  of  their 
imderflanding  ? 

This 
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This  is  truly  a  notable  expedient  for  deter- 
mining controverfy  in  favour  of  licentious 
theories.  An  author  publiOies  a  book,  in 
which  are  many  dodrines  fatal  to  human 
happinefs,  and  fubverfive  of  human  fociety. 
'  If/  from  a  regard  to  truth,  and  to  mankind, 
we  endeavour  to  expofe  them  in  their  pioper 
colours,  and,  by  difplayirg  their  dangerous 
and  abfurd  confequences,  to  deter  men  from 
rafhly  adopting  them  without  examination  ; 
our  adverfary  immediately  exclaims,  "  This 
**  is  not  fair  reafoning  J  this  is  perfjnal  in- 
"  vedive."  Were  the  fentiments  of  the 
public  to  be  regulated  by  this  exclamation, 
licentious  writers  might  do  what  mifchief 
they  pleafed,  and  no  man  durft  appear  in  op- 
pofition,  without  being  hooted  at  for  his 
want  of  breeding. — It  is  happy  for  us  all, 
that  the  law  is  not  to  be  browbeaten  by  ia- 
linuations  of  this  kind;  otherwife  we  (liould 
hear  fome  folks  excjaim  againfl  it  every  day, 
as  one  of  the  moft  ungenteel  things  in  the 
world.  And  truly  they  would  have  reafon  : 
for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  an  indidment 
at  the  Old  Bailey  has  much  the  air  of  a  per- 
fonal  invecTtive  ;  and  banifhment,  or  burn- 
ing in  the  hand,  amounts  nearly  to  a  perfo- 
nal  affdult;  nay,  both  have  often  this  exprefs 
end,  to  make  the  perfon  of  the  criminal  odi- 
ous : 
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ous  :  and  yet,  in  his  judgment  perhaps, 
there  was  no  urcit  harm  in  picking  a  pocket 
of  a  handkerchief,  value  thirteen  pence,  pro- 
vided it  was  clone  with  a  good  grace.  Let 
not  the  majclly  of  fcience  be  offended  by 
this  allulion  ;  I  mean  not  to  argue  from  it, 
for  it  is  not  quite  limilar  to  the  cafe  in  hand. 
That  thole  men  ad  the  part  of  good  citizens, 
who  endeavour  to  overturn  the  plaincft  prin- 
ciples of  human  knowledge,  and  to  fubvert 
the  foundations  of  all  religion,  I  am  far  from, 
thinkings  but  I  ihould  be  extremely  forry  to 
fee  any  other  weapons  employed  againft  them 
than  thofe  ofreafon  and  ridicule  chaflifed  by 
decency  and  truth.  Other  Weapons  this  caufc 
requires  not;  nay,  in  this  caufe,  all  other 
weapons  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
And  let  it  ftlU  be  remembered,  that  the  ob- 
jedl  of  our  flridlures  is  not  men,  but  books ; 
and  that  thefe  incur  our  cenfure,  not  becaufe 
they  bear  certain  names,  but  becaufe  they 
contain  certain  principles. 

Thefe  remarks  relate  rather  to  the  docflrines 
of  fcepticifm  in  general,  than  to  this  of  ne- 
cefTity  in  particular;  which  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  many  men,  refpedable  both  for 
their  talents  and  principles,  have  aflerted.  I 
prefume,  however,  they  would  have  been 
more  cautious,  if  they  had   attended  to  the 

conic- 
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Gonfequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  it.— 
To  which  I  now  return. 

Some  of  the  Fatalifts  are  willing  to  recon- 
cile their  fyftem  with  our  natural  notions  of 
moral  good  and  evil  j  but  all  they  have  been 
able  to  do  is,  to  remove  the  difficulty  a  ftep 
or  two  further  off.  But  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  that  party  are  not  folicitous  to  render 
thefe  points  confident.  If  they  can  only 
eflablifh  necefTity,  they  leave  natural  re- 
ligion to  fhift  for  itfelf.  Mr.  Hume  in  par- 
ticular affirms,  that  oji  his  principles  it  is 
impoffible  for  natural  reafon  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  the  Deity  *.  Had  this  author 
been  pofT^fled  of  one  grain  of  that  modefty 
which  he  recommends  in  the  conclufion  of 
his  eflay  J  had  he  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  facrifice  a  little  pittance  of  ignominious 
applaufe  to  the  happinefs  of  human  kind ; 
he  would  have  fhuddered  at  the  thought  of 
inculcating  a  dod:rine  which  he  knew  to  be 
irreconcileable  with  this  great  firft  principle 
of  religion;  and  of  which,  therefore,  he  mufl 
have  known,  that  it  tended  to  overturn  the 
only  durable  foundation  of  human  fociety 
and  human  happinefs. 

The 

♦  Eflay  on  Liberty  and  Neceflity,  fuhfin^ 
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The  advocates  fcr  hberiy,  on  the  other 
ha  id,  have  nnivcii'illy  cfpoLifed  the  ciufc  of 
virt-ue,  and  zcaloully  alVcrtcd  the  iiiiinite  wif- 
doxn  and  purity  uf  the  divine  nature.  Now, 
I  confcfs,  that  this  very  conlideration  is, 
according  to  my  notion  of  things,  a  ilrong 
argument  in  lavour  of  the  lail  mentioned 
dodrine.  Here  are  two  opinions;  the  onQ 
incoiiliftent  with  the  firfl  principles  of  na-» 
tural  rehgion,  as  fome  of  thofe  v/ho  main** 
tain  it  acknowledge,  as  well  as  with  the  ex- 
perience, the  belief,  and  the  practice,  of  th^ 
generality  of  rational  beings ;  the  other  per- 
fectly confiftent  with  religion,  confciencCj 
and  common  fenfe.  If  the  reader  believe, 
with  me,  that  the  Deity  is  infinitely  good 
and  wife,  he  cannot  balance  a  moment  be- 
tween them ;  nor  hefitate  to  affirm,  that  the 
univerfal  belief  of  the  former  would  produce 
much  mifchief  and  mifery  to  mankind*  If* 
he  be  prepoflefled  in  favour  of  fatality,  he 
ought,  however,  before  he  acquiefce  in  it 
as  true,  to  be  well  aflured,  that  the  evi- 
dences of  natural  religion,  particularly  of  the 
divine  exiflence  and  attributes,  are  weaker 
than  the  proofs  that  have  been  urged  in  be- 
half of  neceffity.  But  will  any  one  fay,  that 
this  dcClrine  admits  of  a  proof,  as  unexcept- 
tionable  as  that  by  which  we  evince  the  be- 
ing and  attributes  of  God?     I  appeal  to  his 

own 
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Own   heart,  I  appeal  to  the  experience  ancj' 

confcioufnefs  of  mankind; — are  you  as 

thoroughly  convinced,  that  no  pnft  aftion 
of  your  life  could  poflibly  have  been  prevent- 
ed, and  that  no  future  adlion  can  poflibly  be 
contingent,  as  that  God  is  infinitely  \9ik, 
powerful  and  good  ? Examine  the  evi- 
dence of  both  propofitions,  examine  with 
candour  the  inftin(ftive  fiiggeflions  of  your 
own  mind; — and  then  tell  me,  whether  you 
find  atheifm  or  man's^ moral  liberty  hardeft  to 
be  believedi- 

Perhaps  1  (hall  be  told,  tlVat  the  belief  of 
moral  libei^ty  is  attended  with  equal  difficul- 
ties; for  that,  to  reconcile  the  contingency 
of  human  adions' with  t-he  prefcience  of  God, 
is  as  impoflible,  as  to  reconcile  neceffity  with- 
his  goodnefs  and  wifdom.  Others-  have  an- 
fwered  this  objed:ion  at-  length;  I  make 
therefore  only  two  brief  remarks  upon  it, 
I.  As  it  implies  not  any  refledion  on  the  di- 
vine power,  to  fay  that  it  cannot  perform' 
impoffibilitics ;  fo  neither,  T  prefume,  does 
it  imply  any  refle(ftion  on  his  knowledge,  to' 
fav,  that  he  cannot  forfee  as  certain,  v;hat' 
is  really  not  certain,  but  only  contingent. 
Yet  he  fees  all  poffible  effcifls  of  all  poflible 
caufes ;  and  our  freedom  to  chufe  good  or 
evil  can  no  more  be  conceived  to  interfere- 
with  the  finji)    purpofes  of  his   providence, 

thaii- 
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than  our  power  of  moving  our  limbs  is  in- 
confiftent  with  our  inablHty  to  remove  moun- 
tains.    2.  No  man  will  take   it  upon  him  to 
f.iy,  that   he  diftin(f\ly  underflands  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Deity  ad^s,  perceives,  and 
knows:  but  the  incomprehenfiblenefs  of  his 
nature  will  never    induce  men   to   doubt  his 
exiftence  and  attributes,   unlefs    there  be  men 
who  fancy  themfelves  infallible,  and   of  in- 
finite capacity.     Shall  I  then  conclude,  be- 
caufe  I  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  manner 
in  which  the  divine  prefcience  operates,  that 
tlierefore  the  Deity  is   not  infinitely  perfect  ? 
or  that,  therefore,  I  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
truth  of  a  fentiment   which   is  warranted   by 
my  conftant   experience,  and  by  that   of  all 
mankind  ?  Shall  I  fay,  that  becaufe  my  know- 
ledge   is  not  infinite,     therefore  I    have  no 
knowledge  ?     Becaufe  I   know   not   when  I 
fhall   die,    does    it    follow,  that  I    cannot  be 
certain  of   my    being  now  alive  ?     Becaufe 
God  has    not    told    me  every  thing,  fhall   I 
refufe    to    believe    v/hat    he    has    told   me  ? 
To  draw  fuch    a  conclufion   from  fuch    pre- 
mifes,  is,  in   my  judgment,    as   contrary  to 
reafon,  as   to  fay,  that,    becaufe  I  am  igno- 
rant  of  the  caufe    of  magnetical  attraction, 
therefore   I  ought    not   to   believe   that  the 
needle  points  to  the  north. — That  I  am  a  free 
agent,  I  know    and   believe 5   that  God  fore- 
fees 
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feee  whatever  can  be  forefeen,  as  he  can  do 
whatever  can  be  done,  I  alfo  know  and  be- 
lieve: nor  have  the  Fatalifts  ever  proved,  nor 
can  they  ever  prove,  that  the  one  belief  is 
inconfiftent  with  the  other. 

The  aflerters   of  human  liberty  have   aU 
ways  maintained,   that   to   believe  all  acflions 
and  intentions  necelTary,  is  the  fame  thing  as 
to   believe,  that  man   is    nut  an  accountable 
being,  or,  in  other  words,  no  moral  agent. 
And  indeed  this    notion  is  natural  to  every 
perfon  who  has  the  courage  to  truft  his  own 
experience,   without  feeking    to  puzzle   plain 
matter    of  facft  with  verbal  didindlion'^  and 
metaphyseal  refinement.     But,  itisfaid,   the- 
lenfe  of  moral  beauty  and    turpitude  ftill  re- 
mains with  us,  even  after  we  are  convinced, 
that  all  anions  and  mtentions  are  necelTary; 
that  this  fen fe  maketh  us  moral  agents;  and, 
therefore,  that  our  moral   agency  is  perfecftly 
confiftent  with    our  neceifary    agency.     But 
this  is  nothing   to  thepurpofej  it  is  putting 
us  off  with   mere  words.     For  what  is  mo- 
ral agency,  and  what  is  implied  in  it  ?  This  at 
leaft:  muft  be  implied  in  it,  that  we   ought  to 
do  fome  things,  and  not  to  do  others.  But  if 
every  intention  and  adtion  of  my  life  ib  fixed 
by  eternal  laws,  which    I  can  neither  elude 
nor  alter,   it  is  as  abfurd  to  fay  to  me,  You 
ought  to  be  honeft  to-morrow,  as  to  fay,  You 

ought 
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ought  to  flop  the  motion  of  the  planets  to- 
morrow. Unlcfs  fome  events  depend  upon 
my  determination,  oughfy  and  ought  not ^  have 
no  meaning  when  applied  to  me.  Moral 
agency  further  implies,  that  we  are  account- 
able for  our  condudl ;  and  that  if  we  do  what 
we  ought  not  to  do,  we  defcrve  blame  and 
punifliment.  My  confcience  tells  me,  that  I 
am  accountable  for  thofe  acflions  only  that  are 
in  my  own  power ;  and  neither  blames  nor 
approves,  in  myfelf  or  in  others,  that  conduct 
which  is  the  efFedt,  not  of  choice,  but  of  ne- 
ceflity.  Convince  me,  that  all  my  actions 
are  equally  neceffary,  and  you  filence  my 
confcience  for  ever,  or  at  leaft  prove  it  to  be 
a  fallacious  and  impertinent  monitor:  you 
will  then  convince  me,  that  all  circumfpec- 
tion  is  unneceffary,  and  all  remorfe  abfurd. 
And  is  it  a  matter  of  little  moment,  w^hether 
I  believe  my  moral  feelings  authentic  and 
true,  or  equivocal  and  fallacious  ?  Can  any 
principle  be  of  more  fatal  confequence  to  me, 
or  to  Ibciety,  than  to  believe,  that  the  didlates 
of  confcience  are  falfe,  unreafonable,  or  in- 
lignificantr  Yet  this  is  one  certain  effedl  of 
my  becoming  a  Fatalift,  or  even  fceptical  in 
regard  to  moral   liberty. 

I  obferve,  that  when  a  man's  underftand- 
ing  begins  to  be  fo  far  perverted  by  de- 
bauchery, as  to  make  him  imagine  his  crimes 

una- 
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unavoidable,  from  that  moment  he  begins  to 
think  thcin  innocent,  and  deems  it  a  Suffi- 
cient apology,  that  in  refpedt  of  them  he  is 
no  longer  a  free,  but  a  necelTary  agent.  The 
drunkard  pleads  his  conftitution,  the  blaf- 
phemer  urges  the  invincible  force  of  habit, 
and  the  fenfualiil:  w^ould  have  us  believe,  that 
his  appetites  are  too  ftrong  to  be  refifted. 
Suppole  all  men  lo  far  perverted  as  to  argue 
in  the  fame  manner  with  regard  to  crimes  of 
every  kind; — then  it  is  certain,  that  all  men- 
would  be  equally  difpofcd  to  think  all  crimes- 
innocent.  And  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  ?  Licentioufnefs,  m.ifery,  and  defola- 
tion,  irremediable  and  univerfal.  If  God 
intended  that  men  fhould  be  happy,  and  that 
the  human  race  (liould  continue  for  many 
generations,  he  certainly  intended  alfo  that 
men  fhould  believe  themfelves  free,  moral, 
and  accountable  creatures. 

Suppofing  it  pofiible  for  a  man  to  a(fl  upon 
the  belief  of  his  being  a  neceffary  agent,  let 
us  fee  how  he  would  behave  in  fome  of  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  He  does  me  an  in- 
jury. I  go  to  him  and  remonftrate.  You 
will  excufe  me,  fays  he;  I  was  put  upon  it 
by  one  on  whom  I  am  dependent,  and  who 
threatened  me  with  beggary  and  perdition  if 
I  refufed  to  comply.  I  acknowledge  this  ta 
be  a  coniiderable  alleviation  of  the  poor  man's 

guilt. 
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guilt.      Next  day  he  repeats  the  injury;   and. 
on  my   renewing  my  rcmoniiranccs.  Truly, 
iays    lie,    I  was  oikrcJ  fixpence   to  do  it ;   or 
1  did  It  to  pleafe  my  humour  :    but   I    know 
you  will  pardon  me,   when  I  tell  you,  that  as 
all  motives  are  the  ncceilary  caiifes  of  the  ac- 
tions that  proceed  from  them,   it  follows  that 
all  motives  pr-di:(flive  of  the  fame   a6lion  are 
irrefiftibie,  and  therefore,   in    refpcdt   of  the 
agent,   equally  llrong :    I  am  therefore  as  i:i- 
no' ent  now  as  I  was  formerly;   for  the  event 
has  proved,   that  the  motive  arifing  from  the 
offer  of  fixpence,    or    from    the  impulfe  of 
whim,  was  as  effe6tual  in  producing  the  a^fli- 
qn  which  you  cail   an   injury,  as  the   motive 
arifing  from  the  fear  of  ruin.     Notwithftand- 
ing  this  fine  fpeech,    I  fhould  be  afraid,  that 
thele    principles,   if  perfifled    in,     and  aded 
upon,   would  foon  bring  the   poor  Fatalift  to 
Tyburn  or  Bedlam. 

Will  you  promife  to  afiifi:  me  to-morrow 
with  your  labour,  advice,  or  interell:?  No, 
fays  the  practical  Fatalill:  ;  I  can  promife 
nothing:  for  my  condud:  to-morrow  will 
certainly  be  determined  by  the  motive  that 
then  happens  to  predominate.  Let  your 
promife,  fay  I,  be  your  motive.  How  can 
you  be  fo  ignorant,  he  repUes,  as  to  ima- 
gine that  our  motives  to  adion  are  in  our 
own  pov/cr  I    O  fad,  O  fad  !  you   mud  fludy 

me- 
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metaphyfic,  indeed  you  muft.  Why,  Sir, 
our  motives  to  a<ftion  are  obtruded  upon  us 
by  irrefiftible  neceflity.  Perhaps  they  arife, 
immediately,  from  fome  paffion,  judgment, 
fancy,  or  (if  you  pleafe)  volition  -,  but  this 
volition,  fancy,  judgment,  or  paflion— — 
what  is  it  ?  an  effecft  without  a  caufe  ?  No, 
no;  it  is  necefTarily  excited  by  fome  idea, 
objedV,  or  notion,  which  prefents  itfelf  in- 
dependently on  me,  and  in  confequence  of 
ibme  extrinfick  caufe,  the  operation  of  which 
I  can  neither  forefee  nor  prevent.— Where  is 
tae  man  who  would  chufe  this  Fatalift  for 
his  friend,  companion,  or  fellow-citizen  ? 
who  will  fay,  that  fociety  could  at  all  fub- 
fift,  if  the  generality  of  mankind  were  to 
think,  and  fpeak,  and  ad:,  on  fuch  principles  ? 
But,  fays  the  Fatalifl:,  is  it  not  eafy  to 
imagine  cafes  in  which  the  men  who  believe 
themfelves  free,  would  ad:  the  part  of  fools 
or  knaves  ?  Nothing  indeed  is  more  eafy. 
But  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  folly  or  kna- 
very of  fuch  men  arifes,  not  from  their  per- 
fuafion  of  their  own  free  agency ;  for  many 
millions  of  this  perfuafion  have  paffed  through 
life  with  a  fair  charader;  but  from  other 
caufes.  I  cannot  conceive  any  greater  dif- 
couragement  from  knavery  and  folly,  than 
the  confideration,  that  man  is  an  accountable 
being;  and  I  know  not  how  we  can   fuppofc 

him 
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him  accountable,  unlefs  we  fiippofe  him  free. 
The  obvious  tendency  of  our  principles  is 
thertlore  to  deter  men  from  knavery  and 
folly  ;  vvhtreae  it  is  impollible  for  a  Fatalift 
to  adt  u')on  his  own  principles  for  one  day, 
without  rendering  himicU  ridiculous  or  dc- 
tdtA-)\c. 

The  reader,  if  difpofed  to  purfue  thefe 
hints,  and  attend,  in  imagination,  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  practical  Fatalill  in  the 
more  interefting  fcenes  of  public  and  private 
life,  may  ^entertain  himfelf  with  a  feries  of 
adventurer,  more  ludicrous,  or  at  leaft  more 
irrational,  than  any  of  thofe  for  which  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha  is  celebrated.  I  pre- 
fume  I  have  faid  enough  to  fatisfy  every  im- 
partial mind,  **  That  the  real  and  general 
**  belief  of  neceflity  would  be  attended  with 
'*  fatal  confequences  to  fcience,  and  to  hu- 
**  man  nature;" — which  is  a  repetition  of 
the  third  remark  we  formerly  made  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  non-exiftence  of  body  *. 

And  now  we  have  proved,  that  if  there 
was  any  reaf^n  for  reje(fl:ing  Berkeley's 
tlo6trine  as  abfurd,  and  contrary  to  common 
fenfe,  before  his  arguments  were  fhown  to 
arife  from  the  abufe  of  words,  there  is  at 
prefent  the  fame  reafon  for  rejedling  the  doc- 
trine 

•  JSc  cthc€nd  of  the  preceding  feflion. 
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Xfine  of  neceirity,  even  on  the  fuppofitioQ 
-that  it  hath  not  as  yet  been  logically  confu- 
ted. Both  dodrines  are  repugnant  to  the  ge- 
neral belief  of  mankind :  both,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  fubtleft  fophif- 
try,  are  flill  incredible :  both  are  fo  contrary 
to  nature,  and  to  the  condition  of  human 
beings,  that  they  cannot  be  carried  into  prac- 
tice ;  and  fo  contrary  to  true  philofophy,  that 
they  cannot -be  admitted  into  fcience,  withr 
out  bringing  fcepticifm  ^long  with  them,  anci 
rendering  queftionable  the  plainefl  principles 
of  moral  truth,  and  the  very  diftindion  ber 
tween  truth  and  fallehood.  In  a  word,  we 
have  proved,  that  common  fenfe,  as  it  teach- 
eth  us  to  believe  and  be  aflured  of  the  exr 
iftence  of  matter,  doth  alfo  teach  us  to  bcr 
lieve  and  be  allured,  that  man  is  a  free  agent. 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  prefent 
purpofe,  to  enter  upon  a  logical  examination 
of  the  argument  for  nece/Tity.  Our  defiga 
is  only  to  explain,  by  wliat  marks  one  may 
diftinguiOi  the  principles  of  common  fenfe, 
that  is,  intuitive  or  felf-evident  notions,  from 
thofe  deceitful  and  inveterate  opinions  that 
have  fometimes  afTumed  the  fame  appearance. 
If  1  have  fatisfied  the  reader,  that  the  free 
agency  of  men  is  a  felf-evident  fa(fl,  I  have 
alio  fatisfied  him,  that  all  reafoning  on  the 
fide    of  heceffity,    though   accounted   unan- 

fw'crable. 
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fvverablr,  is,  in  its  very  nature,  and  previ- 
t^ulJy  to  all  confutation,  abfurd  and  irratio- 
nal, and  contrary  to  the  practice  and  princii- 
pies  of  all  true  philofophers. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  liberty  be  difcou- 
raged  by  the  perplexing  arguments  of  the 
Falalill ''^■.  Arguments  in  oppofition  to  felf- 
evident  truth,  muft,  if  plaulible,  be  per- 
plexing. Think  what  method  of  argument- 
ation a  man  muft  purfue,  who  fets  himfelf 
to  confute  any  axiom  in  geometry,  or  to 
argue  againft  the  exiftence  of  a  fentiment, 
acknowledged  and  felt  by  all  mankind. 
Indeed  I  cannot  fee  how  fuch  a  psrfon 
fliould  ever  impofe  upon  people  of  fenfe,  ex- 
cept by  avLiiling  himfelf  of  expreffions,  which 
either  are  in  themfelves  ambiguous,  or  become 
fo  by  his  manner. of  applying  them.  If  the 
ambiguity  be  difcernable,  the  argument  can 
Z  hav6 


*  There  is  no  fubjeft  on  which  doubts  and  difficulties  may 
not  be  ftnrted  by  ingenious  and  difputatious  men  :  and  there- 
JFore,  from  the  number  of  their  objedlions,  and  the  length  of 
the  controverl'y  to  which  they  gi^e  occafion,  we  cannot,  in 
any  cafe,  conclude,  that  the  original  evidence  is  weak,  or  evert 
that  it  is  not  obvious  and  ftriking.  Were  we  to  prefume^ 
that  every  principle  is  dubious  againil  which  fpecious  obje<fli6ns 
may  be  contrived,  we  (hould  be  quickly  led  into  univerfal 
fcepiicifm.  The  two  ways  in  which  the  ingenuity  of  fpecula- 
tive  men  has  been  mod  commonly  employed,  are  dogmatical 
alTertions  of  doubtful  opinions,  and  fubtle  cavils  againft  certaiii 
truthti 
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have  no  forces  if  there  be  no  fufpicion  of 
ambiguity,  the  difpute  may  be  continued 
from  generation  to  generation,  without  work- 
ing any  change  in  the  fentiments  of  either 
party.  When  fad:  is  difregarded,  when  in- 
tuition goes  for  nothing,  when  no  ftandard 
of  truth  is  acknowledged,  and  every  unan- 
fwered  argument  is  deemed  unanfwerable, 
true  reafoning  is  at  an  end;  and  the  difpu- 
tant,  having  long  ago  loft  fight  of  common 
fenfe,  is  fo  far  from  regaining  the  path  of 
truth,  that,  like  Thomfon's  peafant  bewilder- 
ed in  the  fnow,  he  continues  "  to  wander 
*'  on,  fbill  more  and  more  aftray."  If  any 
perfon  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  exa- 
mine the  whole  controverfy  concerning  li- 
berty and  neceffity,  he  will  find,  that  the 
arguments  on  both  fides  come  at  lafl:  to  ap- 
pear unanfwerable: —  there  is  no  common 
principle  acknowledged  by  both  parties,  to 
which  an  appeal  can  be  made,  and  each  par- 
ty charges  the  othtr  with  begging  the  quef- 
tion.  Is  it  not  then  better  to  reft  fatisfied 
with  the  fimple  feeling  of  the  underftanding  ? 
I  feel  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  will  or  not 
to  will:  all  you  cdn  fay  about  the  influence 
of  motives  will  never  convince  me  of  the 
contrary  3  or  if  I  ftiould  fay  that  I  am  con- 
vinced by  your  arguments,  my  condud:  muft 
continually  bely  my   profefilon.     One  thing 

is 
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is  undeniable:  your  words  are  obfcure,  my 
lecling  is  not  ; — this  is  univerfally  attended  to, 
ackiiovvlciiged,  and  adted  upon  ;  thofe  to  the 
majority  of  mankind  would  be  unintelligible, 
nay,  perhap?  they  are  in  a  great  meafure  ib 
even  to  vourlelves. 


C    H    A    P.     iir. 

Recap  it  u/ii/ ion,  and  Inference^ 

HP  H  E  fubftance  of  the   preceding  illurtra« 
"^     tlons,  when    applied    to    the  principal 
purpofe  of  this  difcourfe,  is  as  followeth  : 

Although  it  be  certain,  that  all  jufl:  rea- 
foning  does  ultimately  terminate  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  fenfej  that  is,  in  princi- 
ples v^hich  muft  be  admitted  as  certain,  or 
as  probable,  upon  their  own  authority,  with- 
out evidence,  or  at  leaft  without  proofs  even 
as  all  mathematical  reafoning  does  ultimate- 
ly terminate  in  felf-evident  axioms  :  yet  phi- 
lofophers,  efpccially  thcfe  who  have  applied 
themfelves  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of 
human  nature,  have  not  always  been  careful 
to  confine  the  reafoning  faculty  within  its 
proper  fphere,  but  have  vainly  imagined, 
that  even  the  principles  of  common  ^Qwit  are 

fubje(it 
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fubjc(fl  to  the  cognifance  of  rcafon,  and  may 
be  either  confirmed  or  confuted  by  argument. 
They  have  accordingly,  in  many  inftances, 
carried  their  inveftigations  higher  than  the 
ultimate  and  felf-fupported  principles  of  com- 
mon fenfe;  and  by  fo  doing  have  introduced 
many  errors,  and  much  falfe  reafoning,  into 
the  moral  fciences.  To  remedy  this,  it  was 
propofed,  as  a  matter  deferving  ferious  at- 
tention, to  afcertain  the  feparate  provinces  of 
reafon  and  common  fenfe.  And  becaufe,  irr 
many  cafes,  it  may  be  difficult  to  diflinguirti 
a  principle  of  common  fenfe  from  an  ac- 
quired prejudice;  and,  confequently,  to  know 
at  what  point  reafoning  ought  to  Hop,  and 
tlie  authority  of  common  fenfe  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  decifive  ;  it  was  therefore  judged 
expedient  to  inquire,  **  Whether  fuch  rea- 
**  fonings  as  have  been  profecuted  beyond 
'*  ultimate  principles,  be  not  marked  with 
**  fome  peculiar  characters,  by  which  they 
**  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  legitimate  in- 
**  veftigation."  To  illuftrate  this  point,  the 
dodlrines  of  t^e  non-ex'ifience of  viatter,  and  the 
necejjity  of  human  anions,  were  pitched  upon 
as  examples  ;  in  which,  at  leaft  in  the  for- 
mer of  which,  common  fenfe,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  competent  judges,  is  confefTedly 
violated ; — the  natural  effeds  produced  upon 
the  mind~  by  the  reafonings  that  have   been 
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urged  in  favour  of  thefc  dotftrines,  were  con- 
lidered  ;  — and  the  confcquences,  refulting 
from  the  adniilTion  of  fuch  reafonings,  were 
taken  notice  of,  and  explained.  And  it  was 
found,  that  the  reafonings  that  have  been 
•urged  in  favour  of  thefe  do*ftrines  are  really 
iiiarked  with  fome  peculiar  charad\ers,  which, 
it  is  prefumed,  can  belong  to  no  legitimate 
Argumentation  whatfoever.  Of  thefe  rea- 
fonings it  was  obferved,  and  proved,  **  That 
**  the  dodtrines  they  are  intended  toeftabliih 
**  are  contradidory   to  the  general  belief  of 

**  all  men  in  all  ages ; That,   though  en- 

**  forced  and  fupported  with  fingular  fub- 
**  tlety,  and  though  admitted  by  fome  pro- 
**  feJTed  philofophers,  they  do  not  produce 
***  that  convidtion  which  found  reafoning 
'**  never  fails  to  produce  in  the  intelligent 
"*  mind  j — and,  laftly.  That  really  to  believe, 
■**  and  to  adl  from  a  real  belief  of,  fuch  doc- 
•*  trines  and  reafonings,  muft  -be  attended 
**  with  fatal  confequences  to  fcience,  to  vir- 
''*  tue,  to  human  fociety,  and  to  all  the  im- 
■**  portant  intereft^  of  mankind." 

I  do  not  fuppcfe,  that  all  the  errors  which 
liave  arifen  from  not  attending  to  the  foun- 
.dation  of  truth,  and  eiTential  rules  of  rea- 
foning, as  here  explained,  are  equally  dan- 
gerous. Some  of  them  perhaps  may  be  in- 
jjocent;  to  fuch   the  laft  of  thefe   char^dters 

cannot 
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cannot  belong.     If  wholly  innocent,  it  is  of 
little    confequence,  whether  we    know  them 
to  be  errors  or  not.     When   a  new   tenet  is 
advanced   in   moral   fcience,  there  will  be  a 
jftrong   prefumption   againft  it,     if   contrary 
to  univerfal  opinion  :  for  as  every  man    may 
find  the  evidence    of   moral  fcience    in  his 
own  breaft,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,    that 
the  generality  of  mankind  would,  for   any 
length  of  time,    perfift    in  an  error,  which 
their  own  daily    experience,    if  attended  to 
without    prejudice,  could   not  fail  to  redify. 
Let,  therefore,  the  evidence   of  the  new  te- 
net be  carefully  examined,  and  attended  to. 
If  it  produce  a  full  and  clear  convidtion   in 
the  intelligent  mind,  and  at  the   fame  time 
ferve   to  explain  the  caufes  of  the  univerfality 
and  long  continuance   of  the  old  erroneous 
opinion,  the  new  one  ought  certainly    to  be 
received  as  true.     But  if  thealient  produced 
by  the  new  docftrine  be  vague,  indefinite  and 
vrnfatisfying ;  if  nature  and  common  fenfe  re- 
claim againft  it  j  if  it  recommend  modes   of 
thought  that  are  inconceivable,  or  modes  c£ 
action  that  are   impra(fi:icable  :  it   is  not,    it 
cannot  be,  true,  however  plaufible    its  evi- 
dence may  appear. 

Some  will  think,  perhaps,  that  a  flraight- 
er  and  fliorter  eourfe  might  have  brought  mc 
fooner,  and  with  e^ual  fecurity,  to  this  con- 

clunon. 
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clufion.  I  acknowledge  I  have  taken  a  pretty 
wide  circuit.  This  was  owing  in  part  to 
my  love  of  pcrfpicuity,  which  in  thefe  fub- 
jedls  hath  not  always  been  iludied  fo  much  as 
it  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  partly,  and 
chiefly,  to  my  defire  of  confuting,  on  this 
occafion,  (as  I  wifli  to  have  done  with  me- 
taphyfical  controverfy  for  ever),  as  many  of 
the  mofl  pernicious  tenets  of  modern  fcepti- 
cifm  as  could  be  brought  within  my  prefent 
plan.  But  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  conducfl  all  my  digref- 
iions  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  they  might 
ferve  for  illuftrations  of  the  principal  fubje<ft. 
To  teach  men  to  diftinguifh  by  intuition  a 
diiflate  of  common  fenfe  from  an  acquired 
prejudice,  is  a  work  which  nature  only  can 
accomplifh.  We  fhall  ever  be  more  or  lefs 
fagacious  in  this  refpecl,  according  as  Hea- 
ven has  endowed  us  with  greater  or  lefs 
ftrength  of  mind,  vivacity  of  perception,  and 
Solidity  of  judgment.  The  method  here  re- 
commended is  more  laborious,  and  much 
lefs  expeditious.  Yet  this  method,  if  I  am 
not  greatly  miftaken,  may  be  of  confiderable 
ufe,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  proper  eftimate  of 
thofe  reafonings,  which,  by  violating  com- 
mon fenfe,  tend  to  fubvert  every  principle  of 
rational  belief,  to  fap  the  foundations  of 
truth  and  fcience,  and  to  leave  the  rnind  ex- 

pofed. 
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pofed  to  all  the  horrors  of  fceptlcifai.  To 
be  puzzled  by  fuch  reafonings,  is  neither  a 
crime  nor  a  difhonour  ;  though  in  many  cafes 
it  may  be  both  difhonourable  and  criminal  to 
fuflPer  ourfelves  to  be  deluded  by  them.  For 
is  not  this  to  prefer  the  equivocal  voice  of  a 
vain,  felfifh,  and  enfnaring  wrangler,  to  the 
clear,  the  benevolent,  the  infallible  did:ates 
of  nature?  Is  not  this  to  bely  our  fentiments, 
to  violate  our  conflitution,  to  fin  againft  our 
own  foul  ?  Is  not  this  "  to  forfake  the  foun- 
*'  tains  of  living  water,  and  to  hew  out  un- 
^*  to  ourfelves  broken  ciilerns  that  can  hol4 
^-  no  water  ?'* 


PART 
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PART     nr. 

Objections     answered. 


'"r^  HEY  who  coniider  virtue  as  a  fubje6t 
-*"  of  mere  curiofity,  and  think,  that  the 
principles  of  morals  and  properties  of  conic 
fedtions  ought  to  be  explained  with  the  fame 
degree  of  apathy  and  indifference,  will  find 
abundant  matter  for  cenfure  in  the  preced- 
ing obferv^tions.  As  the  author  is  not  very 
ambitious  of  the  good  opinion  of  fuch  theo- 
rifts,  he  will  not  give  himfelf  much  trouble 
in  multiplying  apologies  for  what,  to  them, 
may  have  the  appearance  of  keennefs  or  feve- 
rity  in  the  animadverfions  he  has  hitherto 
made,  or  may  hereafter  make,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  certain  noted  philofophers.  He  con- 
iiders  happinefs  as  the  end  and  aim  of  our 
being ;  and  he  thinks  philofophy  valuable 
only  fo  far  as  it  may  be  conducive  to  this 
end.  Human  happinefs  feemeth  to  him 
wholly  unattainable,  except  by  the  means 
that  virtue  and  religion  provide.  He  is 
therefore  perfuaded,  that  while  employed 
in  pleading  the  caufe  of  virtue,,  and  of  true 

fcience. 
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fcience,  its  beft  auxiliary,  he  fupports,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  charadler  of  a  friend  to 
humankind  -,  and  he  would  think  his  right 
to  that  glorious  appellation  extremely  quef- 
tionable,  if  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  did  not 
bear  fome  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
his  caufe.  However  fufpicious  he  may  be  of 
his  ability  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, he  is  not  fufpicious  of  his  in- 
clination. He  feels,  that,  on  fuch  a  fubjecfl, 
he  muft  fpeak  from  the  heart,  or  not  fpeak 
at  all. — For  the  genius  and  manner  of  his 
difcourfe  he  has  no  other  apology  to  offer  : 
and  by  every  perfon  of  fpirit,  candour,  and 
benevolence,  he  is  fure  that  this  apology  will 
be  deemed  fufficient. 

As  to  the  principles  and  matter  of  it,  he 
is  lefs  confident.  Thefe,  though  neither  vi- 
fionary  nor  unimportant,  may  pofTibly  be' 
mifunderftood.  He  therefore  begs  leave  to 
urge  a  few  things,  for  the  further  vindication 
and  illuftration  of  them.  To  his  own  mind 
they  are  fully  fatisfadory  ;  he  hopes  to  ren- 
der them  equally  fo  to  every  candid  reader. 
Happy  !  if  he  fliould  be  as  fuccefsful  in  efla- 
blifliing  convidion,  as  others  have  been  ia 
fubvertine  it. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP       I. 


Further  remarks  on  the  confijlency  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples  ivith  the  intercjh  of  Sciencey  and  the 
Rights  of  Mankind. 

IT  may  poiTibly  be  objeaed  to  this  dif- 
courle,  That  **  it  tends  to  difcourage 
**  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  to  promote  im- 
**   plicit  faith/' 

But  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  my  de- 
fign  ;  as   thofe   who   attend,  without  preju- 
dice, to  the  full  import  of  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced on   the   fubjedt  of  evidence,  will  un- 
doubtedly perceive.     Let  me  be  permitted  to 
repeat,   that  the  truths  in  which  man  is  rnofl 
concerned  do  not  I'e  exceedingly  deep ;  nor 
are  we  to  eifimate  either  their  importance,  or 
their  certainty,  by  the  length  of  the  line  of 
our  invefbigation.     The  evidences  of  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  human  nature  are  found  in  our 
own   bread: ;  we   need   not   roam  abroad  in 
queft   of  them  j    the    unlearned    are  judges 
of  them  as  well  as  the  learned.     Ambi^ui- 
ties  have  arifen,   when   the  feelings  of  the 
heart  and    underftanding  were  exprelled  in. 

v/ords  i 
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words;  but  the  feelings  themfclves  were  not 
ambiguous.  Let  a  man  attentively  examine 
himfelf,  with  a  fmcere  purpofe  of  difcovering 
the  truth,  and  without  any  bias  in  favour  of 
particular  theories,  and  he  will  feldom  be  at 
a  lofs  in  regard  to  thofe  truths,  at  leafV, 
that  are  moft  elTential  to  his  happinefs  and 
duty.  If  men  muft  needs  amufe  themfelves 
with  metaphyseal  invefligation,  let  them 
apply  it,  where  it  can  do  no  harm,  to  the 
dillincftions  and  logomachies  of  ontology.  In 
the  fcience  of  human  nature  it  cannot  polTibly 
do  good,  but  muft  of  neceffity  do  infinite 
mifchief.  What  avail  the  obfcure  dedudi- 
ons  of  verbal  argument,  in  illuflrating  what 
we  fufficiently  know  by  experience  ?  or  in 
fhowing  that  to  be  ficftitious  and  falfe,  whofe 
energy  we  muft  feel  and  acknowledge  every 
moment  ?  When  therefore  I  find  a  pretended 
principle  of  human  nature  evinced  by  a  dark 
and  intricate  inveftigation,  I  am  tempted  to 
fufpect,  not  without  reafon,  that  its  evidence 
is  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  arguments 
of  the  theorift  ;  and  thefe,  when  difguifed 
by  quaint  diftindtions,  and  ambiguous  lan- 
guage, it  is  fometimes  hard  to  confute,  even 
when  the  heart  recoils  from  the  dodrine  with 
contempt  cr  deteftation.  If  the  dodrine  be 
true,  it  mull;  alfo  be  agreeable  to  experience  ; 
to  experience,  therefore,  let  the  appeal  be  made; 

let 
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let  the  clrcumftances  be  pointed  out,  in  which 
the  controverted  fentiment  arifes,  or  is  fiip- 
pofcd  to  arife.  This  is  to  adl  the  philofopher, 
not  the  metaphyfician  ;  the  interpreter  of  na- 
ture, not  the  builder  of  fyftems.  But  let  us 
confider  the  objection  more  particularly. 

What  then  do  you  mean  by  that  implicit 
faith,  to  which  you  fuppofe  thefe  principles 
too  favourable  ?  Do  you  mean  an  acquiefcence 
in  the  didlates  of  our  own  underftanding,  or 
in  thofe  of  others  ?  If  the  former,  I  muft  tell 
you,  that  fuch  implicit  faith  is  the  only  kind 
of  belief  which  true  philofophy  recommends. 
I  have  already  remarked,  that,  while  man  con- 
tinues in  his  prefent  ftate,  our  own  intelledlual 
feelings  are,  and   muft   be,  the  ftandard   of 
truth  to  us.     All  evidence  produ(flive  of  be- 
lief, is  refolvable   into  the  evidence  of  con- 
fcioufncfs ;   and  comes  at  laft  to  this  point,  I 
believe  becaufe  1  believe,  or  becaufe  the  law 
of  my  nature  determines  me  to  believe.  This 
belief  may  be  called  implicit;    but  it  is  the 
only  rational  belief  of  which  we  are  capable  : 
and  to  fay,  that  our  minds  ought  not  to  fub- 
mit  to  it,  is  as  abfurd  as  to  fay,  that  our  bo- 
dies ought  not  to  be  nourished  with  food. 
Revelation  itfelf  muft  be  attended  with  evi- 
dence  to    fatisfy  confcioufnefs   or  common 
fenfe  ;  otherwife  it  can  never  be  rationally 
believed.  By  the  evidence  of  the  Gofpe),  the 

rational 
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rational  Chriftian  is  perfuadcd  that  it  comes 
from  God.  He  acquicfces  in  it  as  truth,  not 
becaufe  it  is  recommended  by  others,  but  be- 
caufe  it  fatiofies  his  own  underftanding. 

But  if,  by  implicit  faith,  you  mean,  what 
I  think  is  commonly  meant  by  that  term,  an 
unwarrantable  or  unqueflioned  acquiefcence 
in  the  fentiments  of  other  men,  I  deny  that 
any  part  of  this  difcourfe  hath  a  tendency  to 
promote  it.  1  never  faid,  that  do<ftrines  are 
to  be  taken  for  granted  without  examination  ; 
though  I  affirmed,  that,  in  regard  to  moral 
dodrines,  a  long  and  intricate  examination 
is  neither  neceflary  nor  expedient.  With 
moral  truth,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  every  man 
to  be  acquainted ;  and  therefore  the  Deity 
has  made  it  level  to  every  capacity. 

Far  be  it  from  a  lover  of  truth  to  difcou- 
rage  freedom  of  inquiry  !  Man  is  pofleiTed  of 
reafoning  powers  -,  by  means  of  which  he 
may  bring  tliat  within  the  fphere  of  common 
fenfe,  which  was  originally  beyond  it.  Of 
thefe  powers  he  may,  and  ought  to  avail 
himfelf ;  for  many  important  truths  are  not 
felf-evident,  and  our  faculties  were  not  de- 
figned  for  a  ftate  of  inadlivity.  But  neither 
were  they  defigned  to  be  employed  in  fruit- 
lefs  or  dangerous  invefligation.  Our  know- 
ledge and  capacity  are  limited ;  it  is  fit  and 
neceilary    they  fhould  be  fo ;   we   need  not 

wander 
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wander  Into  forbidden  paths,  or  attempt  to 
penetrate  inacccflible  regions,  in  queft  of 
employment ;  the  cultivation  of  ufeful  and 
pradical  fcicncc,  the  improvement  of  arts, 
and  the  indifpcnfable  duties  of  life,  will 
furnifh  ample  fcope  to  all  the  exertions  of 
human  genius.  Surely  that  man  is  my  friend, 
who  difluades  me  from  attempting  what  I 
cannot  perform,  nor  even  attempt  without 
danger.  And  is  not  he  a  friend  to  icience  and 
mankind,  who  endeavours  to  difcourage  fal- 
lacious and  unprofitable  fpeculation,  and  to 
propofe  a  criterion  by  which  it  may  be  known 
and  avoided  ? 

But  if  reafoning  ought  not  to  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  boundary,  and  if  it  is  the 
authority  of  common  fenfe  that  iixeth  this 
boundary,  and  if  it  be  poffible  to  miflake  a 
prejudice  for  a  principle  of  common  fcnfe, 
how  (it  may  be  faid)  are  prejudices  to  be 
detected  ?  At  this  rate,  a  man  has  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  call  his  prejudice  a  didlate  of 
common  fenfe,  and  then  it  is  eftabliflied  in 
perfect  fecur'ity,  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment. Does  not  this  furniih  a  pretence  for 
limiting  the  freedom  of  inquiry  ? — Having 
already  faid  a  great  deal  in  anfwer  to  the 
firft  part  of  this  queftion,  I  need  not  now  fay 
much  in  anfwer  to  the  laft.  I  fhall  only 
afk,    on  the  other  hand,    what  method    of 

rea- 
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reafonlng  is  the  propereft  for  overcoming  the 
prejudices  of  an  obfiinate   man  ?   Are  we   to 
wrangle  with  him  in  infiiitum,   without  ever 
arriving  at  any  fixed  principle  ?  That  furely 
is  not  the  way  to  illuftrate  truth,  or  redify 
error.     Do  we  mean  to  afcertain  the  impor- 
tance  of  our   arguments    by    their   number, 
and  to  pronounce  that  the  better  caufe  whofe 
champion  gives  the  laft  word?    This,  I  fear^ 
would  net   mend  the  matter.     Suppofe  our 
antagonifi  fliould  deny   a  fclf-evident  truth, 
or  refufe  his  alfent  to  an  intuitive  probabili- 
ty j  muil  we  not  refer  him  to   the   common 
fenfe   of  mankind  ?   If  we  do  not,  we  muft 
either   hold  our   peace,  or  have   recourfe   to 
fophiflry  :   for  when  a  principle  comes  to  be 
intuitively    true  or   falfe,  all   kgitimate  rea- 
foning  is  at  an  end,  and   all    further  reafon- 
ing  impertinent.     To  the   common  fenfe  of 
mankind  we  mufi  therefore  refer  him  fooner 
or  latter ;  and  if  he  continue  obflinate,  we 
muft  leave- him.     Is   it   not   then  of  confe- 
quence   to    truth,  and   may   It    not   ferve   to 
prevent   many  a   fophiftical    argument,    and 
unprofitable  logomachy,  that  we  have  it  con^ 
tinually    in   view,   that  common  fenle  is  the 
flandard  of  truth  ?  a  maxim,  which  n:ien  are 
not  always  dirpofed  to  admit  in  its  full  lati- 
tude, and    which,    in  the  heat  and  hu-ry  of 
difpute,  they  are  apt  to  overlook  altogether. 

Some 
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Some  men  will  always  be  found,  who  think 
tJie  mufl  ablurd  prejudices  founded  in   com- 
mon  fcnfc.     Rcafonablc   men   never    fcruple 
to  fubmit   their   jM'cjudices  or   principles    to 
examination  :    but  if   that  examination   turn 
to  no  account,  or  if  it  turn  to  a  bad  account ; 
if  it  only  puzzle  where  it  ought  to  convince, 
and  darken  what  it  ought  to  illuflrate ;  if  it 
recommend  impra<fticable   modes   of  adion, 
or  inconceivable  modes  of  thought  j —I  mull 
c.onfefs  I  cannot  perceive  the  ufe  of  it.     This 
is  the  only  kind  of  reafoning  that   I  mean  to 
difcourage.     It  is  this  kind  of  reafoning  that 
has  proved  fo  fatal   to   the  abflrad:  fciences. 
In  it  all  our  fceptical  fyflems  are  founded ; 
.of  it  they  confill ;  and  by  it  they  are  fupr 
ported.     Till   the  abfb'ad  fciences  b^  cleared 
of  this  kind  .of  reafoning,  they  deferve  not 
the  name  of  philofophy:   they  may  amufe  a 
weak  and  turbulent  mind,  and  render  it  dill 
weaker  and  more  turbulent ;   but  they  cannot 
convey  any  real  inllru6lion  :   they  may  un- 
dermine the  foundations  pf  virtue  and  fci- 
ence;     but   they    cannot    illuftrate  a   lingle 
truth,  nor  eflablifh  one  principle  of  import- 
ance, nor  improve  the  mind  of  man  in  any 
rcfpe<5l  whatfoever. 

By  fome  it  may  be  thought  an  objedion  to 

the  principles  of  this  effay,  "  That  they  feem 

•"  to  .recommend  a   method   of  confutation 
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**  which  is  not  ftridtly  according  to  logic,  and 
**  do  adtuall)/  contradi(fb  fome  of  the  efta- 
**  bhflied  laws  of  that  fcience." 

It  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  that  ma- 
ny of  the  maxims  of  the    fchool-logic    are 
founded  in  truth   and   nature,    and   have  fo 
long    obtained    univerfal    approbation,    that 
they  are  now  become  proverbial  in  philofo- 
phy.     Many  of  its  rules  and  diftindions  are 
extremely  ufeful,   not   fo  much  for  ftrength- 
ening  the  judgment,  as  for  enabling  the  dif- 
putant  quickly  to  comprehend,  and  perfpi- 
cuoufly  to  exprefs,   in  what  the  force  or  fal- 
lacy of  an  argument  confifts.     The  ground- 
work of  this  fcience,   the  Logic  of  Ariftotle, 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  by  the  part 
now  extant,  is  one    of  the   moft    fuccefsful 
and  moft  extraordinary  efforts  of  philofophic 
genius  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.     And 
yet,  if  we  confider  this  fcience,  with  regard 
to  its  delign  and  confequences,  we  fhall  per- 
haps fee  reafon  to  think,  that  a  f!:ri6t  obfer- 
vance  of  its  laws  is  not  always   neceilary  to 
the  difcovery  of  truth. 

It  was  originally  intended  as  a  help  to 
difcourfe  among  a  talkative  and  fprightly 
people.  The  conflitution  of  Athens  made 
public  fpeaking  of  great  importaace,  and  al- 
rnofl  a  certain  road  to  preferment  or  diftinc- 
tion.     This  was  alfo  in   fome  meafure   the 

cafe 
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cafe  at  Rome ;  but  the  Romans  were  more 
rclerved,  and  did  not,  till  about  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero, think  of  reducing  converfation  or  pub- 
lic fpeaking  to  rule.  The  vivacity  of  the 
Athenians,  encouraged  by  their  dcmocratical 
fpirit,  made  them  fond  of  difputes  and  de- 
clamations, which  were  often  carried  on 
without  any  view  to  difcover  truth,  but 
merely  to  gratify  humour,  give  employment 
to  the  tongue,  and  amufe  a  vacant  hour. 
Some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  arc  to  be 
confidered  in  this  light,  rather  as  exercifes 
in  declamation,  than  ferious  difquifitions  in 
philofophy.  It  is  true,  this  is  not  the  only 
merit  even  of  fuch  of  them  as  feem  the  leafl 
confiderable.  If  we  are  often  difTatistied  with 
his  doctrine;  if  we  have  little  curiofity  to 
learn  the  characfters  and  manners  of  that  age, 
whereof  he  has  given  fo  natural  a  reprefen- 
tation;  we  muft  yet  acknowledge,  that  as 
models  for  elegance  and  fimplicity  of  compo- 
fition,  the  moft  inconliderable  of  Plato's  dia- 
logues are  very  ufeful  and  ingenious.  His 
fpeakers  often  compliment  each  other  on  the 
beauty  of  their  ftyle,  even  when  there  is  no- 
thing very  ftriking  in  the  fentiment  *.  If, 
therefore,  we  would  form  a  juft  eftimate  of 

Plato, 

*  See  the  Sympofium,  Platonis  opera,  vol.  3.  p.  198.  Edit. 
Senan. 
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Plato,  we  muft  regard  him  not  only  as  a  phi- 
lofophcr,  but  alfo  as  a  rhetorician;  for  it  is 
evident  he  was  ambitious  to  excel  in  both 
characters.  But  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
his  opinion,  that  the  prad:ice  of  extemporary 
fpeaking  and  difputing,  fo  frequent  in  his 
time,  had  any  direcft  tendency  to  promote 
the  inveicigation  of  truth,  or  the  acquifition 
of  wifdom.  The  Lacedemonians,  the  moft 
referved  and  mofl  lilent  people  in  Greece, 
and  who  made  the  leaft  pretenfions  to  a  lite- 
rary charaAer,  were,  in  his  judgment,  a  na- 
tion not  only  of  the  wifeft  men,  but  of  the 
greateit  philofophers.  Their  words  were  few, 
their  addrefs  not  without  rufticity ;  but  the 
meanefl:  of  them  was  able,  by  a  iingle  ex- 
prefTion,  dextroufly  aimed,  and  feafonably  in- 
troduced, to  m.alie  the  ftranger  with  whom 
he  converfed  appear  no  wifer  than  a  child  *. 

The  Athenians,  accuftomed  to  reduce  every 
thing  to  art,  and  among  whom  the  fplrit  of 
fcience  was  more  prevalent  than  in  any  other 
nation  ancient  or  modern,  had  contrived  a 
kind  of  technical  logic  long  before  the  days 

of 
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of  Ariftotle.  Their  fophifls  taught  it  in  con- 
jundion  with  rhetoric  and  philoibphy.  But 
Aridotle  brought  it  to  perfediion,  and  fecms 
to  have  been  the  firil  who  profell'edly  dil- 
joined  it  Ironi  the  other  arts  and  fciences. 
On  his  logic  was  founded  that  of  the  fchool- 
men.  Hut  they,  Hkc  other  commentators, 
often  mifundcrrtood  the  text,  and  often  per- 
verted it  to  the  purpofe  of  a  favourite  fyflem. 
They  differed  from  one  another  in  their  no- 
tions of  Ariilotle's  do6trine,  ranged  them- 
felves  into  feds  and  parties ;  and,  inftead  of 
explaining  the  principles  of  their  mafter, 
made  it  their  fole  bufinefs  to  comment  upon 
one  another.  Now  and  then  men  of  learn- 
ing arofe,  who  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
true  Peripatetic  philofophy;  but  their  efforts, 
inilead  of  proving  fuccefsful,  ferved  only  to 
provoke  perfecutien  ;  and  at  length  the  fcho- 
lailic  fyilem  grew  fo  corrupt,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  enormous  in  magnitude,  that  it  be- 
came an  infuperable  incumbrance  to  the  un- 
derilundieg,  and  contributed  net  a  little  to 
perpetuate  the  ignorance  and  barbarlfm  of 
thofe  times.  The  chief  aim  of  the  old  lo- 
gic, even  in  its  pureft  form,  (fo  far  at  leail 
as  it  was  a  pradical  fcience),  was  to  render 
men  expert  in  arguing  readily  on  either  fide 
cf  any  queiUon.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
employ  our  faculties  in  fearching  after  truths 

ani 
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and  a  very  different  thing  to  employ  them 
equally  in  defence  of  truth  and  of  error : 
and  the  fame  modification  of  intelledl  that 
fits  a  man  for  the  one,  will  by  no  means 
qualify  him  for  the  other.  Nay,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  the  talents  that  fit  us  for  difcover- 
ing  truth  are  rather  hurt  than  improved  by 
the  pradice  of  fophiflry.  To  argue  againft 
one's  own  convi(5lion,  mufl  always  have  a 
bad  effedl  on  the  heart,  and  render  one  more 
indifferent  about  the  truth,  and  perhaps  more 
incapable  of  perceiving  it  *. 

To  difpute  readily  on  either  fide  of  any 
queftion,  is  admired  by  fome  as  a  very  high 
accomplifhment :  but  it  is  what  any  per- 
fon  of  moderate  abilities  may  eafily  acquire 
by  a  little  practice.  Perhaps  moderate  abi- 
lities are  the  mofl  favourable  to  the  acqui- 
fition  of  this  talent.  Senfibility  and  pe- 
netration, the  infeparable  attendants,  or  ra- 
ther the  mofl  effential  parts,  of  true  genius, 
qualify  a  man  for  difcovering  truth  with 
little  labour  of  inveftigation  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  interefl  him  fo  deeply  in  it,  that 
he  cannot  bear  to  turn  his  view  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  queftion.  Thus  he  never  em- 
ploys 

*  See  the  ftory  of  Periinax  in  the  Rambler,  No,  95  ; 
where  the  efFeds  of  habitual  difputation,  in  perverting  the 
judgment,  and  vitiating  the  heart,  are  iliuitrated  with  the 
utiuofl  energy  and  elegance. 
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ploys  IilmfcU"  in  ticvifing  arguments;  and, 
therefore,  Icldom  arrives  at  any  proficiency 
in  that  exercife.  But  the  man  of  flow  in- 
telledl  and  dull  imagination  advances  flep  by 
ilep  in  his  inquiries,  without  any  keenefs  of 
It-iuiinent,  or  ardor  of  fancy,  to  diilradl  his 
attention  i  and  without  that  inftantaneous 
anticipation  of  confequences,  that  leads  the 
man  of  genius  to  the  conclufion,  even  be- 
fore he  has  examined  all  the  intermediate 
relations.  Hence  he  naturally  acquires  a 
talent  for  minute  obfervation,  and  for  a  pa- 
tient examination  of  circumftances ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  his  Infenfibility  prevents  his 
interefting  himfelf  warmly  on  either  fide, 
and  leaves  him  leifure  to  attend  equally 
to  his  own  arguments,  and  to  thofe  of 
the  antagonill.  This  gives  him  eminent 
fuperiority  in  a  difpute,  and  fits  him,  not 
indeed  for  difcovering  truth,  but  for  baf- 
fling an  adverfary,  and  fupporting  a  fyf- 
tern. 

1  have  been  told,  that  Newton,  the  firfl: 
time  he  read  Euclid's  Elements,  perceived 
inflantly,  and  almofi:  intuitively,  the  truth 
of  the  feveral  propofitions,  before  he  cori- 
fulted  the  proof.  Such  vivacity  and  ftrengtli 
of  judgment  are  extraordinary  :  and  indeed, 
in  the  cafe  of  mathematical  and  phyfical 
truths^    we    arc  feldom  to    expe6l  this   in- 

ilantaneou^ 
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fVantaneous  anticipation  of  confequcnces, 
even  from  men  of  more  than  moderate  ta- 
lents. But  in  moral  fubjedts,  and  in  mod 
oJF  the  matters  that  are  debated  in  converfa- 
tion,  there  is  rarely  any  need  of  compar- 
ing a  great  number  of  intermediate  rela- 
tions :  every  perfon  cf  found  ju-dgment  fees 
the  truth  at  once  :  or,  if  he  does  not,  it  is 
ovs^ing  to  his  ignorance  of  fo.me  fads  or 
circumftances,  which  may  be  foon  learned 
ftom  a  plain  narrative,  but  which  are  dif- 
guifed  and  confounded  more  and  more  by 
wrangling  and  contradidion.  If  there  be 
no  means  of  clearing  the  difputed  fadls  of 
difficulties,  it  would  not,  I  prefume,  be  im- 
prudent to  drop  thefubjed,  and  talk  of  fome- 
thing  elfe. 

it  is  pleafant  enough  to  hear  the  habi- 
tual wrangler  endeavouring  to  juftify  his 
condud  by  a  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  truth. 
It  is  not  the  love  of  truth,  but  of  vidory, 
that  engages  him  in  difputation.  I  have 
witned'cd  many  conteils  of  this  kind  ;  but 
have  feldom  fcen  them  lead,  or  even  tend, 
to  any  ufeful  difcovery.  Where  oftentation, 
felf-conceit,  or  love  of  paradox,  are  not 
concerned,  they  commonly  arife  from  fome 
verbal  ambiguity,  or  from  the  mifconcep- 
tlon  of  fome  fid,  which  both  parties  ta- 
kijig  it  for   granted  tl:at  they  perfedly  un- 

dcrftand. 
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dcrftand,  are  at  no  pains  to  afccrtain:  and, 
when  once  begun,  are,  by  the  vanity  or  ob- 
flinacy  of  the  Ipeakcrs,  or  perhaps  by  their 
mere  love  of  fpeaking,  continued,  till  acci- 
dent put  an  end  to  them,  by  filencing  the 
parties,  rather  than  reconciling  (heir  opinions. 
1  once  faw  a  number  of  perlbns,  neither  un- 
learned nor  ill-bred,  meet  together  to  pafs  a 
focial  evening.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
a  difpute  arofe  about  the  propriety  of  a  cer- 
tain mancBuvre  at  quadrilky  in  which  fome  of 
the  company  had  been  intereftcd  the  night 
before.  Two  parties  of  difputants  were  im- 
mediately formed  i  and  the  matter  was  warm- 
ly argued  from  fix  o'clock  till  midnight, 
when  the  company  broke  up.  Being  no  a- 
dept  in  cards,  I  could  not  enter  into  the  me- 
rits of  the  caufe,  nor  take  any  part  in  the 
controverfyi  but  lobferved,  thiit  each  of  the 
fpeakers  perfifted  to  the  laft  in  the  opinion  he 
took  up  at  the  beginning,  in  which  he  feem- 
cd  to  be  rather  confirmed  than  daggered  by 
the  arguments  that  had  been  urged  in  oppo-. 
fition. — With  fuch  enormous  wafte  of  time, 
with  fuch  vile  proflitution  of  reafon  and 
fpeech,  with  fuch  wanton  indifference  to  the 
pleafures  of  friendihip,  all  difputes  are  not 
attended;  but  moftof  them,  if  I  miftake  not, 
will  be  found  to  be  equally  unprofitable. 

I  grant,  that  much  of  our  knowledge  is  ga- 
thered from  our  intercourfe  with  one   ano- 
ther > 
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ther  'j  but  I  cannot  think,  that  we  are  greatly- 
indebted   to  the  argumentative  part  of  con- 
verfation  ;    and    nobody  will  fay,    that    the 
moft  difputatious  companions   are   either  the 
mofl  agreeable  or  the  mcft  infl:ru(rtive.     For 
my  own   part,*  I  have  always  found  ihofe  to 
be  the  moft   delightful  and  moft  improving 
converfations,  in  which  there  was    the  leaft 
contradiction ;  every  perfon  entertaining  the 
utmoft  poffible  refpecl  both  for  the  judgment 
and  for  the  veracity  of  his  aflbciate  -,  and  none 
a/Tuming  any  of  thofe  didatorial  airs,  which 
are  fo  olfenfive  to  the  lovers  of  liberty,  mo- 
defty,  and  friendfhip, — If  a  catalogue  were  to 
be  made  of  all  the  truths  that  have  been  dif- 
eovered  by  wrangling  in  company,  or   by  fo~ 
lemn  difputation  in  the  fchools,  I    believe  it 
would  appear,     that  the    contending  parties 
might  have  been  employed  as  advantageoufly 
to  mankind,  and  much  more  fo  to  themfelves, 
in  whipping  a  top,  or  brandiihing  a  rattle. 

The  extravagant  fondnefs  of  the  Stoics  for 
logical  quibbles  is  one  of  the  moft  difagree- 
able  peculiarities  in  the  writings  of  that  {e(Si, 
Every  body  muft  have  been  difgufted  with  it 
in  reading  fome  pafiages  of  the  converfations 
of  Epictetus  preferved  byArrian;  and  muft  be 
faiisfied,  that  it  tended  rather  to  weaken  and 
bewilder,  than  to  improve,  the  underftand- 
ing.  One  could  hardly  believe  to  what  ridi- 
culous 
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culoiis  excefs  they  carried  it.  There  was  a 
famous  problem  among  them  called  the  PJcu- 
domenosy  which  was  to  this  purpofe.  **  When 
"  a  man  fays,  /  //V,  does  he  lie,  or  does  he 
**  not  ?  If  he  lies,  he  fpealcs  truth :  if  he 
**  fpeaks  truth,  he  lies."  Many  were  the 
books  that  their  philofophers  wrote,  in  or- 
der to  folve  this  wonderful  problem.  Chry- 
fippus  favoured  the  world  with  no  fewer 
than  fix:  and  Philetas  ftudied  himfelf  to 
death  in  his  attempts  to  folve  it,  Epidte- 
tus,  whofe  good  fenfe  often  triumphs  over 
the  extravagance  of  Stoicifm,  juftly  ridicules 
this  logical  phrenzy*. 

Socrates  made  little  account  of  the  fubtle- 
ties  of  logic  -,  being  more  felicitous  to  inlli-u<5l 
others;  than  to  diftinguifh  himfelf -f-.  He 
inferred  his  docftrine  from  the  conceflions  of 
thofe  with  whom  he  converfed;  fo  that  he 
left  no  room  for  difpute,  as  the  adverfary 
could  not  contradi(!:l:  him,  without  contra- 
di(fting  himfelf.  And  yet,  to  Socrates  phi- 
1-ofophy  is  perhaps  more  indebted,  than  to 
any  other  perfon  whatever. 

We  have  therefore  no  reafon  to  think,  that 
truth  is  difcoverable  by  thofe  means  only 
which   the   technical  logic  prefcribes,     Ari- 

ftotle 

*  Arrian^  lib.  2.  cap.  I  7. 

f  Supra;  part  2.  chap.  2.  fed.  i. 
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ftotle  knew  the  theory  both  of  fophifms  and 
fyllogifms,  better  than  any  other  man;  yet 
Ariitotle  himfelf  is  fometimes  impofed  on  by 
fophifms  of  his  own  invention  *.  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  his  moral,  rhetorical,  and 
political  writings,  in  v/hich  his  own  excel- 
lent judgment  is  little  warped  by  logical  fub- 
tleties,  are  far  the  moil  ufeful,  and,  in  point 
of  found  reafoning,  the  moft  unexceptionable, 
part  of  his  philofophy. 

The  apparent  tendency  of  the  fchool-logic 
is,  to  render  men  difputatious  and  fceptical, 
adepts  in  the  knowledge  of  words>  but  inat- 
tentive to  fad;  and  experience.  It  makes 
them  fonder  of  fpeaking  thah  thinking,  and 
therefore  flrangers  to  themfelves;  felicitous 
chiefly  about  rules,  names,  and  diftin(3:ionSj 
and  therefore  leaves  them  neither  leifure  nor 
inclination  for  the  ftudy  of  life  and  manners. 
In  a  word,  it  makes  tliem  more  ambitious  to 
dilTinguifli  themfelves  as  the  partifans  of  a 
dogmatifl:,  than  as  inquirers  after  truth.  It 
is  eafy  to  fee  how  far  a  man  of  this  temper 
is  qualified  to  make  difcoveries  in  know- 
ledge.    To  fuch  a  man,   indeed,  the  name  cf 

truth 

*  Tluis  he  is  faicl  to  have  proved  the  earth  to  I  e  the  centre 
of  the  oniverle  by  the  follov\ing  n»phifTi. — "  Hceivy  boJics  na- 
*'  tiirally  teiui  to  the  centre  ot  the  univerfe  ;  we  know  by  cx- 
"  peiiencc,  that  heavy  bodies  tend  to  ihe  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
*'   therefore  the  ce;ife  of  the  eartli   is  the  faaie  with  thit  of  tiie 

*'  univerfc." Which  is  what  the  logicians  call  i>':tlt}o  prlH' 

cij)!/,   or  ^f^g!''i  the  quejliou. 
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truth  is  only  a  pretence  :  he  neither  is,  nor 
can  be,  much  intercfted  in  the  folidity  or  im- 
portance of  his  tenets ;  it  is  enough  if  lie  can 
render  tlicni  plaufiblc  ;  nay,  it  is  enough  if  he 
can  filcnce  his  adverfary  by  any  means.  The 
captious  turn  of  an  habitual  wrangler  dead- 
ens the  underftanding,  fours  the  temper,  and 
hardens  the  heart:  by  rendering  the  mind 
fufpicious,  and  attentive  to  trifles,  it  weak- 
ens the  fagacity  of  inftin<^,  and  extinguishes 
the  fire  of  imagination  ;  it  transforms  con- 
vcrfation  into  a  ftate  of  warfare;  and  rcftrains 
thofe  lively  failles  of  fancy,  fo  efFedtual  in 
promoting  good-humour  and  good-will, 
which,  though  often  erroneous,  are  a  ihou- 
fand  times  more  valuable  than  the  dull  cor- 
rednefs  of  a  mood-and-figure  difciplinarian. 
'One  of  the  firfl  maxims  of  the  fchool-lo- 
gic  is,  That  nothing  is  to  be  believed,  ^ut 
what  we  can  give  a  reafcn  for  believing  ;  a 
maxim  deftrudive  of  all  truth  and  fcience,  as 
hath  been  fully  fliown  in  the  former  part  of 
this  difcourfe.  We  muft  rrt,  however,  lay 
this  maxim  to  the  charge  of  the  ancient  lo- 
gic. Des  Cartes,  and  the  modern  fcep- 
tics,  got  it  from  the  fchoolmen,  who  forged 
it  out  of  fome  palTages  of  Ariflotle  mifunder- 
ftood.  The  philofophcr  faid  indeed,  that  all 
inveftigation  fhould  begin  with  doubt;  but 
^his  doubt  is   to   remain  only  till  the  under- 

flanding 
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flanding  be  convinced;  which,  in  Ariflotle's 
judgment,  may  be  efFeded  by  intuitive  evi- 
dence as  viAell  as  by  argumentative.  The 
do(flrine  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  illuf- 
trate,  tends  not  to  encourage  any  prejudices, 
or  any  opinions,  unfriendly  to  truth  or  vir- 
tue :  its  only  aim  is,  to  eflablifh  the  autho- 
rity of  thofe  inlHndive  principles  of  convic- 
tion and  affent,  which  the  rational  part  of 
mankind  have  acknowledged  in  all  ages, 
and  which  the  condition  of  man,  in  refped: 
both  of  action  and  intelligence,  renders  it 
abfurd  not  to  acknowledge.  — We  cannot 
fuppofe,  that  the  human  mind,  unlike  to  all 
other  natural  fyflems,  is  made  up  of  incom- 
patible principles ;  in  it,  as  in  all  the  reft, 
there  muft  be  unity  of  defign  -,  and  therefore 
the  principles  of  human  belief,  and  of  hu- 
man adion,  muft  have  one  and  the  fame  ten- 
dency. But  many  of  our  modern  philofophers 
teach  a  different  dodrine ;  endeavouring  to 
perfuade  themfelves,  and  others,  that  they 
ought  not  to  believe  what  they  cannot  poffi- 
bly  difbelieve;  and  that  thofe  adions  may  be 
abfurd,  and  contrary  to  truth,  the  perfor- 
mance of  which  is  neceffary  to  our  very 
exiftence.  If  they  v/ill  have  it,  that  this  is 
philofophy,  I  ftiall  not  difpute  about  the 
word  ;  but  I  infift  on  it,  that  all  fuch  philo- 
fophy is  no  better  than  pedantic  nonfenfe  -, 

and 
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and  that,  if  a  man  were  to  write  a  book,  to 
prove,  that  fire  is  the  element  in  which  we 
oiipht  to  hvc,  he  would  not  ad:  more  abiiird- 
ly,  than  ibme  mctaphylicians  of  thefe  times 
would  be  thought  to  have  adled,  if  their 
works  were  undcrflood,  and  rated  according 
to  their  intrinfic  merit. 

That  every  thing  may  be  made  matter  of 
difpute,  is  another  favourite  maxim  of  the 
fchool-logic  'j  and  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
devlfe  one  more  detrimental  to  true  fcicncc. 
What  a  flrange  propenfity  thefe  doclors  have 
had  to  difputation !  One  would  think,  that, 
in  their  judgment,  "  the  chief  end  of  man  is, 
**  to  contradi6l  his  neighbour,  and  wrangle 
**  with  him  for  ever."  To  attempt  a  proof  of 
what  I  know  to  be  falfe,  and  a  confutation  of 
what  I  know  to  be  true,  is  an  exercife  from 
which  I  can  never  exped:  advantage  fo  long 
as  I  deem  rationality  a  bieffing.  I  never 
heard  it  prefcribed  as  a  recipe  for  flrengtlien- 
ing  the  fight,  to  keep  condantly  blindfold- 
ed in  the  day-time,  and  put  on  fpeclacles 
when  v/e  go  to  fleep;  nor  can  I  imagine 
how  the  ear  of  a  mufician  could  be  improved, 
by  his  playing  frequently  on  an  ill-tuned 
fiddle.  And  yet  the  fchocl-nven  feem  to  have 
thought,  that  the  more  we  iLut  our  eyes  a- 
gainfl;  the  truth,  wc  ihal-  l'k  more  difiinCt- 
ly    perceive  it;     and    that   the    oftener  we 

oradllc 
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pradlife  falfliood,  we   (hall    be    the  more  fa- 
gacious  in  dete<fting,  and  the  more  hearty  in 
abhorring  it.       To  fuppofe,     that    we    may 
make  every  thing    matter    of  difpute,  is  to 
fuppofe,  that  we  can  account  for  every  thing. 
Alas !   in  mod   cafes,  to   feel  and  believe,  is 
all  we  have  to  do,  or  can  do.     Deilined    for 
a<flion   rather   than  for  knowledge,  and  go- 
verned   more  by  inflind:   than  by  reafon,  we 
can  extend  our  inveiligations,  efpecially  with 
regard   to  ourfelves,    but   a    very  little  way. 
And,  after  all,  when  we  acquiefce  with    im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  didates  of  our  nature, 
where  is  the  harm  or   the  danger   of  fuch  a 
condudt  ?     Is   our   life  fliortened,  or  health 
injured    by    it  ?     No.     Are   our  judgments 
perverted,  or  our  hearts  corrupted  ?  No.     Is 
our  happinefs   impaired,  or  the  fphere  of  our 
gratification  contracted  ?  Quite  the  contrary. 
Have  we  lefs  leifure  for  attending   to  the  du- 
ties of  life,  and  for  adorning  our    minds  with 
ufeful  and   elegant  literature  ?  We  have  evi- 
dently   more   time  left  for   thofe   purpofes. 
Why  then   fo  much  logic?  fo  many  difputes, 
and  fo  many  theories,  about  the  firft  philo- 
fophy  ?    Pvather  than  in  difguifnig  falfchood, 
-and  labouring  to  fubvert    the   foundations   of 
truth,   why  dp   we   not,  with  humility  and 
candour,  employ   our  faculties  in  the  attain- 
ment of  p'.aiji,  pra^ical,  and  ufeful   know- 
ledge ? 

The 
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Tlic  confcqueiiccs  of  fiibmitting  every  fen- 
tinicnt  iinil  pi  inclph  to  t!ie  teft  of  reafoning, 
have  been  confidered  already.  This  pra(^l:ice 
has,  in  every  age,  tended  much  to  confound 
fci'ence,  to  prevent  the  detedlion  of  error, 
and  (may  we  not  add  ?)  to  dcbafe  the  hu- 
man undcrilandlng.  For,  have  we  not  feeii 
real  genius,  under  tiic  influence  of  a  difpu- 
tatious  fpirit,  derived,  from  nature,  faniion, 
or  education,  evaporate  in  fubtlety,  fophillry, 
and  vain  refinement  ?  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and 
Des  Cartes,  might  be  mentioned  as  examples. 
And  it  v/ill  be  matter  of  laliing  regret  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  that  a  greater  than 
tlie  greatefl  of  tliefe,  I  mean  John  Mil- 
ton, had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in  an  age 
when  the  ftudy  of  fcholalHc  theology  was 
deemed  an  eilential  part  of  inteliet^tual  dif- 
cipiine. 

It  is  cither  affetftation,  or  falfe  modefly, 
that  makes  men  fay  they  know  nothing 
v;ith  certainty.  Man's  knowledge,  indeed, 
compared  with  that  of  faperior  beings,  maybe 
very  inconfiderable ;  and  compared  with  that 
of  The  Supreme,  is  ''  as  nothing  and  vanity  :" 
and  it  is  true,  that  we  are  daily  puzzled  in 
attempting  to  account  for  the  moil  fami- 
liar appearances.  But  it  is  true,  notwith- 
ftanding,  that  we  do  know,  and  cannot  pol- 
B  b  libly 
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bly  doubt  of  our  knowing,  fome  things 
with  certainty.      And 

"  Let  fchool-taught  pride  diflemble  all  it  can, 
"  Thefe  little  things  are  great  to  little  man.  '  * 

To  be  vain  of  any  attainment,  is  prefump- 
tion  and  folly  :  but  to  think  every  thing 
difputable,  is  a  proof  of  a  weak  mind  and 
captious  temper.  And  however  fceptics  may 
boaft  of  their  modefty,  in  difclaiming  all 
pretenfions  to  certain  knowledge,  I  would 
appeal  to  the  man  of  candour,  whether  they 
or  we  feem  to  pofTefs  leaft  of  that  virtue; — 
they,  who  fuppofe,  that  they  can  raifeinfur- 
mountable  objedions  in  every  fubjedt  ;  or 
we,  who  believe,  that  our  Maker  has  per- 
mitted us  to  know  with  certainty  fome  few 
things  ? 

In  oppofition  to  this  practice  of  making 
every  thing  matter  of  difpute,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  iliow,  that  the  inftindtive  fuggefti- 
ons  of  common  fenfe  are  the  ultimate  fband- 
ard  of  truth  to  man  ;  that  whatever  contra- 
dids  them  is  contrary  to  facl,  and  therefore 
falfc ;  that  to  fuppofe  them  cognifable  by 
reafon,  is  to  fuppofe  truth  as  variable  as  the 
intelleftual,  or  as  the  argumentative,  abilities 
of  men  5    and  that  it  is    an  abufe  of  reafon, 

and 

♦  Goldfmith's  Traveller. 
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and  tends  to  the  rubvcrfioa  of  fcicnce,  to 
call  in  qucltion  the  authenticity  of  our  natural 
feelings,  and  of  the  natural  ruggcftions  of 
the  human  undcrflanding. 

That  fcience  never  profpered  while  the  old 
logic  continued  in  fafhion,  is  undeniable. 
Lord  Verulam  was  one  of  the  firft  who 
brought  it  into  difrepute  ;  and  propofed  a 
different  method  of  invefligating  truth,  name- 
ly, that  the  appearances  of  nature  fhould  be 
carefully  obferved,  and  inftead  of  facfts  be- 
ing wrefted  to  make  them  fall  in  with  the- 
ory, that  theory  uiould  be  cautiouily  inferred 
from  fa6ls,  and  from  them  only.  The  event 
has  fully  proved,  that  our  great  philofopher 
was  in  the  right  :  for  fcience  has  made 
more  progrefs  (ince  his  time,  and  by  his 
method,  than  for  a  thoufand  years  before. 
The  court  of  Rome  well  knew  the  import- 
ance of  the  fchool-logic  in  fupporting  their 
authority;  they  knew  it  could  be  employed 
more  fuccefsfully  in  difguifing  error,  than  in 
vindicating  truth  :  and  Puffendorff  fcruples 
not  to  affirm,  that  they  patronifed  it  for  this 
very  reafon  *.  Let  it  not  then  be  urged,  as 
an  objediion  to  this  difcourfe,  that  it  recom- 
mends a  method  of  confutation  which  is  not 
ftridly  logical.  It  is  encugh  for  me,  that 
the  method  here  recommended  is  agreeable 
B  b  2  to 

•  De  Monarchia  Pontificis  Roman!,  Cup.  34. 
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to  good  fenfeand  found  philofophy,  and  to  the 
general  notions  and  practices  of  men. 


CHAP.       11. 

'lihe  fubjefl  continued.  EJiimate  of  Metophyjic. 
Caufes  of  the  Degeneracy  oj  Moral  Science, 

nn  H  E  reader  has  no  doubt  obferved,  that 
I   have  frequently  ufed    the  term  me- 
^^phyJiCy  as   if  it  implied  fcmething  worthy 
of  contempt  or  cenfure.     That  no   lover   of 
icience  may  be  offended,   I  fhall  now  account 
*or  this ;  by  explaining  the  nature  of  that  me- 
taphyfic  which  I  conceive  to  be  repugnant  to 
true  philofophy,  though  it  has  often  alTumed 
the  name  3    and    which,     therefore,    in   my 
judgment,    the  friends  of  truth  ought  foli- 
cito'jfly  to  guard  againfl.     This  explanation 
will  lead  to   fome  remarks   that  may  perhaps 
throw  additionallight  on  the  prefent  fubjed:. 
Ariftotle  bequeathed  by  legacy  his  writ- 
ings to  Theophraftus  -,  who  left   them  toge- 
ther with  his  own,  to  Neleus  of  Scepfis.  The 
pofterity  of  Neleus,  being  illiterate  men,  kept 
them  for  fome  time  locked   up  ;    but  after- 
wards hearing,  that   the  king  of  the  country 
was  making  a   jjeneral  fearch   for    books  to 

furni{h 
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fiirniih  his  library  at  Pergamus,  they  hid 
them  ill  a  hole  under  ground  ;  where  they 
lay  for  many  years,  and  fuffcred  much  from 
worms  and  dampnefs.  At  laft,  however, 
they  were  fold  to  one  Apellicon,  who  caufed 
them  to  be  copied  out ;  and,  having  (accord- 
ing to  Strabo)  a  greater  pafTion  for  books 
than  for  knowledge,  ordered  the  tranfcribers 
to  fupply  the  chafms  from  their  own  inven- 
tion. When  Sylla  took  Athens,  he  feized 
on  Apellicon's  library,  and  carried  it  to  Rome. 
Here  the  books  of  Ariilotle  were  rev.ifed,  by 
Tyrannio  the  grammarian,  and  afterwards  by 
Androjiicus  of  Rhodes,  a  Peripatetic  philo- 
fopher,  who  publilhed  the  firrt  complete  edi- 
tion of  them  *.  To  fourteen  of  thefe  books, 
which  it  feems  had  no  general  title,  Andro- 
nicus  prefixed  the  words,  Ta  meta  ta  phy- 
Jica  t,  that  is,  the  books  pojierior  to  the  phy- 
Jics  ',  either  becaule,  in  the  order  of  the  for- 
mer arrangement,  they  happened  to  be  placed, 
or  becaufe  the  editor  meant  that  they  fliould 
be  ftudied,  next  after  the  phyfics.  This  is 
faid  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word  Metaphy- 
Jk. 

The  fubje(ft  of  thefe  fourteen  books  is  mif- 
celianeous  :  yet  the  Peripatetics  feem  to  have 


con- 


*  Strabo,  p.  609.     Paris  edit.  1620.    Tlut..  Sylla. 
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confidered  them  as  conftituting  but  one 
branch  of  fcience ;  the  place  of  which  in 
their  fyftem  may  be  thus  conceived.  All 
philofophy  is  either  fpeculative  or  pradical. 
The  pra(ftical  reguh\tes  the  moral  and  intel- 
ledlual  operations  of  men,  and  therefore  com- 
prehends ethics  and  logic.  The  fpeculative 
refts  in  the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  and  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  to  wit,  Phyfics,  which 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  material  fub- 
ftances,  and  the  human  foul ;  Matliematics, 
which  confider  certain  properties  of  body 
as  abftrad;ed  from  body  ;  and  this  Metaphy- 
lic,  (which  Ariftotle  is  faid  tp  have  called 
theology,  and  the  Firfi  Philofophy) ^  which, 
befides  feme  remarks  on  truth  in  general,  the 
method  of  difcovering  it,  and  the  errors  of 
former  philofophers,  explains,  firft,  the  ge- 
neral properties  of  being,  and,  fecondly,  the 
nature  of  things  fepnrate  from  matter,  name- 
ly, of  God  the  one  firfl  caufe,  and  of  the 
forty-feven  inferior  deities. 

FoUovv^ing  the  notion,  that  thefe  fourteen 
books  comprehend  only  one  part  of  philofo- 
phy, the  Chriftian  Peripatetics  divided  meta- 
phyfics  into  univerlal  and  particular.  In  the 
firil,  they  treated  of  being,  and  its  proper- 
ties and  parts,  confidered  as  it  is  being*; 
in  the  fecond,  of  God  and  angels. 

The 

*  MetapliyUcjue  univerfclle— a  laquelic  il  eft  traiifle  de  I'ef- 

tant 
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The  fchoulmcn  disjoined  the  plillofophy 
of  the  human  mind  from  phyfics,  where 
Ariflotle  had  placed  it  ;  and  added  it  to  me- 
taphylics,  becaiife  its  objc(ft  is  an  immaterial 
fubltance.  So  that  their  mctaphyfics  confifl- 
ed  of  three  parts ;  Ontology,  in  which  they 
pretended  to  explain  the  general  properties  of 
being ;  Pneumatics,  which  treated  of  the  hu- 
man mind  ;  and  Natural  Theology,  which 
treated  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  thofe 
ipirits  which  have  cither  no  body  at  all,  or 
one  fo  very  fine  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  hu- 
man fenk. 

From  the  account  we  have  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  Arill:otle's  works  were  firft 
publiflied,  the  reader  will  admit,  that  fome 
of  the  errors  to  be  found  in  them  may  rea- 
lonably  enough  be  imputed  to  the  firfl  tran- 
fcribers  and  editors.  It  was  a  grofs  error  in 
dirtribution,  to  reduce  God,  and  the  inferior 
deities,  who  were  conceived  to  be  a  particu- 
lar fpecies  of  beings,  to  the  fame  clafs  with 
thofe  qualities  or  attributes  that  are  common 
to  all  being,  and  to  treat  of  both  in  the  fame 
part  of  philofophy.  It  was  no  lefs  improper 
than  if  a  phyfiologifl:  fhould  compofe  a  trea- 
tife,  **  Of  men,  horfes,  and  identity."    This 

in- 

ijnt,  et  dcs  fes  proprietez,  ct  des  parties  ou  membres  de  I'ef- 
titit,  feloa  ^u'il  eft  eftant,  &c.     Bouju, 
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inaccuracy  could  not  have  efcaped  Ariftotle  : 
it  is  to  be  charged  on  his  editors,  who  pro- 
bably millook  a  leries  of  treatifes  on  various 
fubjefts  for  one  treatife  on  one  particular  fab- 
jed:.     To  many  this  may  feem  a  trifling  mif- 
take ;     but  it  has  produced   important  con- 
fequences.    It  led  the  earlier  Peripatetics  into 
the  impropriety  of  explaining  the  divine  ex- 
iftence,  and  the  general  properties  of  being, 
by  the  fame  method  of  reafoning  ;  and  it  in- 
duced the  fchoolmen  to  confound  the  import- 
ant fciences  of  pneumatics  and  natural  theo- 
logy with  the  idle  dilHnctions  and  logoma- 
chies of  ontology.     Natural  theology  ought 
to  confiil   of  legitimate   inferences  from  the 
cffQ(Et  to  the  caufe ;   pneumatics,  or  the  phi- 
Jofophy  of  the    human  mind,    are  nothing 
but  a  detail  of  fads,  illuflrar^.l,   methodized, 
and    applied    to  prad^ice,     by    obvious    and 
convincing    reafoninc^s  :     both    fciences    are 
founded   in  experience  ;     but  ontology  pre^ 
tends  to  afcerlain   its   principles   by  demon-^ 
flrations    a  priori.      In   fa  (ft,     though   onto- 
logy were,  what  it  profeffes  to  be,   an  expli- 
cation of  the  general  properties  of  being,    it 
could  not  throv/  any  light  on  natural  theology 
and  pneumatics;    for  in  them  the  ontologi- 
cnl  method  of  reafoning  would  be  as  impro- 
per as    the  mathematical.     But    the  fyftems 
of  02Uclogy  that   have  come   into   my  haiids 

arc 
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are  little  better  tlian  vocabularies  of  thofe 
hard  words  which  the  llhoohnen  had  con- 
trived, in  order  to  give  an  air  of  myltery  and 
importance  to  their  dodtrine.  While,  there- 
fore, the  fciences  of  Natural  Theology  and 
Pneumatics  were,  by  this  prepoflcrous  divi- 
fion,  referred  to  the  fame  part  of  philofophy 
with  ontology,  how  was  it  pollible  they 
could  profpcr,  or  be  explained  by  their  own 
proper  evidence  !  In  facft,  they  did  not  prof- 
per :  experience,  their  proper  evidence,  was 
laidalide;  and  liditious  theory,  difguiled  by 
Oi'itological  terms  and  diftincftions,  and  fup- 
ported  by  ontological  realbning,  was  fubfli- 
tuted  in  its  Head. 

Locke  was  one  of  the  firfl  who  refcued 
the  philofophy  of  human  nature  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  fchoolmen,  cleared  it  of  the 
enormous  incumbrance  of  ilrange  words 
which  they  had  heaped  upon  it,  and  fet  the 
example  of  afcertaining  our  internal  opera- 
tions, not  by  theory,  but  by  experience. 
His  fuccefs  was  wonderful:  for,  though  he 
has  fometimes  fallen  into  the  fcholaftic  way 
of  arguing,  as  in  his  iirfl:  book;  and  fome 
times  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  impofed  on  by 
words,  as  in  his  account  of  fecondary  quali- 
ties, too  raflily  adapted  from  the  Cartelians ; 
yet  has  he  done  more  to  eftablifli  the  ab- 
llraft  fcisnres  on   a  proper  foundation,  than 
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could  have  been  expelled  from  one  man 
who  derived  almofl  alJ  his  lights  from  him-: 
felf.  His  fuccellbrs,  Butler  and  Hutchefon 
excepted,  have  not  been  very  fortunate. 
Berkeley's  book,  though  written  with  a 
good  defign,  did  more  harm  than  good,  by- 
recommending  and  exemplifying  a  method 
of  argumentation  fubvenive  of  all  know- 
ledge, and  leading  diredly  to  univerfal  fcep- 
ticifm.  Mr.  Hume's  Treati/e  Sind  Effayj  arc 
i\i\\  more  exceptionable.  This  author  has  re- 
vived the  fcolaftic  way  of  reafoning  from  the- 
ory, and  of  wrefting  facfts  to  make  them  coin- 
cide with  it.  His  language  is  indeed  more 
modifh,  but  equally  favourable  to  fophiflical 
argument,  and  equally  proper  for  giving  an  air 
of  plaufibility  and  importance  to  what  is 
frivolous  or  unintelligible.  What  regard  we. 
are  to  pay  to  his  profelTion  of  arguing  from 
experience  has  been  already  confidered. 

The  word  metaphyjics,  according  to  vulgar 
ufe,  is  applied  to  all  difquifitions  concern- 
ing things  immaterial.  In  this  fenfe,  the 
plaineft  account  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  of  the  principles  of  morals  and  natu- 
ral religion,  would  be  termed  tnetaphyjics , 
Such  metaphyfics,  however,  we  are  fo  far 
from  defpiiing  or  cenfuring,  that  we  account 
it  the  fublimeft  and  moil  ufeful  part  of  fci- 

ence. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  aguments  alio  and  illuflrations  in 
the  abl'i:ra<fl  philofuphy,  which  are  not  oh- 
vious  to  ordinary  undcrilandings,  are  foine- 
times  called  mctaphyfical.  But  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  philolbphy,  however  well  ex- 
prelled,  appear  fomewhat  abftrufe  to  one 
who  is  but  a  novice  in  the  ftudy;  and  as 
very  plain  principles  may  fecm  intricate  in 
an  author  who  is  inattentive  to  his  exprelTion, 
as  the  beft  authors  fometimes  are,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  rejed:,  or  conceive  a  prejudice 
againfl-,  every  dodlrine  in  morals  that  is  not 
perfed:ly  free  from  obfcurity.  Yet  a  conti- 
nued obfcurity,  in  matters  whereof  every 
man  Should  be  a  competent  judge,  cannot 
fail  to  breed  a  fufpicion,  either  that  the  doc- 
trine is  faulty,  or  that  the  writer  is  not  equal 
to  his  fubjedl. 

The  term  metaphyjical^  in  thofe  pafTages  of 
this  book  where  it  is  exprelTive  of  cenfure, 
will  be  found  to  allude  to  that  mode  of  ab- 
ftracH:  inveftigation,  fo  common  among  the 
modern  fceptics  and  the  fchoolmen,  which 
is  fupported,  either  wholly  by  an  ambiguous 
and  indefinite  phrafeology,  or  by  that  in  con- 
jundlion  with  a  partial  experience  ;  and  which 
feldom  fails  to  lead  to  fuch  conclufions  as 
contradict  matter  of  fa6l,  or  truths  of  indif- 
putable  authority.  It  is  this  mode  of  in- 
veftigation that  has  introduced  fo  many  er- 
rors 
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rors  into  the  moral  fciences;  for  few,  even 
of  our  mod  candid  moral  philofophers,  are 
entirely  free  from  it.  The  love  ot  fyflem, 
or  partiality  to  a  favourite  opinion,  not  only 
puts  a  man  off  his  guard,  fo  as  to  make  him 
overlook  inaccurate  expreffions,  and  indefi- 
nite notions,  but  may  fometimes  occafion 
even  a  miftake  of  fadt  When  fuch  miftakes 
are  freqaent,  and  ^ffcOi  the  moft  important 
truths,  we  mufl  blame  the  author  for  want 
of  candour,  or  want  of  capacity  :  when  they 
are  innocent,  and  recur  but  feldom,  we 
ought  to  afcribe  them  to  the  imperfedtion  of 
human  nature. 

Inftances  of  this  metaphyfic  are  fo  com- 
mon, that  we  might  almoft  fill  a  volume 
with  a  lifl  of  them.  Spinofa's  pretended 
demon ftration  of  the  exiiience  of  the  one 
great  being,  by  which,  however,  he  meant 
only  the  univerk,  is  a  metaphyfical  argu- 
ment, founded  in  a  feries  of  falfe  or  unin- 
telligible, though  plaufible,  definitions  *. 
Berkeley's  proof  cf  the  non-exillence  of 
matter  is  wholly  metaphyfical  j  and  arifes 
chiefly  from  the  miftake  ofluppohng  cer- 
tain words  to  have  but  one  meaning,  which 
really    have    two,      and    fometimes     three. 

The 

•   See  the  Api'cr.Jix  :o  vol.  I.  of  Chev.  Ramfay's  Piinc'oles 
of  Religion. 
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The  lame  author,  in  a  book  of  fermons, 
faid  to  have  been  delivered  at  tlie  chapel  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ',  has  endcavour-i 
ed  to  enforce  the  deteftable  dodrlne  of  paf- 
five  obedience  and  non-reiiftance,  by  meta- 
phyfical  arguments  founded  on  an  arbitrary 
explication  ol  the  term  moral  duty-,  from 
which  he  pretends  to  prove,  that  negative 
moral  duties  mufl  never,  on  any  account, 
be  violated  ;  and  that  pafiive  obedience  to 
fupreme  power,  where-ever  placed,  is  a  ne- 
gative moral  duty.  In  this  inquiry,  he  makes 
no  account  of  thofe  inflinclive  fentiments  of 
morality  whereof  men  are  confcious  ;  afcrib- 
ing  them  to  the  blood  and  fpirits,  or  to  edu- 
cation and  habit ;  and  averting,  that  the 
conducft  of  rational  beings  is  to  be  dircd:ed, 
not  by  them,  but  by  the  didlates  of  fober 
and  impartial  reafon.  Locke's  difcourfe 
againil:  innate  ideas  and  principles,  is  like- 
wife  too  metaphyfical.  Some  of  his  notions 
on  that  fubjedl  are,  I  believe,  right  j  but 
he  has  not  explained  them  with  his  wonted 
precifion  ;  and  moft  of  his  arguments  are 
founded  on  an  ambiguous  acceptation  of  the 
words  idea  and  innate. 

The  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  feems  to 
have  carried  this  mode  of  reafoning  as  far  as 

it 

*  The  tliirJ  edition  of  thefe  fermons,  wliich  are   three  in 
number,  is  printed  at  London  iu  the  year  I7I3» 
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it  will  go.  If  there  had  been  no  ambiguous 
words  in  the  EngHHi  language,  the  under- 
ftanding  of  mankind  would  never  have  been 
affronted  with  his  fyftem.  Many  of  our  ap- 
petites become  criminal  only  when  exceflive; 
and  we  have  not  always  names  to  exprefs 
that  degree  of  indulgence  which  is  confident 
with  virtue.  The  fhamelefs  word- catcher 
takes  advantage  of  this,  and  confounds  the 
innocent  gratification  with  the  excefiive  or 
criminal  indulgence ;  calling  both  by  the 
fame  name,  and  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
what  he  proves  to  be  true  of  the  one  is 
alfo  true  of  the  other.  What  is  it  that 
may  not  be  proved  by  this  way  of  ar- 
guing ?  May  not  vice  be  proved  to  be  virtue, 
and  virtue  to  be  vice  ?  May  not  a  regard  to 
reputation,  cleanlinefs,  induftry,  generofity, 
conjugal  love,  be  proved  to  be  the  fame  with 
vanity,  luxury,  avarice,  profufion,  fenfuality  ? 
May  it  not  be  proved,  that  private  virtues  are 
private  vices  -,  and,  confequently,  that  pri- 
vate vices  are  public  benefits  ?  Such  a  con- 
clufion  is  indeed  fo  eafily  made  out  by  fuch 
logic,  that  nothing  but  ignorance,  impu- 
dence, and  a  hard  heart,  is  neceffary  to  qua- 
lify a  man  for  making  it.  If  it  be  faid,  that 
confiderable  genius  .  muft  be  employed  in 
drefilng  up  thefe  abfurd  doctrines,  fo  as  to 
render  them  plaufible;  I  would  afk,  who  are 

the 
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the  perlbns  that  think  them  plaufible?  Never 
did  I  hear  of  one  man  of  virtue  or  learning, 
who  did  not  both  dctcft  and  defpifc  them. 
They  fccm  plauiible,  perhaps,  to  gamblers, 
liighwaymcn,  and  petit  maitres -y  but  it  will 
not  be  pretended,  that  thofe  gentlemen  have 
leifure,  inclination,  or  capacity,  to  refle<5l 
on  what  they  read  or  hear.  To  as  to  feparate 
truth  from  falfehood. 

Among  metaphylical  writers,  M.  Humk 
holds  a  diftinguifhed  place.  Every  part  of 
philofophy  becomes  metaphyiic  in  his  hands. 
His  whole  theory  of  the  underftanding  is 
founded  on  the  dodrine  of  impreffions  and 
ideas,  which,  as  he  explains  it,  is  fo  con- 
trary to  fa(f{:,  that  nothing  but  the  illufion  of 
words  could  make  it  pafs  upon  any  reader.  I 
have  already  given  feveral  inftances  of  this 
author's  metaphyfical  fpirit.  I  fliall  give 
one  more  ;  which  I  beg  leave  to  confider  at 
fome  length  ;  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  confuting  a  very  dangerous  error,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  of  difplaying  more  minute- 
ly, than  by  this  general  defcription,  the  dif- 
ference between  metaphyfical  and  philofophi- 
cal  invelligation. 

Does  any  one  imagine,  that  moral,  .intel- 
lectual, and  corporeal  virtues,— that  juftice, 
genius,  and  bodily  ftrength,  are  virtues  of  the 
fame  kind;  that  they  are  contemplated  with 

the 
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the  fame  fentiments,  and  known  to  be  vir- 
tues by  the  fame  criterion  T  Few,  I  prefume, 
are  of  this  opinion;  bat  Mr.  Hume  has  a- 
dopted  it,  and  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
prove  it.  1  fhall  demondrate,  that  this  very 
important  error  has  arifen,  either  from  inac- 
curate obfervation,  or  from  his  being  impofed 
on  by  words  not  well  undcrftood,  or  rather 
from  both  caufes. 

it  is  true,  that  juftice,  great  genius,  and 
b  .dily  flrength,  are  ail  ufeful  to  the  polfelTor 
and  to  focicty  ;  and  all  agreeable  to,  or  (which 
in  this  author's  ftyle  amounts  to  the  fame 
thing)  approved  by  every  one  who  con-r 
fiders  or  contemplates  them.  They  there- 
fore, at  leall  tlie  two  firft,  completely  an- 
fwer  to  ojr  author's  definition  of  virtue*. 
And  it  would  be  eafy  to  write  a  great  book, 
tofliowtiie  reafons  why  moral,  intellecftual, 
and  corporeal  abilities,  yield  pleafure  to  the 
beholder  and  polTefTor,  and  to  trace  out  a 
number  of  analogies,  real  or  verbal,  fubfifl- 
ing  between  them.  But  this  is  nothing  to 
the  purpofe:  they  may  refemble  in  ten  thou- 

fand 

♦  It  is  the  nature,  and  indeed  the  defir-it'or,  of  virtue, 
'*  that  it  is  a  quality  of  the  mind  agreeable  to,  or  approved 
**  by,  every  one  who  confiders  or  contemplates  it."  Jut/me'j 
Elfujs,  vol.  z.  p.  333-    edit.    1767.   Note. 

Bodily  qualities  are  indeed  excluded  by  this  deHnition,  but 
admitted  by  our  author  in  his  fubfequent  reafonings. 
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land  refpcds,  and  yet  dilivr  as  widely,  as  a 
head  or  fliitue  differs  from  a  man.  Let  us 
trace  the  author's  argument  to  its  fourcc. 

Virtue  is   known   by   a  certain  agreeable 
feeling  or  fcntiment,  ariling  front  the  con- 
fa;  a  In  efs  of  certain   affctlions  or  qualities  in 
ourfelves,  or  from  the  view  of  them  in  others. 
Granted.       Juliice,     humanity,      generofity^ 
excite   approbation^ — a   handfome  face  ex- 
cites approbation  j  —  great  genius  excites  ap- 
probation :   the  efftdi  or  fentiment  produced 
is  the  fame  in   each  in  fiance  :   the  objed:,   or 
caufe^   muffc  therefore,    in  each  inftance,  be 
of  the  fame  kind.     This  is  genuine  metapliy- 
fic  :  but  before  a  man  can    be  miflcd  by  it, 
he  muft  either  find,  on  confulting   his  expe- 
rience, that   the  feeling  excited   by  the  con^^ 
teinplation  of   thefe  objeds   is  the  fame  in 
each  inftance  ;    in  which   cafe  I  would    fay; 
that  his  feelings  are  defedive,  or  himfelf  an 
inaccurate  obferver   of  Mature  : — or  he  muffc 
fuppdfe,   that   the  word  cpprGbation,   becaufe 
written  and  pronounced  the  fame  way,  does 
really  mean  the  fame  thing  in   each  of  the 
three     propofitiofis     above    mentioned  ;     in 
which  cafe,  I  would  fay,  that  his  judgment 
and  ideas  are  confounded  by  the  mere  found 
and  ibape  of  a  word.     I  am  confcious,  that 
tfjy  approbation  of  a  fme  face  is  different  iri 
kind  from   my  approbation  of  great  genius; 
€  c  and 
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and  that  both  are  extremely  different  from 
my  approbation  of  juflice,  humanity,  and 
generoiity :  if  I  call  thcfe  three  different 
kinds  of  approbation  by  the  fame  general 
name,  I  ufe  that  name  in  three  different  fig- 
niiications.  Therefore  moral,  intelle(flual, 
and  corporeal  virtues^  are  not  of  the  fame, 
but  of  different  kinds* 

I  confefs,  fays  our  author,  that  thefe  three 
virtues  are  contemplated  with  three  different 
kinds  of  approbation.  But  the  fame  thing  is 
true  of  different  moral  virtues  :  piety  excites 
one  kind  of  approbation^  jufl:ice  another,  and 
compafTion  a  third ;  the  virtues  of  Cato  ex- 
cite our  efteem,  thofe  of  Cefar  our  love  :  if 
therefore  piety,  juftice,  and  compafTion,  be 
virtues  of  the  fame  kind,  notwithflanding 
that  they  excite  different  kinds  of  approba- 
tionj  why  fliould  juflice,  genius,  and  beauty, 
be  accounted  virtues  of  different  kinds  *  ? 
—  This  is  another  metaphyseal  argument ;  an 
attempt  to  determine  by  words  what  facfts 
only  can  determine.  I  flill  infift  on  fa(ft  and 
experience.  My  fentiments,  in  regard  to 
thefe  virtues,  are  fo  diverfified,  and  in  each 
variety  fo  peculiar,  that  I  know,  and  am  af- 
fured  that  piety,  juflice,  and  humanity,  are 
difliud:  individual  virtues  of  the  fame  kind  ; 

and 
♦  Tre-iflfe  of  Human  Nattire,    v»I.  ?.  p.   258.     Hume'* 
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and  that  piety,  genius,  and  beauty,  are  vir-* 
tues  of  different  kinds.  Applied  to  each  of 
the  former  qualities,  the  word  virtue  means 
the  fame  thing;  but  beauty  is  virtue  in  one 
fcnfe,  genius  in  another,  and  piety  in  a  third. 
Well,  if  the  fcntimcnts  excited  in  you  by 
the  contemplation  of  thefe  virtues,  are  lo 
much  divcrfihed,  and  in  each  variety  fo  pe- 
culiar, you  mull  be  able  to  explain  in  wliat 
refpe(5t  your  approbation  of  intellectual  vir- 
tue differs  from  your  approbation  of  moral ; 
which  I  prefume  you  will  find  no  eafy  talk. 
— It  is  not  fo  difficult,  Sir,  as  you  feem  to 
apprehend.  When  a  man  has  acted  gene- 
roufly  or  juflly,  I  praife  him,  and  think  hiin 
worthy  of  praife  and  reward,  for  having 
done  his  duty  ;  when  ungencroufly  or  un- 
juftly,  I  blame  him,  and  think  him  worthy 
of  blame  and  punifhment  :  but  a  man  de- 
ferves  neither  punifhment  nor  blame  for 
want  of  beauty  or  of  underftanding  ;  nor  re- 
ward nor  praife  for  being  handfome  or  inge- 
nious.— But  why  are  we  thought  worthy  of* 
blame  and  puniihment  for  being  unjuft,  and 
not  for  being  homely,  or  void  of  underftand- 
ing  }  The  general  confcience  of  mankind 
would  reply,  Becaufe  we  have  it  in  ouf 
pov/er  to  be  jnft,  and  ought  to  be  fo  ;  but 
an  idiot  cannot  help  his  want  of  underftand- 
ihg,  nor  an  ugly  man  his  want  of  beauty.- 
C  c  2  Thi9 
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'this  our  author  will  not  allow  to  be  a  fatis- 
fadtory  anfwer ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  I  have 
Ihown,  that  free-will  has  no  place  with  regard 
to  the  actions,  no  more  than  the  qualities  of 
inen  *.  What  an  immenfe  metaphyfical  laby- 
rinth fhould  we  have  to  run  through  if  we 
were  to  difintangle  ourfelves  out  of  this  argu- 
ment in  the  common  courfe  of  logic !  To  fhorten 
tlie  contrcverfy*  I  muft  beg  leave  to  affirm,  in 
my  turn,  that  our  moral  anions  are  in  our 
Own  powTr,  though  beauty  and  genius  are 
not  i  and  to  appeal,  for  proof  of  this  affirma- 
tion, to  the  fecond  part  of  this  EfTay,  or,  ra- 
ther, to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

A^^^ain,  "  Moral  diftindions,"  fays  Mr. 
Hume,  **  arife  frorn  the  hatural  diftincftions 
of  pain  and  pleafure ;  and  when  we  re- 
ceive thofe  feelings  from  the  general  con- 
iideration  of  any  quality  or  character,  we 
denominate  it  virtuous  or  vitious.  Now 
I  believe  no  one  will  afTert,  that  a  quality 
can  never  produce  pleafure  or  pain  to  the 
oerfon  who  confiders  it,  unlefs  it  be  per- 
{c&ly  voluntary  in  the  perfon  who  pofTeires 
•^  ^/' — More   metaphyfic  !  and  a  fophifm 

'^Qo il-  pciitio   principii !     Here    our    author 

Endeavours  to  confound  intelledual  with  mo- 
ral virtue,  by    an  argument  which  fuppofeth 

his 

*  Tre^t'fc  of  Human  ^^atJ^re,  vol.  3.   p.  ztc. 
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his  own  theory  of  virtue  to  be  true  ;  of 
which  theory  this  confufion  of  the  virtues  is 
a  neceflary  confcquciicc.  The  render  muft 
fee,  that  this  argument,  if  it  prove  any  thing 
at  all,  might  be  made  to  prove,  that  the  fmeli 
or  beauty  of  a  rofe,  the  tafte  of  an  apple,  the 
hardnefs  of  fteel,  and  the  glittering  of  a  dia- 
mond, as  well  as  bodily  ftrength  and  great 
genius,  are  all  virtues  of  the  fame  kind  with 
juftice,  gcnerofity,  and  gratitude.  —  Still  we 
wander  from  the  point.  How  often  muft  it 
be  repeated,  that  this  matter  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  metaphyseal  arguments  found- 
ed on  ambiguous  words,  but  by  fadls  and 
experience  I 

"  Have  I  not  appealed  to  fads  ?"  he  will  fay. 
**  Are  not  all  the  qualities  that  conftitute  the 
**  great  man,  conftancy,  fortitude,  magnani- 
"  mity,  as  involuntary  and  neceflary,  as  the 
*'  qualities  of  the  judgment  and  imagination?*" 
The  term  great  man  is  fo  very  equivocal,  that 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  viled 
fcoundrel  on  earth,  if  polTcfled  of  a  title,  im- 
mediately commences  great  man,  when  he  has 
with  impunity  perpetrated  any  extraordinary 
^ift  of  wickednefs;  murthered  fifty  thoufand 
men;  robbed  all  the  houfes  of  half  a  dozen 
provinces ;  or  dexterouily  plundered  his  own 
country,  to   defray  the  expence  ,of  a  ruinous 

war, 

•  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,   vol.  "'  p.  259. 
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war,  contrived  on  purpofe  to  fatlate  his  ava- 
rice, or  divert  the  public  attention  from  his 
blunders  and  villanies.  1  fpeak  of  the  quali- 
ties that  conftitute  the  good  man^  that  is,  of 
moral  qualities  -,  and  thefe,  I  affirm,  to  be 
within  every  man's  reach,  though  genius  and 
beauty  are  not. 

**  But  are  not  men  afraid  of  palling  for 
**  good-natured,  left  thatfliouldbe  taken  for 
**  want  of  underftanding  ? —  and  do  they  not 
-'  often  boaft  of  more  debauches  than  they 
*■  have  been  really  engaged  in,  to  give  them- 
**  felves  airs  of  fire  and  fpirit  ?*"  Yes  : 
fools  do  the  iirft,  to  recommend  themfelves 
to  fools ;  and  profligates  the  laft,  to  recom- 
jncnd  themfelves  to  profligates :  but  he  is 
little  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  who 
does  not  perceive,  that  fuch  fentiments  are 
affecfled,  and  contrary  to  the  way  of  thinking 
that  is  moft  natural  to  mankind. 

**  But  are  you  not  as  jealous  of  your  cha- 
**  racier,  with  regard  to  fenfe  and  know- 
<*  ledge,  as  to  honour  and  courage  ?  -f-"  This 
queftion  ought  to  be  addreffed  to  thofe  in 
whom  courage  is  a  virtue,  and  the  want  of  it 
a  vice:  and  I  am  certain,  there  is  not  in  his 
Majefty's  fervice  one  officer  or  private  man, 
who  would  not  wifh  to  be  thought  rather  a 

valiant 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  257. 
\  Id.  ibid. 
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valiant  foldier,  though  of  no  deep  reach, 
than  a  very  cleaver  fellow,  with  the  addition 
of  an  infamous  coward. — The  term  honour  is 
of  dubious  import.  According  to  the  no- 
tions of  thefe  times,  a  man  may  blafpheme 
God,  fell  his  country,  murder  his  friend, 
pick  the  pocket  of  his  fellow-fharper,  and 
employ  his  whole  life  ^  feducing  others  to 
vice  and  perdition,  and  yet  be  accounted  a 
man  of  honour  :  provided  he  be  accuftomed 
to  fpeak  certain  words,  wear  certain  cloaths, 
and  haunt  certain  company.  If  this  be  the 
honour  alluded  to  by  the  author,  an  honeft 
man  may,  for  a  very  flender  confideration, 
renounce  all  pretenfions  to  it.  But  if  he  al- 
lude (as  I  rather  fuppofe)  to  thofe  qualities 
of  the  heart  and  underftanding  which  in  title 
one  to  general  efteem  and  confidence,  Mr. 
Hume  knows,  that  this  kind  of  honour  is 
dearer  to  a  rr^an  than  life. 

"  Well,  then,  temperance  is  a  virtue  in 
*'  every  ftation;  yet  would  you  not  chufe 
**  to  be  convidled  of  drunkennefs  rather  thaa 
**  of  ignorance  ?*  " — I  have  heard  of  a  witty 
parfon,  who,  having  been  difmiffed  for  irre- 
gularities, ufed  afterwards,  in  converfation, 
to  fay,  that  he  thanked  God  he  was  not  ca- 
ihiered  for   ignorance  and  infufficiency,  but 

only 

*  SeeTreatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  257. 
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only  for  vice  and  immorality.  According  to 
our  author's  doctrine,  this  fpeech  was  neither 
abfurd  nor  profane :  but  I  am  fure  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  would  be  of  a  different 
opinion.  To  be  ignorant  of  what  we  ought 
to  know,  is  to  be  deficient  in  moral  virtue; 
to  profefs  to  know  what  we  are  ignorant  of, 
isfalfehood,  a  breach  of  moral  virtue :  whe-. 
thcr  thefe  vices  be  more  or  lefs  atrocious, 
than  intemperance,  muft  be  determined  by 
the  circumllances  of  particular  cafes.  To  be 
ignorant  of  what  we  could  not  know,  of  what 
we  do  not  profefs  to  know,  and  of  what  it  is 
not  our  duty  to  know,  is  no  vice  at  2\\  :  and 
a  man  muft  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  de- 
bauchery, before  he  can  fay,  from  ferious 
convid:ion,  I  would  rather  be  chargeable 
with  intemperance,  than  with  ignorance  of 
this  kind. — Thefe,  and  many  of  our  author'a 
miftakes,  muft  be  imputed  to  want  of  know- 
ledge of  human  nature:  which  I  fuppofe  is 
owing  to  his  having  confined  his  obfervation 
Ciiiefiy  to  the  outtide  of  what  is  called  fa- 
liiionable  life,  \yhere  the  lentiments  public- 
ly  avowed  are  often  different  from  v/h:t  is. 
inwardly  felt,  and  extremely  difterent  froni 
the  truth  and  fimplicity  of  nature. 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  author's  realbn- 
I'A'^  on  the  prefeut  fubje^Tt,  is  not  philofophi- 

caljL 
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cal,  but  wliat  I  call  mctapljfxal'^  \  being 
Ibundcd,  not  on  fad,  but  on  theory,  and 
Supported  by  ambiguous  wor4s  and  inaccu- 
rate experience. 

The  judgment  of  the  wifcr  ancients  in 
matters  of  morality,  is  doubtlefs  of  very  great 
weight,  but,  in  oppofition  to  our  own  ex- 
perience, can  never  preponderate;  becaufe 
this  is  our  ultimate  ftandard  of  truth.  Mr. 
Hume  endeavours  to  confirm  his  theory  of 
virtue  by  authorities  from  the  ancients,  par- 
ticularly the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics.  Though 
he  had  accomplifhed  this^  we  might  have 
appealed  from  their  opinion,  as  well  as  from 
his,  to  our  own  feelings.  But  he  fails  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  his  proof. 

It  is  true,  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  made 
Prudence  the  firft  (not  the  moft  important) 
of  the  cardinal  virtues ;  becaufe  they  con- 
ceived it  necelTary  to  enable  a  man  to  adt  his 
part  aright  in  life,  and  becaufe  they  thought 
it  their  duty  to  take  every  opportunity  of  im- 
proving their  nature  :  but  they  never  faid, 
that  an  incurable  defect  of  underftandine  is  a 
vice,  or  that  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  be 
learned  and  ingenious,    as  to  be  honeft  and 

grateful. 

*  I  do  not  contend,  that  this  ufe  of  the  word  vietaphyfxal 
is  ftritStly  proper :  I  mean  nothing  more,  than  to  give  the 
reader  a  notion  of  this  particular  mode  of  falfe  reafoning  ; 
and,  by  fatisfying  him  that  it  is  ;;o/  phihfophicalf  to  guaxd 
him  agaiaft  its  influence. 
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grateful.  "  All  the  praife  of  virtue  conlifts 
*'  in  adiion,"  fays  Cicero  *,  in  name  of  the 
Stoics,  when  treating  of  this  virtue  of  pru- 
dence. And,  when  explaining  the  compa- 
rative merit  of  the  feveral  clafTes  of  moral 
duty,  he  declares,  that  *'  All  knowledge 
"  which  is  not  followed  hy  a<ftion,  is  unpro- 
♦*  jfitable  and  imperfe(5l,  like  a  beginning 
*'  without  an  end,  or  a  foundation  without 
"  a  fuperflrud:ure ;  and  that  the  acquifition 
**  of  the  moft  fuhlime  and  moft  important 
**  fcience  ought  to  be,  and  will  by  every 
'*  good  man  be  relinquiihed,  when  it  inter- 
**  feres  with  the  duties  we  owe  our  country, 
*'  our  parents,  and  fociety  -f."  Wifdom, 
indeed,  he  allows  to  be  the  firft  and  moft  ex- 
cellent of  the  virtues  :  but  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  Stoics  made  a  diftincSion  between 
Prudence  and  Wifdom,  By  prudence  they 
meant  that  virtue  which  regulates  our  defires 
and  averfions,  and  fixes  them  on  proper  ob- 
jefts.  Wifdom  was  another  name  for  men- 
tal perfe6lion  :  it  comprehended  all  the  vir- 
tues, the  religious  as  well  as  the  focial  and 
prudential ;  and  was  equally  incompatible 
with  vice  and  with  error  1|.  The  wife  man, 
the  ftandard  of  Stoical  excellence,  was,  by 
their  own  acknowledgment,    an   ideal  cha;- 

ra<fler ; 

•   De  officiis,  lib.   I.   cap.  6. 
t  Id.  lib.   I.   cip.  43,  44. 
(J  Id.  ib. 
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rac\cr;  the  pureft  virtue  attainable  in  this 
life  being  neceflarily  tainted  with  imperfec- 
tion. Hence  fomc  have  endeavoured  to  turn 
their  notions  of  wifdom  into  ridicule ;  but  I 
think,  without  reafon.  For  is  there  any 
thing  abfurd  or  ridiculous  in  an  artiftworking 
after  a  model  of  fuch  perfccftion  as  he  can 
never  hope  to  equal?  In  the  judgment  of  Ari- 
ftotle  and  Bacon,  the  true  poet  forms  his  imi- 
tations of  nature  after  a  model  of  ideal  perfec- 
tion, which  perhaps  hath  no  exigence  but  in 
his  own  mind  *.  And  are  not  Chriftians 
commanded  to  imitate  the  Deity  himfelf, 
that  great  original  and  ftandard  of  perfe(5tion, 
between  whom  and  the  moft  excellent  of  his 
creatures  an  infinite  diftance  muft  remain  for 
ever  t  P 

^*  The  ancient  moralifts,"  fays  Mr.  Hume, 
**  made  no  material  dii1:in(5tion  among  the 
**  different  fpecies  of  mental  endowments 
**  and  defers  J."  To  every  perfon  who  has 
read  them,  the  contrary  is  well  known.  I 
might  here  fill  many  a  page  with  quotations : 
but  a  few  will  fuffice."  Man's  virtue  and  vice," 
fays  Marcus  Aurelius,  *'  confifts  not  in  thofe 
♦*  affedtions  in  which  we  are  pafiive,  but  in 

"  adion. 

•  Ariflot.  Poetica.    Bacon,  De  augmcntis  fcientiarum^  lib,  2. 
t  Matth.  V.  48. 
'  I  Hume's  E%?^  vgl.  2,  p.  387,  3S8. 
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"  a(5tion.  To  a  ftone  thrown  upward  it  is  no 
"  evil  to  fall,  nor  good  to  have  mounted  :{;." 
And  in  another  place,  **  The  vain-glorious 
^'  man  placeth  his  good  in  the  a(ftion  of  ant- 
**  other ;  the  fenfual,  in  his  own  pafiive  feel- 
**  ings;  the  wife  man,  in  his  own  aiftion  ||." 
**  The  contemplative  life,"  fays  Plutarch, 
**  when  it  fails  to  produce  the  adlive,  is  un^ 
**  profitable  *."  **  To  acquire  knowledge,^ 
fays  Lucian,  "  is  of  no  ufe,  ifwedonot 
**  alfo  frame  our  lives  according  to  fome- 
*'  thing  better  f ."  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
Greek  tragedians  (I  know  not  by  what  au- 
thority, for  Homer's  idea  is  very  different) 
reprefent  UlylTes  as  a  cbaradter  more  diftin^ 
guiihed  for  political  prudence  or  cunning, 
than  for  ftrifl  moral  virtue  -,  and  often  place 
him  in  fuch  attitudes  as  make  him  appear 
©dious  on  thisr  very  account  §.     And  Cicero, 

in 


fcsTi  X'kb^  ov  ol*  xxr.n  to  Ka,Taf)(^ti.%,  owJ't  at-ya^ov  t«  upivsy^^iiocut  Lih, 
9.  c.  17, 

II    O    'jjCii  (p^^oS'of»;  aXKvT^ia.y   hi^ysif.i  t^ov     ayx^iv  vTrcXxf/.^etrci'  t 

*   O    ^i  Bcu^YtTixli  tetoj  fa  •zr^a.xitxi  ^iXf^cc^d.uv.  a.»:jpixi)i, 

Plutarch,  de  Educatlone. 
\  OvoiM  oipiXej   wr   'foA^aa^cti  ret  ft.afyn(*-ona,  n   jtA»)    rif  ^pa.  x.'  Tt» 
$iav  fvOw-i^et  Wfoc  TO   /?£^T(o^.  hzic'taii,    CoHviv. 

\  See  particularly  Sophocles.  Pbilocl.  vcrf.  10©.  and  verfi 
1260.  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  few  very  remarkable  Ime«. 
NfaptoleiDus  havjng,  by  the  atlvice   of  UJy/TeS;  fr»<Ju!cjatly 

-'-  got 
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in  hi«  Treatifc  of  Moral  Duties,  often  de- 
clares, that  cunning,  when  it  violates  the 
rules  of  julHce,  is  criminal  and  detcftable* 
Does  Virgil  confign  cripples  and  idiots,  as 
well  as  tyrants,  to  Tartarus?  Does  he  fay,  that 
a  great  memory,  and  handfome  face,  as  well 
as  a  pure  heart,  were   the  paffports   to  Ely-* 

Hum  ? 

got  poflclTIon  of  the.  arrows  of  Philo^ctcs,  repents  of  what  he 
?iad  done,  and  is  going  to  rcftorc  them.  To  deter  him  from 
his  purpole,  Ulyflcs  threatens  him  with  the  rclcntment  of  tHc 
whole  Grecian  army. 

*■'  'yj •     ^M  c  citftt  ^uviT;f   ot'Ti  ^oxirhtu;  at^oi. 
J> *0p.    A.70\   i\  S^tKttief,  tJ»  a^fuv  KfiiVffu  rah* 

rixTCf  f*i(iu>M  T«j/ra  >      Ae'0^«  Tr^n  xfMtcr'taiv 

Is  top,    Z'jy  Ti»  oixwtJa  T61  ffc;  iv  ra^hu  ^iQjt.  VtrP,   I27« 

— — .  Nsop.  Wife  as  thou  art,   UlyfTes, 
Thou  talk'ft  moft  idly.     Vlyf.  Wifdom  is  not  thine. 
Either  in  word  or  deed.     Neop.  KnoW;  to  be  juft 
Is  bettir  fir  than  to  hi  -jj'ife,     Ulyf.  But  where, 
Where  is  the  juftice,  thus  unauthoris'd. 
To  give  a  treafure  back  tbou  oweft  to  me. 
And  to  my  counfels  ?  Neop.  I  have  done  a  wrong, 
And  I  will  try  to  make  atonement  for  it. 
Uhf.  Doll  thou  not  fear  the  power  of  Greece  ?  Ncop.  I  feaf 
Nor  Greece,  nor  thee,  when  I  am  doing  right. 

Franklin. 

-Throughout  the  whole  play,  the  fire  and  gencrofity  of  the 
young  hero  (fo  well  becoming  the  fon  of  Achilles)  is  finely  op- 
pofed  to  the  caution  and  cratt  of  the  politician,  and  forms  one 
of  the  mod  (Iriking  coatrafts  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
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fium  ?  No.  Virgil  was  too  good  a  man  to 
injure  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  too  wife  to 
fhock  common  fenfe,  by  fo  prepofterous  a 
diftribution  of  reward  and  punifhment.  The 
impious,  the  unnatural,  the  fraudulent,  the 
avaricious  ;  adulterers,  inceftuous  perfons, 
traitors,  corrupt  judges,  venal  ftatefmen,  ty-^ 
rants,  and  the  minions  of  tyrants,  are  thofe 
whom  he  dooms  to  eternal  mifery  :  and  he 
j)eoples  Elyfium  with  the  fhades  of  the  pure 
and  the  pious,  of  heroes  who  have  died  in 
defence  of  their  country,  of  ingenious  men 
who  have  employed  their  talents  in  recom- 
mending piety  and  virtue,  and  of  all  who  by 
adls  of  beneficence  have  merited  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  their  fellow-creatures  *. 

The 

*  Virgil.  JEne\6.  vi.  547.  —  665. — As  tlie  moral  feiiti- 
liients  of  nations  may  often  be  learned  from  their  fables  and 
traditions,  as  well  as  from  their  hiftory  and  philofophy,  it 
will  not  peihaps  be  deemed  foreign  from  our  defign,  to  give 
the  following  brief  abftraft  of  this  poet's  fublinie  theory  of 
future  rewards  and  punifhmcnts  ;  the  outlines  of  which  he  is 
known  to  have  taken  from  the  Pythagoreans  and  Piatonifb^ 
who  probably  were  indebted  for  them  to  fome  ancient  tradition. 
The  (hades  below  are  divided  by  Virgil  into  three  diftricls 
or  provinces.  On  tliis  fide  S:yx,  the  fouls  of  thofe  whole 
bodies  have  not  been  honoured  v,ith  the  rites  of  fepulture, 
wander  about  in  a  melancholy  condition  for  a  hundred  years, 
before  they  are  permitted  to  pafs  the  river.  When  this  period 
expires,  or  when  their  bodies  are  buried,  they  are  ferried  over, 
and  appear  before  Minos  and  the  other  judges,  who  allot  them 

.^h  a  manllon  as  their  lives  on  earth  arc  found  to  have  d(f. 

{,;..  ferved. 
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The  Peripatetics  held  prudence  to  be  an 
adive  principle  diffuflcd  through  the  whole 

of 

fcrved.  They,  who  havf  been  of  little  or  no  ufc  to  mankind; 
or  wlio  have  not  lu'cn  guilty  of  any  very  atioiious  crimes  ;  or 
1vho(r  crimes,  though  atrocious,  were  tht  ef!"t(fts  rather  of  an 
unh.ippy  delliny,  than  of  wilful  depravation,  are  difpoftd  of 
in  different  parts  of  the  rfgio>:s  of  mourning,  (lugcntcscampi), 
where  they  undergo  a  variety  of  purifying  pains.  From  thence, 
wlien  thoroughly  refined  from  all  the  remains  of  vice,  they  pafs 
into  Elyfium^  where  they  live  a  thoufand  years  in  a  ftate  of 
happinef$  J  and  then,  after  taking  a  draught  of  the  waters  of 
oblivion,  are  fent  back  to  earth  to  animate  new  bodies.— Thofe 
who  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  as  impiety,  want  of 
natural  affecftion,  adultery,  incfft,  breach  of  truft,  fubverting 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  &c.  are  delivered  by  the  judge 
Rh.idamanthus  to  Tifiphone  and  the  other  furies,  who  (hut 
them  up  in  an  jmmenfe  dungeon  of  darknefs  and  fire,  called 
Tartarus,  wliere  their  torments  are  unfpeakable  and  eternal. — 
The  fouls  of  good  men  are  re-united,  either  with  the  Deity 
himielf,  or  with  that  univerfdl  fpirit  which  he  created  in  the 
bcginniug,  and  which  animates  the  world  ;  and  their  fhades, 
gholls,  or  idolay  enjoy  for  ever  the  repofe  and  pleafures  of  Ely- 
fiyin.  Thefe  (hades  might  be  Teen,  though  not  touched  j  they 
rcfemhied  the  bodies  with  which  they  b-id  formerly  been  invcil- 
eJ  i  and  retained  a  cnnfcioulnefi  of  their  identity,  and  a  re- 
membrance of  their  pall  life,  with  almoft  the  fame  affeftious 
and  char.ider  that  had  diftiuguilhed  them  on  earth. 

On  this  fyfttra,  Virgil  has  founded  a  fcries  of  the  fublimefi: 
dtfcriptions  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  poetry.  Milton  alone 
has  equalled  them  in  the  firiland  fccond  books  of  Paradife  Loft. 
Homer's  N;cyo7nante'in,  in  the  eleventh  of  the  OdylFey,  has 
the  merit  of  being  original  :  but  Virgil's  imitation  is  confefTed- 
ly  far  fuperior.  The  dream  of  Henry,  in  the  fcventh  canto 
of  the  Henriade,  notwithftanding  the  advantages  that  the 
author  might  have  drawn  from  the  Chriftian  theology,  is  but 
a  trifle,  compared  with  the  magnificent  and  llupendoui  fcenery 
exhibited  in  the  lixth  book  of  the  .^iineid. 

This 
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of  moral  virtue  *.  '*  None  but  a  good 
"  man,"  fays  Ariftotle,  **  can  be  prudent  ;" 
— and,  a  little  after,  **  It  is  not  polTible  for 
**  a  man  to  be  properly  good  without  pru- 
*•  dence,  nor  prudent  without  moral  vir- 
*''  tuef."  Will  it  yet  be  faid,  that  the  anci- 
ent moraliils  made  no  material  diftind:ion 
betwec-n  moral  and  intellc(5tual  virtues  ^  Is 
it  not  evident,  that  though  they  confidered 
both  as  necelfary  to  the  formation  of  a  per- 
fed:  charader,  and   fometimes  difcourfed  of 

both 

f  his  theory  of  future  rewards  and  punifhmeiit'j  however 
imperfe<5l,  is  confenant  enough  with  the  hopes  and  fe^irS  of  men, 
and  their  natural  notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  to  render  the 
poet's  narrative  alarming  and  interefting  in  a  very  high  degree; 
But  were  an  author  to  adopt  Mr.  Hume's  theory  of  virtue  and 
the  foul,  and  ende.'.vour  to  fet  it  off  in  a  poetical  deicription, 
ail  the  powers  of  human  genius  could  not  fdve  it  frojr.  being 
ridituloii'.  A  metaphyflcian  may  "  blunder"  for  a  long  time, 
*'  round  .\bcut  a  meaning,"  without  giving  any  violent  (hock 
to  an  inattentive  reader  :  but  a  poet,  who  clothes  his  thoughts 
with  imaj^ery,  and  illustrates  them  by  examples,  niufl  come  to 
the  point  at  once  ;  and,  if  he  nieans  to  plcafe  and  not  cliigult 
his  readers,  to  move  their  admiration  and  not  their  contempt, 
niufl:  be  carefbl  not  to  contradict  their  natural  notions,  efpe- 
tid'.iv  in  m:-.tters  of  fuLh  deep  and  univerfal  concern  as  molality 
and  rehgion. 

Ethx.  ad  N'iCOtH.  vi.  j. 

Id.  vi-  i;. 
See  the  elegant  paraphrafe  of   Andronicus  the  Rhodian,  upon 
thrfe  paOTages. 
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both  in  the  fame  trcatife  or  fyftcm,  yet  they 
deemed  the  huter  valuable  only  as  means  t6 
qualify  us  for  the  former,  and  infignificant, 
or  even  odious,  when  they  failed  to  anfwer 
this  end  ? 

**  We  may,  "  fiys  Mr.  HuMEi  "  by  per- 
**  ufmg  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  Arifto- 
**  tie's  Ethics,  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks 
"  courage,  temperance,  magnificence,  mag- 
**  nanimity,  modefty,  prudence,  a.nd  3.  maK/y 
**  freedom,  among  the  virtues,  as  well  as  juf- 
"  tice  and  friendlhip  *."  True;  but  if  our 
learned  metaphylician  had  extended  his  re- 
fearches  a  little  beyond  the  titles  of  thofe 
chapters,  he  would  have  found,  that,  in  Ari- 
{lotle*s  judgment,  **  Moral  virtue  is  a  volun- 
**  tary  difpofition  or  habit  -,  and  that  moral 
**  approbation  and  difapprobation  are  cxcit- 
**  ed  by  thofe  acTtions  and  afFe(flions  only 
'*  which  are  in  our  own  power,  that  is,  of 
*'  which  the  iirfi:  motion  arifes  in  ourfelves, 
*•  and  proceeds  from  no  extrinfic  caufe  -f-." 
D  d  This 

*  Hume's  EflTays,  vol,  2.  p.  388.— The  ttvm  rianly  freedom 
does  not  cxpiefs  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  t^si/SffiJj,;;.  Mr. 
HtJME  was  perhaps  mified  by  the  etymology  :  but  he  ought  to 
liave  known,  that  by  this  word  the  philolbpher  denotes  that 
virtue  •vchlch  confjis  in  the  moderate  ufe  sf  wealth.  — —  ^-s-i 
y^^r,fA.xT»  jU,i(707/i?.   See  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  lib.  4.  cap.  1,2. 

f  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  iii.  i. — ji.  6.  Mag.  Wor.  i.  i-, 
Andronicus  Rhodius,  p.  89,  90.  :88.  edit.  Cantab.  16-' 9; 
Stephanos,  ra  voce  7rg9»»§«T(*9e. 
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This  Is  true  philofophy  :  it  is  accurate,  per** 
fpicuous,  and  juft,  and  very  properly  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  merit  of  our  intelledlual 
and  conftitutional  virtues.  A  man  makes 
proficiency  in  knowledge  : — if  in  this  he  has 
a<5led  from  a  defire  to  improve  his  nature,  and 
qualify  himfelf  for  moral  virtue,  that  defire, 
and  the  adlion  confequent  upon  it,  are  vir- 
tuous, laudable,  and  of  good  defert.  Is  a 
man  pofTefTed  of  great  genius  ?  —  this  inverts 
him  vs^ith  dignity  and  diflindion,  and  qutili- 
fies  him  for  noble  lindertakings  :  but  this  of 
itfelf  is  no  moral  virtue;  becaufe  it  is  not  a 
difpofition  refulting  from  a  fpontaneous  ef- 
fort. Is  his  conftitucion  naturally  difpoied 
to  virtue  ?  —  he  fiill  has  it  in  his  power  to 
be  vitious,  and  therefore  his  virtue  is  truly 
meritorious  ;  though  not  fo  highly  as  that  of 
another  man  who,  in  fpite  of  outrageous  ap- 
petites, and  tempting  circumftances,  hath 
attained  an  equal  degree  of  moral  improve- 
ment. A  man  conftitutionally  brave,  gene- 
rous, or  grateful,  commands  our  admiration 
more  than  another^  who  flruggles  to  over- 
come the  natural  bafenefs  of  his  temper. 
The  former  is  a  fubllmer  objed:,  and  may  be 
of  greater  fervice  to  fociety ;  and  as  his  virtue 
is  fecured  by  conftitution  as  well  as  by  incli- 
nation, we  repofe  in  it  v^ithout  fear  of  being 
difappointed.     Yet  perhaps  the  latter^^  if  ^^is 

merit 
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merit  were  equally  coiifpicuous,  would  bd 
lound  equally  worthy  of  our  moral  approba- 
tion. Indeed,  if  his  virtue  be  fo  irrefolute,  as 
to  leave  him  wavering  between  good  and 
evil,  he  is  not  intiiled  to  praife  :  fuch  irrefo- 
lution  is  criminil,  becaufc  he  may  and  ought 
to  corredl  it  ;  we  can  not,  and  wc  ought 
not  to  truft  him,  till  we  fee  a  flrong  prepof- 
feflion  cllablilhed  in  favour  of  virtue. — How- 
ever, let  us  love  virtue  where-ever  we  find  it: 
whether  the  immediate  gift  of  Heaven,  or 
the  efFed:  of  human  induftry  co-operating 
with  divine  influence,  it  always  deferves  our 
efteem  and  veneration. 

The  reader  may  now  form  an  eftimate  of 
that  author's  attention,  who  fays,  that  "  the 
'*  ancient  moralifts  made  no  material  diftiric- 
"  tion  among  the  different  fpecies  of  men- 
"  tal  endowments  and  defecfl.^."  If  ?.ny  one 
is  difpofed  to  think,  that  I  have  made  out 
my  point,  rather  by  inference  than  by  diredt 
oroofi  I  fubmit  to  his  confideration  the  fol- 
lowing  palfages,  which  are  too  plain  to  nf  ed 
a  commentary. 

Having  propofed  a  general  didribution  of 
our  mental  powers,  (which  feems  to  amount 
to  this,  that  fome  of  them  fit  us  for  know- 
ledge, and  others  for  a(5lion),  Ariftotle  pro- 
ceeds in  this  manner.  **  According  to  this 
"  diftribution,    virtue    is    alfo    divided  in- 

'*t<j 
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"  to  intelledual  and  moral.  Of  the  former 
**  kind  are  wifdom,  intelligence,  and  pru- 
"  dence  ^  of  the  latter,  temperance,  and 
**  frugal  liberality.  When  we  fpeak  of  mo- 
**  rals,  we  do  not  fay,  that  a  man  is  wife  or 
"  intelligent,  but  that  he  is  gentle  or  tempe- 
*'  rate.  Yet  we  praife  a  wife  man  in  re- 
**  fpedt  of  his  difpofitions  [or  habits] ;  for 
"  laudable  difpofitions  are  what  we  call  vir- 


"  tues  *  " 


*'  The  virtues  of  the  foul,"  fays  CicerOj 
**  and  of  its  principal  part  the  underftand- 
**  ing,  are  various,  but  may  be  reduced  to 
*'  two  kinds.  The  firfl:  are  thofe  which 
**  nature  has  implanted,  and  which  are 
**  called  not  voluntary.  The  fecond  kind  are 
**  more  properly  called  virtues,  becaufe  they 
**  depend  on  the  will;  and  thefe,  as  objeds 
**  of  approbation,  are  tranfcendently  fupe- 
"  rior.  Of  the  ,  former  kind  are  docility, 
''  memory,  and  all  the  virtues  diftinguifli- 
*'  ed  by  the  general  name  of  genius,  or  ca- 
^'  pacity  :  perfons  polTefTed  of  them  are  cal- 

**  led 

*  A»OC»^(TK»  ^£  ««J  V  U^hrt  KUToi  Tijy  ^iOt^^S-.l.  r*''vrr,t.  Xiyiy^v  yy^ 
U.VTUV  To,^  f^h  $ixitr,Tixuq,  T«{  ^i  r,6tx»g'  a-opixt  f*£»,  xa»  3-vv£criy,  kxi 
(p^vr.a-iyt  SiX\ior,T:x»i;'  iT^iv^ipiornrec  ^l  xui  ffini^gdorvtriv,  ijfltx*?.  7\iy'.vtl,; 
yx^  TTifl  ra  riUcvc,  a  Ai^o^i*  c't»  c-ifcij,  n  vi'nroi,  aM*  on  Trfxoi  r. 
ffv<Pfii.i.  iff ultb' fin   ei  x<xi    Tc»  a-i(pcv  rn;  e^n,   tuv  e^sut  Si  rii;  iianiiirx^ 

Kthic.  ad Niftm,  lib.  \.fulf,fnj_ 
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'*  led  ingenious.  The  latter  clals  compre- 
hcntls  thi;  great  and  genuine  'virtues,  which 
'*  we  cicnominate  voluntary^  as  prudence, 
'*  temperance,  fortitude,  julHce,  and  others 
'•  of  the  fame  kind*." 

The  word  'virtue  has  indeed  great  latitude 
of  fignification.  It  denotes  any  quality  of  a 
thing  tending  to  the  happinefs  of  a  percipient 
being ;  it  denotes  that  quality,  or  perfed:ioii 
of  qualities,  by  which  a  thing  is  fitted  to 
anfvver  its  end  ;  fometimes  it  denotes  power 
or  agency  in  general ;  and  fometimes  any 
habit  which  improves  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind.  In  the  firfl  three  fenfes  we 
afcribe  virtue  to  the  foul,  and  to  the  body, 
to  brutes,  and  inanimate  things  -y  in  the  lafV, 
to  our  intelle6lual  as  well  as  moral  nature. 
And  no   doubt  inftances  may   ht  found   of 

am- 


*  Animi  autem,  et  ejus  animi  partis  quae  princeps  eft,  quas- 
que  mens  nominatur,  plures  funt  virtutes,  fed  duo  prima  gene- 
ra :  unum  earum  qux  ingenerantur  fuapte  natura,  ?ippe!!an- 
turque  non  voluntarias  :  alterum  autem  earum,  quse  in  volun- 
tate  pofits,  magis  propria  eo  nomine  appellari  folent  ;  quarum 
eft  e^'cellens  in  ?nimorum  laude  prseftantia.  Prioris  generis  eft 
docilitas,  memori,!  ,  qualia  fere  omnia  appellantur  inno  ingenii 
nomine  ;  eafque  virtutes  qui  habent  ingenioG  vocantur.  Alte- 
rum autem  genus  eft  viagnantv  ve^arumque  virtutum,  quas 
appellamus  voluntarias,  i:t  p:udf;i:'J-im,  temperantiam,  fortitu- 

dincm,  juftitiam,    et  reliquas  ej-ifue'.i  generis. Virtutes  vo- 

luntariae  proprie  virtutes    appellantur,    multumque  excellunt, 

Cicero  Ls  rinthus,  Uh.  5.  cap,  \i.  sx  edition t  Daz-ifi. 
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ambiguity  and  want  of  precifion,  even  in  the 
befl  moralifts,  from  an  improper  ufe  of  this 
word.  Yet  I  believe  this  attempt  of  Mr, 
Hume's  is  the  firfl  that  has  been  made  to 
prove,  that  among  thefe  very  different  forts 
of  virtue  there  is  little  or  no  difference. 
Our  author  feems  indeed  to  have  a  lingular 
averfion  to  that  kind  of  curiofity,  which, 
not  fatisfied  with  knowing  the  names,  is 
indurtrious  to  difcover  the  natures  of  things. 
When  he  finds  two  or  three  different  things 
called  by  the  fame  name,  he  will  rather 
write  fifty  pages  of  metaphyfic  to  prove  that 
they  are  the  fame,  than  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  examine  them  fo  as  to  fee  what 
they  really  are*.  Is  it  not  flrange,  that  a 
man  of  fcience  lliould  ever  have  taken  it 
in  his  head,  T.iat  the  charaderiflic  of  a 
genus  is  a  fufficicnt  defcription  of  a  fpecies  ? 
He  might  as  well  have  fuppofed,  that,  be- 
caufe  perception  and  felf-motion  belong  to 
animal  life  in  general,  it  is  therefore  a  fufti- 
cient  definition  of  man,  to  call  him  a  felf- 
moving  and  percipient  creature  :  from  which 
profound  principle  it  clearly  follows,  that 
man  is  a  beafl,  and  that  a  beaft  is  a  man. 

By 

*  See  another  remarkable  inftance,  Part  z,  than.    2.  k^. 
?,of  this  Eflay. 
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By    luch  reafoning    as     Mr.    Hume   has 
nfed  on   the   prefcnt    occafion,  it   would  be 
caly  to   prove  any  doctrine.     The  method  is 
this: — and    I  hope  ihofe   who  may  hereafter 
chule  to  aftonifh  the  world  with  a  lylteni  of 
metaphyseal  paradoxes,  will  do  me  the  ho- 
nour and  the  jufticc  to  acknowledge,  that  I 
was  the  firft  who  unfolded  the  whole  art  and 
myftcry  of  that  branch  of  manufacflure  with-r 
in  the  compafs  of  one  fliort  recipe: — Take 
a  word  (an  abftrat^  term  is  the   mofl  conve-» 
nient)  which  admits   of  more  than  one  fig- 
nitication  ;  and,  by   the  help    of  a  predicate 
and  copula,  form  a   propofition,    fuitable  to 
your  fyftem,  or  to   your    humour,  or  to  any 
other  thing  your  pleafe,  except  truth.  When 
laying   down    your   premifes,  you  are  to  ufe 
the  name  of  the  quality   or  fubje(ft,  in  one 
fenfci  and,  when  inferring  your   conclufion, 
in  another.  You  are  then  to  urge  a  few  equi- 
vocal fa6ls,  very  flightly  examined,  (the  more 
fhghtly  the  better),  as  a  further  proof  of  the 
faid    conclufion;    and    to    fhut  up  all    with 
citing    fome  ancient    authorities,  either   real 
or  6<^itious,  as   may    befl  fuit  yotir  purpofe^ 
A  few  occafional  flridlures    on  religion  as  an 
unphilofophical    thing,   and   a  fneer    at    the 
IVbole   Duty  of  Mem  *,  or  any  other   good 

book, 

•  Sec  HumL^s  ElTays,  vol.  2.  p.  3?S,  U\t.  1^67. 
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book,  will  give  your  diflertation  what  many 
are  pleafed  to  call  a  liberal  turn ;  and  will 
go  near  to  convince  the  world,  that  you  are 
a  candid  philofopher,  a  manly  free-thinker, 
and  a  very  fine  writer. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  that  our  author  calls 
this  a  verbal  difpute,  and  fometimes  conde- 
fcends  to  foften  matters  by  an  almoji,  or  fome 
fuch  evafive  word.  His  docStrine  obvioufly 
tends  to  confound  all  our  ideas  of  virtue  and 
duty,  and  to  make  us  coniider  ourfelves  as 
mere  machines,  a6l:ed  upon  by  external  and 
irrefiftible  impulfe,  and  not  more  account- 
able for  moral  blemiflies,  than  for  igno- 
rance, want  of  underflanding,  poverty,  de- 
formity, and  difeafe.  If  the  reader  think  as 
ferioufly  of  the  controverfy  as  I  do,  he  will 
pardon  the  length  of  this  digrefiion. 

I  hope  it  now  appears,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  metaphyfic,  which,  whatever  refpedable 
names  it  may  have  alTumed,  deferves  con- 
tempt or  cenfure  from  every  lover  of  truth. 
If  it  be  detrimental  to  fcience,  it  is  equally 
fo  to  the  affairs  of  life.  Whenever  one  en- 
ters on  bufmefs,  the  metaphyfieal  fpirit  muft 
be  laid  afide,  otherwife  it  will  render  him 
ridiculous,  perhaps  detefl;able.  Sure  it  will 
Xiot  be  faid,  that  any  portion  of  this  fpirit 
is  neceflary  to  form  a  man  for  ftations  of 
l^igh  importance.     For  thefe,  a  turn  to  me- 

Vrjiliyfic 
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tiiphyfic  would  be  as  efFe(fliiaI  a  dirqualifica- 
tion  as  want  of  undcrllanding.  The  nieta- 
phyfician  is  cold,  wavering,  diftrullful,  and 
perpetually  ruminates  on  words,  diflincftions, 
arguments,  and  fyftems.  He  attends  to  the 
events  of  life  with  a  view  chiefly  to  the  fy- 
rtem  that  happens  for  the  time  to  predomi- 
nate in  his  imagination,  and  to  which  he  is 
anxious  to  reconcile  every  appearance.  His 
obfervation  is  therefore  partial  and  inaccu- 
rate, becaufe  he  contemplates  nature  through 
the  medium  of  his  favourite  theory,  which 
is  always  falfe ;  fo  that  experience,  which 
enlarges,  afcertains,  and  methodifes,  the 
knowledge  of  other  men,  ferves  only  to 
heighten  the  natural  darknefs  and  confu- 
fion  of  his.  His  literary  lludies  are  con- 
du(fted   with    the  fame  fpirit,    and   produce 

the  fame  effecfts. Whereas,  to  the  admini- 

ftration  of  great  affairs,  truth  and  fteadinefs 
of  principle,  conftancy  of  mind,  intuitive 
fagacity,  extreme  quicknefs  in  apprehending 
the  prefent  and  anticipating  the  future,  are 
indifpenfably  neceffary.  Whatever  tends  to 
weaken  and  unfettle  the  mind,  to  cramp  the 
imagination,  to  fix  the  attention  on  minute 
and  trifling  objccfts,  and  withdraw  it  fiom. 
thofe  enlarged  profpeds  of  nature  and  man- 
kind, in  which  true  genius  loves  to  expa^ 
tjatcj    whatever    has    this    tendency,     and 

fureJy 
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furely  metaphyfic  has  it,  is  the  bane  of  ge- 
nius, and  of  every  thing  that  is  great  in  hu- 
man nature. 

In  the  lower  walks  of  life,  our  theorift  will 
be  oftener  the  object  of  ridicule  than  of  de- 
teftation.     Yet  even  here,  the  man  is  to   be 
pitied,  who,  in  matters  of  moment,  happens 
to  be  connected  with  a  ftanch  metaphyfician. 
Doubts,    difputes,    and  conjcfflures,  will  be 
the  plague  of  his  life.     If  his  aifociate  form 
a  lydem  of  adion  or  inaction,  of  doubt   or 
confidence,  he  will  ftick  by  it,  however  ab- 
furd,  as  long  as  he  has  one  verbal  argument 
unanfwered  to  urge  in  defence  of  it.      In  ac- 
counting  for  the  conducft  of  others,  he  will 
rejedt  obvious  caufes,  and  fet  him felf  to  ex- 
plore fuch  as  are   more  remote  and  refined. 
Making  no  proper  allowance  for  the  endlcfs 
variety  of  human   character,  he  will  fuppofe 
ail    men  influenced,    like  himfelf,  by  fyflem 
and  verbal  aroument :    certain   caufes,  in  his 
judgment,  muil  of  neceiTity  produce  certain 
effects  ;   for  he  has  twenty  reafons  ready   to 
Oiter,  by  which  it  is  demonilrahle,  that  they 
cannot  fail  :  and  it  is  well,  if  experience  at 
lafl:  convince  him,  that  there  was  a  fmall  ver- 
bal ambiguity  in  his  principles,  and  that  his 
views  of  mankind  were  not  quite  fo  exteniive 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.     In  a  word,  un- 
lefs   h;.^  be  very  good-natured,  and  of  a  paf- 

HWQ 
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live  difpofition,  his  refinements  will  do  more 
harm  tlian  even  the  llifT  ftupidity  of  ai^  idiot. 
If  inclined  to  fraud,  or  any  fort  of  vice,  he 
will  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  an  evafion  ;  which, 
if  it  lliould  not  ilitisfy  his  ajfociate,  will  per- 
plex and  plague  him  moll:  effedually.  i 
need  not  enlarge ;  the  reader  may  conceive 
the  reft.  To  aid  his  fiincy,  he  will  find  fome 
traits  of  this  chara(n:er,  in  one  of  its  moft 
amiifing  and  leaft  diiagrceable  forms,  deline- 
ated with  a  maftcrly  pencil  in  the  perfon  of 
Walter  Shandy,  Efquii-e. 

It  is  ailoni filing  to  confider,  how  little 
mankind  value  the  good  witliin  their  reach, 
and  how  ardently  they  purfue  what  nature 
has  placed  beyond  it;  how  blindly  they 
over- rate  what  they  have  no  experience  of, 
and  hov/  fondly  they  admire  what  they  do 
not  underltand.  This  verbal  metaphyiic  has 
been  dignified  with  the  name  oi JbiencCy  and 
verbal  mctaphyficians  have  been  reputed  phi- 
lofophers,  and  men  of  genius.  Doubtlefs  a 
man  of  genius  may,  by  the  fafhion  of  the 
time.^,  be  feduced  into  thefe  Rudies :  but 
that  particular  call:  of  mind  which  fits  a 
man  for  them,  and  recom.mends  them  to  his 
choice,  is  not  genius,  but  a  minute  and 
feeble  underflanding ;  capable  iridced  of  be- 
ing made,  by  long  practice,  expert  in  the 
managem.ent   of    words;     but  wbich  never 

did. 
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did,  and  never  will,  qualify  any  man  for 
the  difcovery  or  illuftration  of  fentiment. 
For  what  is  genius  ?  What,  but  found  judg- 
ment, fenfibility  of  heart,  and  a  talent  for 
accurate  and  extenfive  obfervation  ?  And 
will  found  judgment  prepare  a  man  for  be- 
ing impofed  on  by  words  ?  will  fenfibility 
of  heart  render  him  infenfibie  to  his  own 
feelings,  and  inattentive  to  thofe  of  other 
men  ?  will  a  talent  for  accurate  and  extenfive 
obfervation,  make  him  ignorant  of  the  real 
phenomena  of  nature,  and,  confequently,  in- 
capable of  detecfling  what  is  falfe  or  equivo- 
cal in  the  reprefentation  of  fads  ?  And  yet, 
when  fadis  are  fairly  and  fully  reprefented ; 
when  human  fentimcnts  are  ilrongly  felt,  and 
perfpicuouily  defcribed ;  and  when  the  mean-. 
ing  of  words  is  afcertained,  and  the  fame  word 

has  always  the  fame  idea  annexed  to  it, 

there  is  an  end  of  metaphyfic. 

A  body  is  neither  vigorous  nor  beautiful, 
in  which  the  fizc  of  fome  members  is  above, 
and  thut  oi  others  below,  their  due  propor- 
tion :  tvery  part  mull  have  its  proper  fize  and 
jlrength,  othcrwife  the  rcfult  of  the  v/hole 
will  be  deformity  and  weaknefs.  Neither  is 
real  genius  confiflent  with  a  difproportionate 
flrength  of  the  reafoning  powers  above  thofe 
of  taite  and  imagination.  Thofe  minds  in 
whom  all  t'-\e  fctculties  are  united  in  their  due 

jpro- 
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proportion,  'arc  flir  fuperior  to  the  puerilities 
of  mctaphylical  fcepticilin.  They  trull  to 
their  own  feelings,  which  arc  ftrong  and  de- 
cifive,  and  leave  no  room  for  hefitation,  or 
douhts  about  their  authenticity.  They  fee 
through  moral  fubjedls  at  one  glance ;  and 
what  they  fay,  carries  both  the  heart  and  the 
underftanding  along  with  it.  When  one  has 
long  drudged  in  the  dull  and  unprofitable 
pages  of  metaphyfic,  how  pleafing  the  tran- 
fition  to  a  moral  writer  of  true  genius !  Would 
you  know  what  that  genius  is,  and  where  it 
may  be  found  .?  Go  to  Shakefpeare,  to  Bacon, 
to  Johnfon,  to   Montefquieu,  to  Roulleau*  ; 

and 


*  As  feveral  perfons,  highly  refpedtable  both  for  their  talents 
and  principles,  have  defirecJ  to  know  my  reafons  for  joining 
RoufTeau's  name  to  thofe  of  Bacon,  Shakefpeare,  Johnfou,  and 
Montefquieu,  I  beg  leave  to  take  this  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing my  fentimcnts  in  regard  to  that  celebrated  author. 

It  is  becaule  I  confider  RouiF^au  as  a  moral  writir  of  true 
geuiiii,  that  I  mention  his  name  in  thif  pla  e,  Sennbllity  of 
heart  ;  a  talent  for  extenfive  and  accurate  obfervation ;  live- 
linefs  and  ardor  of  fancy;  and  a  ftyle,  copious,  nervous,  and 
elegant,  beyond  that  of  any  other  French  writer, — are  his  dif- 
tinguifhing  charac^erifticks.  In  argument  he  is  not  always 
equally  fuccefsful,  for  he  often  miftahes  declamation  for  prooi^ 
and  hypothefis  for  fadj  but  his  eloquence,  when  addrcfled  to 
the  heart,  over-powers  with  force  irreiiltable.  A  greater  num- 
ber of  important  fi(5ts  relating  to  the  human  mind  are  record- 
ed in  his  works  than  in  all  the  books  of  all  the  fceptical  phi- 
Jofophers  ancient  and  modern.  And  he  appears  in  general  to 
be  a  friend  to  yirtue,  to  mankind,  to  natural  religion,  and 
foaieiimes  to  ChrUlianity. 

Yet 
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and  when  you  have  ftudied  them,  return,  if 
you  can,  to  Hume,  and  Hobbes,  and  Male*'' 

BRANCH E, 

Yet  none  even  of  Iiis  beft  works  arc  free  from  abfurdity. 
His  reafonings,  on  the  eflfeds  of  the  IcienceS,  and  on  the  origio 
and  progiefs  of  huhian  fbciety,  are  difTufe,  inaccurate,  anrf 
often  weak  ;  muc!i  perverted  by  theories  of  his  own,  a«  well 
as  by  too  implicit  an  admittance  of  the  vague  afftrtidns  of  tra- 
vellers, and  of 'the  fyftems  and  docflrines  cffome  fuvouriW 
French  philol'opbers :  and  he  fecms,  in  theie,  and  frequentfy 
too  in  his  other  v/ritings,  to  confidef  animal  pleafure  and  bo- 
dily accomplifhments  as  the  happinefs  and  perftsftion  of  man, 
Kis  plan  of  education,  though  admirable  iu  many  parts,  is  la 
fome  injudicious  and  dangerous,  and  impraiflicable  as  a  whole. 
The  characfter  of  Julia's  Lover  is  drawn  with  a  maftei'ly  hand 
indeed,  and  well  conduL^ed    throughout}  but  the  lady  has  two 

charadcrs,   and  tliofe  incompatible; the  wife  of  Wolmai' 

is  quite  a  difTerent  perfon  from  the  miftrefs  of  St.  Preux. 
Wolmar  himfelf  is  an  impoflible  charafter;  deftitute  of  prin- 
ciple, yet  of  rigid  virtue;  deftitute  of  feelilig,  yet  capable  of 
tendernels  and  attachment;  delicate  in  his  notions  of  honour, 
vet  not  afltamed  to  marry  a  woman  whom  he  knew  to  be  to 
ail  intents  and  purpofes  devoted  to  another. 

Some  of  this  author's  remarks  on  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianitt'^ 
and  on  the  character  of  its  Divine  Founder,  arc  not  only  ex- 
cellent, but  tranfccndently  fo,  and  1  believe  no  Chviftian  ever 
read  them  without  feeling  his  heart  warmed,  and  his  t^ith 
confirmed.  But  what  he  fays,— ^of  the  abfordities  which  he  fan- 
cies to  be  contained  in  the  facred  hillory,  —  of  the  bnpvoprietjr 
of  the  evidtnte  of  miracles^ -^of  the  analogy  between  thofe  of 
Jcflis  Chiift  and  the  tricks  of  jugglers,-^of  the  infignificancy 
and  impertinence  of  prayer, — of  the  fufEciency  of  human  rca« 
f^n  for  dirco\"ering  a  complete  and  comfortable  fthcme  of  na- 
tural religion, — of  the  difcouraging  nature  of  the  terms  of  f.i- 
vation  oifered  in  the  Gofpel, — of  the  mcafure  of  evidence  that 
oupht  to  atco.npany  divine  revelation  (which,  as  he  ftates-  it^ 
woulJ  be  incompatible  with  man's  free  ageoty  and  moral  pro- 
bation)— what  he  fays  of  thsfe^   and  of  feveral  other  theologN 

c*l 
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BRANCHE,  and   Leibnitz,   and  Spinosa* 
If,  while  you  learned  wiftlom  from  the  for- 


mer 


cal  points  of  great  importance,  betrays  a  degree  of  ignorance 
and  prtjudicc,  of  wiiich,  as  a  philofopher,  as  a  icholar,  and  as 
a  ni  HI,  he  fhould  have  been  utterly  afhamed.  He  appears  to 
be  diflicircd  with  his  doubts  ;  and  yet,  without  having  ever 
examined  whether  they  be  well  or  ill-founded,  fcruples  not 
toexcrl  all  his  eloquence  on  purpofe  to  infule  them  into  others  : 
a  conduft,  which  I  inuft  ever  condemn  as  illiberal,  unjuft,  and 
cruel.  Had  RoufTeau  ftudied  the  icripture,  and  the  writings  of 
rational  divines,  with  as  much  care,  as  he  fcems  to  have  em- 
ployed in  reading  the  books,  and  liftening  to  the  converfation 
of  French  inildels,  and  in  attending  to  the  unchriftian  praiSicej 
and  doflrines  warranted  by  fome  eccleiiaftical  eftabl'lhments  ; 
I  may  venture  to  alTure  him,  that  his  mind  would  have  been 
much  more  at  eafe,  his  works  much  more  vitluable,  and  his 
memory  much  dearer  to  all  good  men. 

RouflTeau  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  philofophical  genius,  but 
wild,  irregular,  and  often  fclf-contradidcry  ;  difpoled,  frotn 
the  fafliion  of  the  times,  and  from  his  defife  of  being  reputed 
^a  bold  fpeaker  and  freethinker,  to  adopt  the  doftrines  of  in- 
fidelity ;  but  of  a  heart  too  tender,  and  an  itnagination  too 
lively,  to  permit  him  to  become  a  thorough -paced  iiihdel. 
Had  he  lived  in  an  age  lefs  addided  to  hypothefis,  he  miphC 
have  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  moral  philofopher  of  the  firft 
rank.  What  pity,  that  a  proper  fenfe  of  his  fuperiority  to 
his  cotcmporaiies  upon  the  continent  could  not  prefcrve  him 
from  the  contagion  of  their  example  !  For,  though  now  it  is 
the  trillion  for  every  French  declaimer  to  talk  of  BaCon  and 
Newton,  I  quellion,  whetliCf  in  any  age  fince  the  days  of  So- 
crates the  building  of  fanciful  theories  was  fo  epiJemical  as  in 
the  prclent.  If  the  men  of  learning  formerly  employed  their 
ingenuity  in  defending  the  theories  cf  that  pliiloftjpher  by  whofe 
ninie  they  were  ambitious  to  be  diilinguillied  ;  they  are  now 
110  l(tl\  indudrious  in  deviling  and  vindicating,  each  nr.au  a 
th«ory  of  his  own* 
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mer,  your  heart  exulted  within  you,  and  re- 
joiced to  contemplate  the  fublime  and  fuc- 
cefsful  efforts  of  human  intelled; ;  perhaps 
it  may  now  be  of  ufe,  as  a  lefTon  of  humili- 
ty, to  have  recourfe  to  the  latter,  and,  for  a 
while,  to  behold  the  picture  of  a  foul  wan- 
dering from  thought  to  thought,  without 
knowing  where  to  fix  ;  and  from  a  total  want 
of  feeling,  or  a  total  ignorance  of  what  it 
feels,  miilaking  names  for  things,  verbal  di- 
ftinctions  and  analof^ies  for  real  difference 
and  fimilitude,  and  the  obfcure  inlinuations 
of  a  bewildered  underilanding,  puzzled  with 
words,  and  perverted  with  theory,  for  the 
fentiments  of  nature,  and  the  didtates  of  rea- 
fbn.  A  metaphyfician,  exploring  the  re- 
ceffes  of  the  human  heart,  hasjull:  fuch  a 
chance  for  finding  the  truth,   as  a  man  with 

microfcopic 

To  conclude  :  the  writings  of  this  author,  with  all  tneir 
imperfeclions,  may  be  read  by  the  philofopher  with  advantage, 
as  they  often  diretfl  to  the  right  obfervation  and  iaterpretation 
of  nature  ;  and  by  the  Chriftian  without  deti  iincnt,  as  the  ca- 
vils they  contain  againft  religion  are  too  flight  and  too  para- 
doxical to  weaken  the  faith  of  any  one  who  is  tolerably  in- 
flruifled  in  the  principles  and  evidence  of  Chriftianity.  To 
the  man  of  taftc  they  can  never  fiil  to  /ecommend  themfelves^ 
bv  tlie  irrefilHble  charms  of  the'  compofition. 

The  improprieties  in  RouiTeau's  laie  condadl  appear  to  me 
to  have  arifen  rather  from  bodily  infirmity  than  from  moral 
tiepravation,  and  confequently  to  render  him  an  ohjedbffor- 
bearance  and  pity  rather  than  of  persecution  or  ridicule. 
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microfcopic  eyes  would  have  for  finding  the 
road.  The  latter  might  amiife  himfclf  with 
contcinplati ng  the  various  mineral  flrata  that 
are  dirl'uTcd  along  the  cxpanfion  of  a  needle's 
point;  hut  of  the  face  of  nature  he  could 
make  nothing :  he  would  rtart  back,  with 
horror  from  the  caverns  yawning  between  the 
mountainous  grains  of  land  that  lie  before 
him  ;  but  the  real  ^ulf  or  mountain  he  could 
not  fee  at  all. 

Is  the  futility  of  metaphyfical  fyftems  ex- 
aggerated beyond  the  truth  by  this  allufion  ? 
Tell  me,  then,  in  which  of  thofe  fyftems  I 
fhall  find  fuch  a  defcription  of  the  foul  of 
man  as  would  enable  me  to  know  what  it  is^ 
A  great  and  excellent  author  obferves,  that 
if  all  human  things  were  to  perifh  except  the 
works  of  Shakefpeare,  it  might  flill  be  known 
from  them  what  fort  of  creature  man  was  *  ; 
— A  fentiment  nobly  imagined,  and  as  juft 
as  it  is  fublime  !  Can  the  lame  thing  be  faid 
with  truth  of  any  one,  or  of  all  the  meta- 
phyfical treatifes  that  have  been  written  on 
the  nature  of  man  ?  If  an  inhabitant  of  rn- 
.other  planet  were  to  read  T/je  Treatife  of  Hti- 
man  Nature^  what  notions  of  human  nature 
xouL'  he  gather  from  it  ?-— That  man  mull 
E  e  believe 

Lord  Lyttelton's  Dialogues  of  the  .Dead. 
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believe  one  thing  by  inftind,  and  muft  alio 
believe  the  contrary  by  reafon  -.—That  the 
univerfe  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  perceptions 
unperceived  by  any  fubflance :  That  this 
univerfe,  for  any  thing  man  knows  to  the 
contrar}%  might  have  made  itfelf,  that  is, 
exilled  before  it  exifted ;  as  we  have  no  rea- 
fon to  believe  that  it  proceeded  from  any 
caufe,  notwithfcanding  it  may  have  had  a 
beginning  : — That  though  a  man  could 
bring  himfelf  to  believe,  yea,  and  have  rea- 
fon to  believe,  that  every  thing  in  the  uni- 
verfe proceeds  from  fome  caufe,  yet  it  would 
be  unreafonable  for  him  to  believe,  that  the 
univerfe  itfelf  proceeds  from  a  caufe  :— That 
the  foul  of  man  is  not  the  fame  this  moment 
it  was  the  lafl ;  that  we  know  not  what  it  is  y 
that  it  is  not  one  but  many  things ;  and  that 
it  is  nothing  at  all  3 — and  yet,  that  in  this 
foul  is  the  agency  of  all  the  caufes  that  ope- 
rate throughout  the  feniible  creation  ; — and 
yet,  that  in  this  foul  there  is  neither  power 
nor  agency,  nor  any  idea  of  either  :— That 
if  thieves,  cheats,  and  cut-throats,  deferve  to 
be  hanged,  cripples,  idiots,  and  difeafed  per- 
fons,  Ihould  not  be  permitted  to  live ;  be- 
caufe  the  imperfecftions  of  the  letter,  and  the 
fiults  of  the  former,  are  on  the  very  fame 
footing,   both  being  difa^provsd  by  thofe  who 

contemplate 
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coiUcnipIatc  them  : — That  the  perfcdion  of 
human  knowledge  is  to  doubt : — That  man 
ought  to  beheve  notliing,  and  yet  that  man's 
bcUef  ought  to  be  inlluenced  and  determined 
by  certain  principles  : — That  we  ought  to 
doubt  of  every  thing,  yea  of  our  doubts  them- 
felves  ',  and  therefore  the  utmofl  that  philo- 
fophy  can  do,  is  to  give  a  doubtful  folution 
of  doubtful   doubts*  : — That   nature  conti- 
nually impofes  on  us,  and  continually  coun- 
terads  herfelf,  by  giving  us  lagacity  to  detedl 
the  impofture  :— That  we  are  neceifarily  and 
unavoidably  determined  to  adl  and  think  in 
certain  cafes  after  a  certain  manner,  but  that 
we  ought  not  to  fubmit  to  this  unavoidable 
necelfity ;  and  that  they  are  fools  who  do  fo  ; 
— That  man,  in  all  his  perceptions,  actions, 
and  volitions,  is  a  mere  paffive  machine,  and 
has  no  feparate  exiftence  of  his  own,  being 
entirely  made  up  of  other  things,  of  the  exif- 
tence  of  which,  however,  he  is  by  no  means 
certain ;  and  yet,  that  the  nature  of  all  things 
depends  fo  much  upon  man,  that  two  and 
two  could  not  be  equal  to  four,  nor  fire  pro- 
duce 

*  Strange  as  this  expreflion  may  feem,  it  is  not  without  a 
precedent.  The  fourth  fedion  of  Mr.  Ha.ME's  E{faj/s  ok  the 
Human  Underj}anding  is  called.  Sceptical  dcuhts  ancsming 
the  operations  of  the  tmdtrfranding ;  and  the  fifth  fe^^ion  bears 
this  title,  Sceptical  folution  of  thyl:  dotibts. 
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duce  heat,  nor  the  fun  light,  without  an  ex- 
prefs  iwft  of  the  human  underftanding  -.--That 
none  of  our  actions  are  in  our  power ;  that 
we  ought  to  exercife  power  over  our  actions  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  power  : — 
That  body  and  motion  may  be  regarded  as 
the  caufe  of  thought ;   and  that  body  does 
not  exift  : — That  the  univerfe  exifts  in  the 
mind  3  and  that  the  mind  does  not  exift  ; — 
That  the  human  underftanding,  acting  alone, 
does  entirely  fubvert  itfelf,  and  prove  by  ar- 
gument, that  by  argument   nothing  can   be 
proved: — Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  manyfub- 
lime  myfteries  brought  to  light  by  this  great 
philofopher.     But  thefe,   however  they  may 
illuminate  our  terreftrial  literati,  would  con- 
vey no  information  to  the  planetary  flranger, 
except  perhaps,  that  the  fage  metaphyfician 
knew  nothing  of  his  fubjedt. 

What  a  ftrange  detail !  does  not  the  read- 
er exclaim  ?  Can  it  be,  that  any  man  fhould 
ever  bring  himfelf  to  think,  or  imagine  that 
he  could  bring  others'  to  think,  fo  abfurdly  ! 
What  a  tafte,  what  a  heart  muft  he  poiTefs, 
whofe  delight  it  is,  to  reprefent  nature  as  a 
chaos,  and  man  as  a  monfler ;  to  fearch  for 
deformity  and  confufion,  where  others  re- 
joice in  the  perception  of  order  and  beauty ; 
and  to  feek  to  imbitter  the  happieft  moments 

of 
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of  human  life,  namely,  thofe  we  employ  in 
contemplating  the  works  of  creation,  and 
adorin;;  thtir  Author,  by  this  fuggeflion, 
equally  fahb  and  malevolent,  that  the  moral 
as  well  as  material  world,  is  nothing  but 
darknefs,  diifonance,  and  perplexity  ! 

*'  Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds 

*'  Perverfc,  all  monftrous,  all  prodigious  things, 

*'  Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worfe 

**  Than  fables  yet  hath  feign'd,  or  fear  conceivM  ! 

Were  this  fyftcm  a  true  one,  we  fhould  be 
little  obliged  to  him  who  gives  it  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  for  we  could  hardly  imagine  a  greater 
misfortune  than  fuch  a  cafl  of  underftandijg 
as  would  make  us  believe  it.  But  founded,  as 
it  is,  ill  words  mifunderllood,  and  fafts  mif- 
reprefented; — fupported,  as  it  is,  by  fophif-* 
try  fo  egregious,  and  often  fo  puerile,  that 
we  can  hardly  conceive  how  even  the  author 
himfelf  fhould  be  impofed  upon  by  it ;— 
— I'urcly  he  who  attempts  to  obtrude  it  on  ths 
weak  and  unwary,  muft  have  fomething  in. 
his  difpofnion,  which,  to  a  man  of  a  good 
heart,  or  good  taile,  can  never  be  the  object 
of  envy. 

We  are  told,  that  the  end  of  fcepticifm,  as 
it  was  taught  by  Pyrrho,  Sextus  Empiricus, 
and  other  ancients,  was  to  obtain  indlfturb^ 

ance. 
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ance,     I  know  not  whether  this  be  the  end 
our  modern  fceptics  have  in  view  ;   if  it  is, 
the  means    they  employ  for  attaining  it  are 
ftrangely   prepofterous.      If  the  profpe6t  of 
nature   exhibited    in   their   fyllems    produce 
tranquillity  or   indifturbance,    how  dreadful 
mufl  that  tranquillity  be !   It  is  like  that  of  a 
man,  turned  adrift  amidft  a   dark  and  tem- 
peftuous  ocean,  in  a  crazy  fkiff,  with  neither 
rudder  nor  compafs,    who,  exhaufted  by  the 
agitations  of  defpair  and  diftradlion,  lofes  at 
laft  all  fenfe  of  his  mifery,  and  becomes  to- 
tally ftupid.     In   fad,    the  only  thing,  that 
can  enable  fceptics  to  endure  exiftence,  is  in- 
fepfibility.     And  how  far   that  is   confiftent 
with  delicacy  of  mind,  let  thofe  among  them 
explain  who  are  ambitious  of  paffing  for  men 
of  tafte. 

It  is  remarked  by  a  very  ingenious  and 
amiable  writer,  that  **  many  philofophers 
**  have  been  infidels,  few  men  of  tafte  and 
**  fentiment  *."  This,  if  I  miftake  not, 
holds  equally  true  of  our  fceptics  in  philo- 
fophy,  and  infidels  in  religion  :  and  it  holds 
true  of  both  for  the  fame  reafon.  The  views 
and  expectations  of  the  infidel  and  fceptic  are 

fo 

*  Dr.    Gregory's   Comparative  View,    p.  201.  fourth  edi^ 
ftion. 
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Co  full  of  horror,  that  to  a  man  of  tafte,  that 
is,  of  fcnfibility  and  imagination,  they  are 
infupportablc.  On  the  otlicr  hand,  what 
true  rchgion  and  true  philofophy  didate  of 
God,  and  providence,  and  min,  is  fo  charm- 
ing, fo  ccnfonant  with  all  the  liner  and 
nobler  feelings  in  human  nature,  that  every 
man  of  tafle  who  hears  of  it  muft  w'lih  it  to 
be  true  :  and  I  never  yet  heard  of  one  perfon 
of  candour,  who  wiflied  to  find  the  evidence 
of  the  gofpcl  fatisfadory,  and  did  not  find  it 
fo.  Dull  imaginations  and  hard  hearts  can 
bear  the  thought  of  endlefs  confufion,  of  vir- 
tue depreficd  and  vice  triumphant,  of  an  uni- 
verfe  peopled  with  fiends  and  furies,  of  crea- 
tion annihilated,  and  ch.aos  reftored  to  re- 
main a  fcene  of  darknefs  and  f  ;litude  for  ever 
and  for  ever  :  but  it  is  not  fo  with  the  bene- 
volent and  tender-hearted.  Their  notions 
are  regulated  by  another  flandard  j  their 
hopes  and  fears,  their  joys  and  forrows,  are 
quite  of  a  different  kind. 

The  moral  powers  and  the  powers  of  tafle 
are  more  congenial  than  is  commonly  ima^ 
gined  ;  and  he  who  is  deftitute  of  the  latter 
will  ever  be  found  as  incapable  to  defcribe  or 
judge  of  the  former,  as  a  man  w^anting  the 
fenfeof  fmell  is  to  decide  concerning  reliines. 
Nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  **  a  little 
"  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."     If  we  are 

but 
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but  a  little  acquainted  with  one  part  of  a  com- 
plicated fyflem,  how  is  it  pofTible  for  us  to 
judge  aright,  either  of  the  nature  of  the 
whole,  or  the  iitnefs  of  that  part !  And  a 
little  knowledge  of  one  fmall  part  of  the 
mental  fyflem,  is  all  that  any  man  can  be  al- 
lowed to  have,  who  is  defecflive  in  imagina- 
tion, fenfibility,  and  the  other  powers  of  tafte. 
Yet,  as  ignorance  is  apt  to  produce  temerity, 
I  fhould  not  be  furprized  to  find  fuch  men 
moft  forward  to  attempt  reducing  the  philo- 
lophy  of  human  nature  to  fyftem:  and,  if  they 
made  the  attempt,  I  fhould  not  wonder  that 
they  fell  into  the  moft  important  miftakes. 
Like  a  fhort-fighted  landfcapc  painter,  they 
might  poflibly  delineate  fome  of  the  largeft 
and  rougheft  figures  with  tolerable  exadlnefs  : 
but  of  the  minuter  cbjedts,  fome  would 
wholly  efcape  their  notice,  and  others  appear 
blotted  and  diftorted,  on  which  nature  had 
beftowed  the  utmoft  delicacy  of  colour,  and 
harm.ony  of  proportion. 

The  modern  fceptical  philofophy  is  as  cor- 
rupt a  body  of  fcience  as  ever  appeared  in  the 
world.  And  it  deferves  our  notice,  that  the 
moft  confiderable  of  its  adherents  and  pro- 
moters were  more  eminent  for  fubtlety  of 
reafon,  than  for  fenfibility  of  tafte.  We 
know  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  Male- 
bran  ciiE,  of  whom  Mr.  D'Alembert  fays, 

that 
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that  he  could    not   read  the   moft    fublime 
verfcs  without  wearlnefs  and  difgull:  '*.     This 
was  ahb   the   cafe  with  another  author,  to 
whom   our   later   fceptics  are   more   obliged 
than    they  feem  willing  to  acknowledge,  I 
mean  Mr.   Hobbes;    whofe   tran(l:ition  of 
Plomer  bears  juft  fuch  a  refemLlance  to  the 
Iliad   and  Odyfley,    as  a   putrefying  carcafe 
bears  to  a  beautiful  aad  vigorous  human  bo- 
dy.    Of  the  tafte  of  our  later  fceptics,  1  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  from  his  own  obfervation. 
The  philofophy  of  the  mind,  if  fuch  as 
it  ought  to   be,  would  certainly  intereft  us 
more  than  any  other  fcience.    Are  the  fcepti- 
cal  treatifes  on  this  fubjed  interefling  ?    Do 
they  bring  conviftion  to  the  judgment,  or  de- 
light to  the  fancy  ?  Do  they  either  reach  the 
heart,  or  feem  to  proceed  from  it  ?  Do  they 
make  us  better  acquainted  with  ourfelve?,  or 
better  prepared  for  the  bufmefs  of  life  ?  Do 
they  not  rather  infeeble  and  harafs  the  foul, 
divert  its  attention  from  every  thing  that  can 
enlarge  and  improve  it,  give  it  a  difrelifh  for 
itfelf,  and  for  every  thing  elfe,  and  difqua- 
lify  it  alike  for  adion,  and  for  ufeful  know- 
ledge ? 

Other  caufes  might  be  affigned  for  the  pre- 
sent degeneracy  of    the   moral    fciences.     I 

ihall 
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fliall  mention  one,  which  I  the  rather  chufe 
to  take  notice  of,  and  infift  upon,  becaufe  it 
has  been  generally  overlooked.  Des  Car- 
tes and  Malebranche  introduced  the  fa- 
(hion,  which  continues  to  this  day,  of  ne- 
gleding  the  ancients  in  all  their  philofophi- 
cal  inquiries.  We  feem  to  think,  becaufe 
we  are  confefTedly  fuperior  in  fome  fciences, 
that  we  muft  be  fo  in  all.  But  that  this  is 
a  rafh  judgment,  may  eafily  be  made  appear, 
even  on  the  fuppofition,  that  human  genius 
is  nearly  the  fame  in  all  ages. 

When  accidental  difcovery,  long  expe- 
rience, or  profound  invefligation,  are  the 
means  of  advancing  a  fcicnce,  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  expecft,  that  the  improvements  of 
that  fcience  will  increafe  with  length  of 
time.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  natural 
philofophy,  natural  hiftory,  and  fome  parts 
of  m-athematical  learning,  the  moderns  are 
far  fuperior  to  the  ancients.  But  the  fcience 
of  human  nature,  being  attainable  rather  by 
intuition  than  by  deep  reafoning  or  nice  ex- 
periment, mull  depend  for  its  cultivation 
upon  other  caufes.  Different  ages  and  na- 
tions have  different  cufloms.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  fafhion  to  be  referved  and  afFeded,  at 
other  times  to  be  fimple  and  fmcere  :  fome- 
times,  therefore,  it  will  be  cafy,  and  at  other 
times  difficult,  to  gain  a  competent  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  of  human   nature  by  ohfcrvation.     In 
the  old  romances,  we  leek  for  human  nature 
in  vain;  the  manners   are   all  affeded;   pru- 
dery is  the  higheft,  and  almoft  the  only  orna- 
ment, of  the  woman;  and  a   fan taftical  ho- 
nour of  the  men ;  but   the   writers   adapted 
themfelves  to  the  prevailing  tafle,  and  paint- 
ed the  manners  as  they   faw  them.     In  our 
own  country,  we  have  feen  various  modes  of 
affcdiation,  fuccefluely  prevail   within  a  few 
years.     To    fay    nothing  of  prefent  times  j 
every  body   knov»'s,  how  much  pedantry,  li- 
bertinifm,  and   falfe  wit,  contributed  to  dif- 
guife  human  nature  in  the  laft  century.    And 
I  apprehend,  that  in  all  monarchies  one  mode 
or  other  of  artificial   manners    muft   always 
prevail ;  to  the  formation  of  which  the  cha-- 
radler  of  princes,  the  tafte  of  the  times,  and 
a  variety  of  other  caufes  will  co-operate. 

Montefquieu's  opinion,  that  the  courts  of 
monarchs  mufl  alwaysof  necelTity  be  corrupt, 
I  cannot  fubfcribe  to,  I  think,  that  virtue  may 
be,  and  fometimes  is,  the  principle  of  adlion, 
even  in  the  higheft  offices  of  monarchy :  my 
meaning  is,  that,  under  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, human  manners,  muft  generally  devi- 
ate, more  or  lefs,  from  the  fimpiicity  of  na- 
ture, and  that,  confequently,  human  feati- 
ments  muft  be  of  more  difficult  inveftigation 
than  under  fome  other  forms.  In  Courts,  it 
feems  requffite,  for  the   fake    of  that  order 

which 
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which  is  eflential  to  dignity,  to  eftablifh  cer- 
tain pundlilios  in  drefs,  language,  and  gefture: 
there  too,  the  mofl  inviolable  fecrecy  is  expe- 
dient; and  there,  where  men  are  always  un- 
der the  eye  of  their  fuperiors,  and  for  the  moft 
part  engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  ambition  or  in- 
tereft,  a  imoothnefs  of  behaviour  will  natu- 
rally take  place,  which,  among  perfons  of  or- 
dinary talents,  and  ordinary  virtue,  mufl  on 
many  occahons  degenerate  into  hypocrify. 
7  he  cuftoms  of  the  court  are  always  imitated 
by  the  higher  ranks  ;  the  middle  ranks  follow 
the  higher  ;  and  the  people  come  after  as  fail 
as  they  can.  It  is  however,  in  the  laft  men- 
tioned clafs,  where  nature  appears  with  the 
leafl  difguife:  but,  unhappily  for  moral  fci- 
ence,  the  vulgar  are  feldom  objeds  of  curio- 
iity,  either  to  our  philofophers,  or  hiilorians. 

The  influence  of  thefe  caufes,  in  diftin- 
guifhing  human  fentiments,  will,  I  prefume, 
be  greater  or  lefs,  according  as  the  monarchy 
partakes  more  or  lefs  of  democratical  princi- 
ples.— There  is,  indeed,  one  fet  of  fentiments, 
which  monarchy  and  modern  manners  are 
peculiarly  fitted  for  difclofing,  I  mean  thofe 
that  relate  to  gallantry :  but  whether  thefe 
-tend  to  make  human  nature  more  or  lefs 
known,  might  perhaps  bear  a.quell:ion. 

Modern  hiftory  ought,  on  many  accounts, 
to  intereft  us  more  than  the  antient.  It  de- 
scribes manners  that  are  familiar  to  us,  events 

whereof 
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whereof  we  fee  and  fed  the  confcqucnccs,  po- 
litical ellablidimfnts  on  which  our  property 
and  fecurity  depend,  and  places  and  pcr- 
fons  in  which  experience  or  tradition  has 
already  given  us  a  concern.  And  yet  I  be- 
lieve it  will  he  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  ancient  hiflories,  particularly  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  are  more  interefting  than 
thofe  of  later  times.  In  fid,  the  mofl  affec^l:- 
ing  part,  both  of  hiftory  and  of  poetry,  is  that 
which  bell:  difplays  the  charadlers,  manners, 
and  fentiments  of  men.  Hiftories  that  are 
deficient  in  this  rerpe<51:,  may  communicate 
inftrudion  to  the  geographer,  the  warrior,  the 
genealogill:,  and  the  politician ;  but  will 
never  pleafe  the  general  tafte,  becaufe  they 
excite  no  paffion,  and  awaken  no  fympathy. 
Nov^r,  1  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  per- 
fonages  defcribed  in  modern  hiftory  have, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  a  ftiffnefs  and  re- 
ferve  about  them,  which  doth  not  feem  to 
adhere  to  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  parti- 
cularly of  Greece.  I  will  not  fay,  that  our 
hiftorians  have  lefs  ability  or  lefs  induflry; 
but  I  would  fay,  that  democratical  govern- 
ments, like  thofe  of  ancient  Greece,  are  more 
favourable  to  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  con- 
fequently  to  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  than  our  modern  monarchies.  At 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  public  afTemblies,  the 
public  exercifes,  the  regular  attendance  given 

to 
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to  all  the  public  folemnities,  whether  religi- 
ous or  civil,  and  other  inftitutions  that  mieht 

o 

fee  mentioned,  gave  the  citizens  many  op- 
portunities of  being  well  acquainted  with  one 
another.  There  the  great  men  were  not 
cooped  up  in  palaces  and  coaches  5  they 
were  almoil  conftantiy  in  the  open  air,  and 
on  foot.  The  people  faw  them  every  day, 
converfed  with  them,  and  obferved  their  be- 
haviour in  the  hours  of  relaxion,  as  well  as 
of  bufinefs.  Themiftocles  could  call  every 
citizen  of  Athens  by  his  name ;  a  proof  that 
the  great  men  courted  an  univerfal  acquaint- 
ance. 

No  degree  of  genius  will  ever  make  one  a 
proficient  in  the  fcit;nce  of  man,  without  ac- 
cui^te  obfervation  of  human  nature  in  all  its 
varieties.  Homer,  the  greatefl:  mafter  in  this 
icience  ever  known,  pafied  the  mofl  of  his  life 
in  travelling  :  his  poverty,  and  other  misfor- 
tunes, made  him  often  dependent  on  the 
meaneft,  as  his  talents  recommended  him  to 
the  friend  (hip  of  the  greateft ;  lb  that  what 
he  fays  of  UlylTes  may  juftly  be  applied  to 
himfelf,  that  *'he  vifited  many  ftates  and  na- 
**  tions,  and  knew  the  charaders  of  many 
*'  men."  Virgil  had  not  the  fame  opportu- 
nities :  he  lived  in  an  age  of  more  refine- 
ment, and  was  perhaps  too  much  converfant 
in  courtly  life,  as  well  as  too  bafhful  in  his 
deportment,   and  delicate  in  bis  conftitution, 

to 
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to  ftudy  the  varieties  of  human  nature,  where 
in  a  monarchy   they   are    moll   coni'picious, 
namely    in    the   middle  and   lower  ranks   of 
maiikind.     Need  we   wonder,  then,  that  in 
the  dilpaly  of  charader  he   falls  fo  far  Ihort 
of  his  great  original  ?  Shake fpeare  was  flimi- 
liarly  acquainted  with  all  ranks  and  conditi- 
ons of  men  -,  without  which,   notwithftand- 
ing  his  unbounded  imagination,  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed,    that  he  could  have  fucceeded  fo 
well  in  delineating  every  fpccies  of   human 
charadcr,    from   the    conftable    to    the   mo- 
narch, from  the  hero  to  the  clown.     And  it 
deferves  our  notice,  that,  however  ignorant 
he  might  be  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  was  well 
acquainted,  by  tranllation,  with  iome  of  the 
ancients,    particularly    Plutarch,    whom    he 
feems  to  have  ftudied  with  much  attention, 
and   who  indeed  excels  all  hiftorians   in  ex- 
hibiting lively  and   interefting  views  of  hu- 
man nature.     Great   vicilTitudes  of  fortune 
gave   Fielding  an  opportunity  of  aflbciating 
with   all  clafles  of  men,  except   perhaps  the 
higheft,  whom  he  rarely  attempts  to  defcribe: 
Swift's    way  of  life  is   well    known  :   and   I 
have  been  told,  that  Congreve  ufed  to  mingle 
in  difguife  with  the  common  people,  and  pais 
whole  days  and  weeks  among  them. 

That  the  ancient  painters  and  fcatuaries  were 
in  many  refpeds  fuperior  to  the  modern,  is 
univerfally  allowed.    The  monuments  of  their 

genius 
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genius  that  flill  remain,  would  convince  us  of 
it,  even  though  we  were  to  fuppofe  the  accounts 
given   by  Pliny,  Lucian,  and  other  contem- 
porary  authors,  to    be  a   little  exaggerated. 
The   uncommon  fpirit  and  elegance  of  their 
attitudes  and  proportions  are  obvious   to  gvq^ 
ry  eye  :   and  a  great  mafter  feems  to  think, 
that  modern   artifts,    though  they  ought  to 
imitate,  can  never  hope  to  equal  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  ideas,  or  the  beauty  of  their 
figures*.     To  account  for  this,  we  need  not 
fuppofe,  that  human   genius   decays    as  the 
world    grows    older.     It    may    be   afcribed, 
partly  to  the  fuperior  elegance  of  the  human 
form  in  thofe   days,  and  partly  to  the  artifts 
having  then  better   opportunities  of  obferv- 
ing  the  human   body,  free  from  the  incum- 
brances of  drefs,  in  all  the  varieties  of  action 
and    motion.     The  ancient  difcipline  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,   particularly    the    for- 
mer, v/as  admirably  calculated  for  improving 
the   human  body  in    health,   ftrength,  fwift- 
nefs,  flexibility,  and  grace.      In  thefe  refpedls, 
therefore,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  excel  the 
moderns,  whofe  education  and  manners  tend 
rather  to   enervate  the  body,  and   cramp  all 
its  faculties.     And  as  the  ancients  performed 
their    exercifes    in    public,     and    performed 
many  of  them  naked,  and  thought  it  honour- 
able 

*  Frvfiioy,  De  Arte  Graplnca,  Iin»  190. 
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able  to  excel  in  them  ;  as  their  cloathing  was 
much  Ids  cumbcrfome  than  our  Gothic 
npparcl,  and  Hiowed  the  body  to  more  ad- 
vantage; it  mull  be  allowed,  that  their  pain- 
ters and  llatuaries  had  far  better  opportuni- 
ties of  obfervation  thm  ours  enjoy,  who  fee 
nothin":  but  aukward  and  lang-uid  fiorures,  dif- 
gulled  by  an  unweildy  and  ungraceful  attire. 

Will  it  not,  then,  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  ancients  may  have  excelled  the  moderns 
in  the  fcicnce  of  human  nature,  providv^d  it 
can  be  ihown,  that  they  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  obferving  it  ?  That  this   was  the 
cafe,  appears    from  what    has    been  already 
faid.     And  that   they  really  excelled   us  in 
this  fcience,  will   not  be  doubted  by   ihofe 
who  acknowledge  their  fuperiority  in  rheto- 
ric and  critic ifm  ;  two  arts  which  are  found- 
ed in   the   philofophy  of  the  human   mind- 
But  a  more  diredl  proof  of  the  point  in  que- 
flion  may  be  had  in  the  writings  of  Homer, 
Plutarch,     and    the    Socratic    philofophers ; 
v/hich.  for  their  admirable  oiiftures  of  hu- 
man  nature  in  its  genuine  fimplkity,  are  not 
cquaiicd  by  any  eompofitions  of  a  later  date,- 
Of  xA^rillotle  1  hy  nothing.     We  are  aflured- 
by  thofe  \vho  have  read  his  works,  that  no 
author  ever  underllood  human  nature  better 
than  he.     Fielding  himfelf  *  pays  him  this 
F  f  com- 
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compliment ;  and  his  teftimony  will  be  al- 
lowed to  have  confiderable  weight. 

Let  me  therefore  recommend  it  to  thofe 
philofophers  who  may  hereafter  make  human 
nature  the  fubjed  of  their  fpeculation,  to 
iludy  the  ancients  more  than  our  modern 
fceptics  feem  to  have  done.  If  we  fet  out, 
like  the  author  oi  The  Treatife  of  Human 
Nature,  with  a  fixed  purpofe  to  advance  as 
many  paradoxes  as  poflible ;  or  with  this 
ibolifli  conceit,  that  men  in  all  former  ages 
were  utter  Grangers  to  themfelves,,  and  to 
one  another;  and  that  we  are  the  firfl  of 
our  fpecies  on  whom  Nature  has  bdlowed 
any  glimmerings  of  difcernment;  we  may 
depend  on  it,  that  in  proportion  as  our  vanity 
and  arrogance  are  great,  our  fuccefs  will  be 
fmall.  It  will  be,  like  that  of  a  mufician, 
who  fhould  take  it  in  his  head,  that  Co- 
relii  had  no  tafte  in  counterpoint,  nor  Han- 
del or  Jackfon  any  genius  for  melody  ;  of  an 
epic  poet,  vs^ho  (hould  fancy  that  HomeCy 
Viro-il,  and  Milton,  were  very  bad  writers  ; 
or  of  a  painter,  who  Should  fuppofe  all  his 
brethren  of  former  times  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  the  colours,  lineaments,  and 
proportions  of  vifible  objects. 

If  Columbus,  before  he  fet  out  on  his  fa- 
mous expedition  to  the  weftern  v/orld,  had 
amufed    himfelf   with  writing  a  hiHory   of 
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the  countries  he  was  going  to  viiit  j  would 
the  lovers  of  truth,  and  interpreters  of  na- 
ture, have  received  any  improvement  or  fa- 
tisfa(5lion  from  fuch  a  fpeeimen  of  his  inge- 
nuity ?  And  is  not  the  fyftem  which,  with- 
t)ut  regard  to  experience,  a  philofopher  frames 
in  his  clofct,  concerning  the  nature  of  man, 
equally  frivolous  ?  If  Columbus^  in  fuch  a 
hiftory,  had  defcribed  the  Americans  with 
two  heads,  cloven  feet,  wings,  and  a  fcarlet 
complexion ;  and,  after  vifiting  them,  and 
finding  his  defcription  falfe  in  every  particu- 
lar, had  yet  publiflied  that  defcription  to  the 
world,  affirming  it  to  be  true,  and  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledging,  that  it  did  not 
Correfpond  with  his  experience  j  I  know  not 
whether  mankind  would  have  been  mofl;  dif- 
pofed  to  blame  his  difingenuity,  to  laught  at 
his  abfurdity,  or  to  pity  his  want  of  under- 
ftanding.  And  yet  we  have  known  a  meta- 
phvlician  to  contrive  a  fyftem  of  human  na- 
ture, and,  though  fenfible  that  it  did  not 
correfpond  with  the  real  appearances  of  hu- 
Inan  nature,  deliver  it  to  the  v/orld  as  in- 
controvertible truth ;  we  have  heard  this 
fyilem  applauded  as  a  mafter-piece  of  ge- 
nius, and  admitted  as  incontrovertible  truth; 
and  we  have  feen  the  experience  of  indivi- 
duals, the  univerfal  confent  of  nations,  the 
acxumukted  wifdom  of  ages,  and  every  prin- 
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fiple  in  philofophy,  every  truth  in  religion^ 
and  every  dictate  of  common  fenfe,  facrificed 
to  this  contemptible  and  felf-contradidory 
chimera. 

I  would  further  recommend  it  to  our  mo-* 
ral  philofoph€P9,  to  ftudy  themfelves  with 
candour  and  attention,  and  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  mankind,  efpecially  with 
thofe  whofe  manners  retain  moft  of  the  truth 
and  finiplicity  of  nature.  Acquaintance  with 
the  ereat  makes  a  man  of  fafhion,  but  wiU 
not  make  a  philofopher.  They  who  are  am- 
bitious to  merit  this  appellation,  think  no- 
thing below  them  which  the  author  of  na- 
ture has  been  pleafed  to  create,  to  preferve, 
and  to  adorn. — Away  with  this  pafTion  for 
fyftem-building  !  it  is  pedantry  i  away  with 
this  lull:  of  paradox  !  it  is  prefumption.  Be 
equally  afl^tamed  of  dogmatical  prejudice, 
and  iceptical  increduhty  ;  for  both  are  as 
remote  from  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy, 
as  bullying  and  cowardice  from  true  va- 
lour. 

It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  man  is  fufficieut  for  the  phi- 
-loibpher  ;  and  that  this  particular  knowledge 
which  we  recommend,  is  neceffary  only  fcr 
the  novciift  and  poet.  But  let  it  be  rerneir- 
bered,  that  many  important  errors  in  moriil 
philofophy  have  arifen  from  the  want  of  this 

par- 
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particular  knowledge  ;  and  that   it  is  by  too 
little,  not  by  too  much  experience,  by  Ican- 
ty,  not  by  copious,  indui^tion,  that  philolo- 
phy  is  corrupted.     Men  have  rarely  framed 
a  fyftem,  without  firfl  con ful ting  experience 
in  regard  to  fome  few  obvious  fads.     We  are 
apt  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  notions 
that    prevail  within  our  own  narrow  circle  ; 
but  we  mull:  quit  that  circle  if  we  would  di- 
vert ourfelves  of  prejudice,  as  we  muft  go 
from  home  if  we  would  get  rid  of  our  pro- 
vincial accent.      *'  Horace    aifcrts   wifdom 
**  .and  good  fenfe  to  be  the  fource  and  prin- 
**  ciple   of   good    writing  ;    for   the  attain- 
**  ment   of   which   he    pr-efcribes   a  careful 
**  ftudy  of  the  Socratic,  that  i-s,  -moral  wif- 
■**  jdom,  and  a   thoroi^gh  acquaintance  with 
**  human    nature     that    great   exemplar    of 
"  manners,  as  he^nely  calJs  i^i  or,  in  other 
**  words,  a  wide  extenlive  view  of  real  prac- 
*'  tical    life.     The  joint  dire<5tion    of  thefe 
^*  two,"  I  quote  the  words  of  an  admirable 
critic  and   moft  ingenious  philofopher,  **  as 
'*  means  of  acquiring  moral  knowledge,    is 
**  perfedlly  necellary.   For  the  former,  when 
**  alone,  is  apt  to  grow  abftraded  and  un- 
**  affeding;    the    latter,    uninrtructing  and 
**  fuperficial.     The  philofopher  talks  with- 
■**  out  experience,  and  the  man  of  the  world 
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*'  without  principles.  United  they  fupply 
**  each  other's  defeats ;  while  the  man  of  the 
"  world  borrows  fo  much  of  the  philofopher, 
'*  as  to  be  able  to  adjuft  the  fevcral  fenti- 
**  ments  with  precilion  and  exadlnefs  ;  and 
"  the  philofopher  fo  much  of  the  man  of 
**  the  world,  as  to  copy  the  manners  of 
"  life  (which  we  can  only  do  by  experience) 
*'  with  truth  and  fpirit.  Both  together  fur- 
**  nifh  a  thorough  and  complete  comprehen- 
**  fion  of  human  life  *," 

That  I  may  not  be  thought  a  blind  ad- 
mirer of  antiquity,  I  would  here  crave  the 
reader's  indulgence  for  one  fhort  digreflion 
more,  in  order  to  put  him  in  mind  of  an 
important  error  in  morals,  inferred  from  par- 
tial and  inaccurate  experience,  by  no  lets  a 
perfon  than  Ariftotle  himfelf.  He  argues, 
"  That  men  of  little  genius,  and  great  bo- 
**  dily  ftrength,  are  by  nature  defined  to 
**  ferve,  and  thofe  of  better  capacity,  to  com- 
*'  raand  ;  that  the  natives  of  Greece,  and  of 
**  fome  other  countries,  being  naturally  fu- 
**  perior  in  genius,  have  a  natural  right  to 
**  empire  j  and  that  the  reft  of  mankind, 
*'  being  naturally  ftupid,  are  .deftined  to  la- 
**  hour   and   flavery  -f."     This  reafoning  is 

now, 
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now,  alas!  of  little  advantage  to  Ariftotle's 
toiintrymcn,  who  have  for  many  ages  been 
doomed  to  that  flavcry,  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, nature  had  deftined  them  to  impofe  on 
others  ;  and  many  nations  whom  he  would 
have  configned  to  everlafting  ftupidity,  have 
fhown  themfelves  equal  in  genius  to  the  mofl: 
exalted  of  human  kind.  It  would  have  been 
more  worthy  of  Ariflotle,  to  have  inferred 
man's  natural  and  univerfal  right  to  liberty, 
from  that  natural  and  univerfal  pafTion  with 
which  men  defire  it,  and  from  the  falutary 
confequences  to  learning,  to  virtue,  and  to 
£very  human  improvement,  of  which  it  never 
fails  to  be  produdive.  He  wanted,  perhaps, 
to  devife  fome  excufe  for  fervitudej  a  practice 
-which,  to  their  eternal  reproach,  both  Greeks 
and  Romans  tolerated  even  in  the  days  of 
their  glory. 

Mr.  Hume  argues  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner in  regard  to  the  fuperiorlty  of  white  men 
over  black.  "  I  am  apt  to  fufpecfl,"  fays  he, 
**  the  negroes,  and  in  general  all  the  other 
**  fpecies  of  men,  (for  there  are  four  or  five 
**  different  kinds),  to  be  naturally  inferior 
*'  to  the  whites.  There  fiever  was  a  civil iz- 
**  ed  nation  of  any  other  complexion  than 
**  white,  nor  even  any  individual  eminent  ei- 
*'  ther  in  adtion  or  fpeculation.  A'^  inge- 
•'  nious  manufactures  among  them,  jio  arts. 
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*'  no  fciences. — There  are  negroe-flave?  dif- 
**  perfed  all  over  Europe,  of  which  none  ever 
**  difcovered  any  fymptons  of  ingenuity  *." 
Thefe  aflertions  are  ftrong ;  but  I  know  not 
whether  they  have  any  thing  clfe  to  recom- 
rnend  them. — For,  firft,  though  true,  they 
would  not  prove  the  point  in  queftion,  ex^ 
cept  it  were  alfo  proved,  that  the  Africans 
and  Americans,  even  though  arts  and  fci- 
ences were  introduced  among  them,  would 
flijl  remain  unfafceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
as  favage  two  thoufand  years  ago,  as  thofe 
of  Africa  and  America  are  at  this  day.  To 
civilize  a  nation,  is  a  work  which  requires 
long  time  to  accomplifh.  Aqd  one  may  as 
well  fay  of  an  infant,  that  he  can  never  be- 
come a  man,  as  of  a  nation  now  barbarous, 
that  it  never  can  be  civilized. — Secondly,  of 
the  fad:s  here  afierted,  no  man  could  hav.e 
fuiilcient  evidence,  except  from  a  perfonal 
acquaintance  with  all  the  negroes  that  i.ow 
are,  or  ever  were,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
Thefe  people  write  no  hiftories ;  and  all  the 
reports  of  all  the  travellers  that  ever  vifited 
them,  will  not  amount  to  any  thing  like  a 
proof  of  what  is  here  affirmed. — But,  thirdly, 
we  know  that  thefe   affertions    are  not   true. 

The 
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The  empires  of  Peru  and   Mexico  c  nld  not 
have  been   governed,  nor    the   merropolis   of 
the  latter  built   after  fo    fi ngular  a    manner, 
in    the  middle  of  a  lake,  without    men   emi- 
nent both  for  adion  and  fpeculation.     Every 
body  has    heard   of  the   magnificence,  good 
government,  and    ingenuity,  ot  the   ancient 
Peruvians.       The    Africans    and    Americans 
are  known   to    have     many    ingenious   ma- 
nuiad:ures    and    arts     among    them,     which 
even  Europeans  would  find   it    no  eafy   mat- 
ter  to  imitate.      Sciences    indeed  they   have 
none,  becaufe  they   have   no  letters  ;   but   ia 
oratory,  fome  of  them,   particularly  the   in- 
dians   of  the    Five    Nations,  are    faid  to    be 
greatly    our  fuperiors.       It    will    be   readily 
allowed,   that  the  condition  of  a  flave  is  not 
favourable  to  genius   of  any  kind ;  and   yer, 
the  negroe-flaves  difperfed  over  Europe,  have 
often  difcovered  fymptoms  of  ingenuity,  not- 
withilanding    their    unhappy   circumftances. 
They   become  excellent  handicraftfmen,  and 
practical    m.ulicians,  and   indeed    learn  every 
thing  their  mafters  are  at  pains  to  teach  them, 
, perfidy  and  debauchery  not  excepted.     That 
a  negroe-flave,  whocan  neither  re.id  nor  write, 
nor  fpeak    sny    European   language,  who  is 
not  permitted   to  do  any  thing  but  what  his 
mafter  commands,  and  who  has   not  a  finite 
friepd  on  earth,  but  is  univerfally  confidered 

and 
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and  treated  as  if  he  were  of  a  fpecies  infe- 
rior to  the  human ; — that  fuch  a  creature 
fhould  fo  diflinguifli  himfelf  among  Euro- 
peans, as  to  be  talked  of  through  the  world 
for  a  man  of  genius,  is  furely  no  reafonable 
expectation.  To  fuppofe  him  of  an  inferior 
fpedes,  becaufe  he  does  not  thus  diftinguilh 
himfelf,  is  juft  as  rational,  as  to  fuppofe  any 
private  European  of  an  inferior  fpecies,  be- 
caufe he  has  not  raifed  himfelf  to  the  condi- 
tion  of   royalty. 

Had  the  Europeans  been  deftitute  of  the 
arts  of  writing,  and  working  in  iron,  they 
might  have  remained  to  this  day  as  barba- 
rous as  the  natives  of  Africa  and  America. 
Nor  is  the  invention  of  thefe  arts  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  our  fuperior  capacity.  The  genius 
of  the  inventor*  is  not  always  to  be  eftimated 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  inven- 
tion. Gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's  com- 
pafs,  have  produced  wonderful  revolutions 
in  human  affairs,  ^nd  yet  were  accidental 
difcoveries.  Such,  probably,  were  the  firft 
effays  in  writing,  and  working  in  iron.  Sup- 
pofe  them  the  effeds  of  contrivance  j  they 
were  at  leaft  contrived  by  a  few  individuals  ; 
and  if  they  required  a  fuperiority  of  under- 
ftanding,  or  of  fpecies,  in  the  inventors,  thofe 
inventors,  "nvl  their  defcendents,  are  the  only 

per-- 
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perfons  who   can  lay  claim  to   ihe  honour  of 
tliac  fupcriority. 

That  every  pradlice  and  fentimcnt  is  har- 
baroiis  which  is  not  according  to  the  ufagcs 
of  modern  Europe,  fcenis  to  be  a  fundamen- 
tal maxim  with  many  of  our  critics  and  phi- 
lofophcrs.  Their  rcrmarks  often  put  us  in 
mind  of  the  fable  of  the  man  and  the  lion. 
If  negroes  or  Indians  were  dilpofcd  to  recri- 
minate; if  a  Lucian  or  a  Voltaire  from  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  or  from  the  Five  Nations^ 
were  to  pay  us  a  vifit ;  what  a  pidure  of 
European  manners  migiit  he  prefent  to  his 
countrymen  at  his  return  !  Nor  would  cari- 
catura,  or  exaggeration,  be  ncceflary  to  ren- 
der it  hideous.  A  plain  hiftorical  account 
of  fomc  of  our  njod  fafliionable  duellifls, 
gamblers,  and  adulterers,  (to  name  no  more), 
would  exhibit  fpecimens  of  brutlih  barbarity 
and  fottilh  infatuation,  fuch  as  might  vie 
with  any  that  ever  appeared  in  Kamfthatka, 
CaHfornia,  or  the  land  of  Hottentots. 

It  i?  cafy  to  fee  with  what  views  fome  mo- 
dcrn  authors  throw  out  thefe  hints  to  prove 
the  natural  inferiority  of  negroes.  But  let 
c\'er  friend  to  humanity  pray,  that  they  may 
be  difappointed.  Britons  are  famous  for  ge- 
nerofity ;  a  virtue  in  which  it  is  eafy  for 
them  to  excel  both  the  Romans  and  the 
Greeks.     Let  it  never  be  faid,  that  flavery 

is 
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is  countenanced  by  the  bravefl:  and  mort:  ge- 
nerous people  on  earth  ;  by  a  people  who  are 
animated  with  that  heroic  pafTion,  the  love 
of  liberty,  beyond  all  nations  ancient  or  mo- 
dern; and  the  fame  of  whofe  toilfome,  but 
unwearied,  perfevcrance,  in  vindicating,  at 
the  expence  of  life  and  fortune,  the  facred 
rights  of  mankind,  will  ftrike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  fycophants  and  tyrants,  and  excite 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  good 
men  to  the  latefl  pofterity. 


CHAP.       III. 

Confequences  of  Metaphyseal  Scepticifm. 


AFTER  all,  it  will  perhaps  be  objeded 
**•  ^  to  this  difcourfe,  that  I  have  laid  too 
much  ftrefs  upon  the  confequences  of  meta- 
phyfical  abfurdity,  and  reprefented  them  as 
much  more  dangerous  than  they  are  found 
to  be  in  fa6l.  1  fliall  be  told,  that  many  of 
the  controverfies  in  metaphyfick  are  merely 
verbal ;  and  the  errors  proceeding  from  them 
of  fo  abfiracl  a  nature,  that  philofophers  run 
little  rifle,  L»nd  the  vulgar  no  rifk  at  all,  of 

be- 
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being  influenced    by  tbem    in  pradtice.      It 
will   be   laid,   that  I  never  heard  of  any  man 
who  fell  a  facrifice  to  Berkeley's  lyft'^m, 
by   breaking   his  neck  over  a  material  preci- 
pice, which   he   had  taken  for  an  ideal  one ; 
nor  of  any  Fatalift,  vvhofc  murals  were,  upon 
the  whole,   more  exceptionable  than  thofe  of 
the  afferters  of  free  agency  :  in  a  word,  that 
whatever  tttctl   fuch   tenets  may  have  upon 
the  underftanding,  they  feldom  or  never  pro- 
duce any  fcnfible  effc(fts  upon  the  heart.     In 
confidering   this   objedlon,    I  muft    confine 
myfelf  to  a  few  topics ;    for  the  fubjed:    to 
which  it  leads  is  of  vaft  extent.     The  influ- 
ence of    the    metaphylical    fpirit   upon   art, 
fcience,    and   manners,    would   furnifh  mat- 
ter for  a  large  treatifc.     It  will  fuffice  at  pre- 
fcnt  to  (liow,  that  metaphylical  errors  are  not 
harmlcfs,    but   may    produce,    and    actually 
have  produced,  fome  very  important  and  in- 
terefling  ccnfequences. 

I  begin  with  an  obfervation  often  made, 
and  indeed  obvious  enough,  namely.  That 
happinefs  is  the  end  of  our  being  ;  and  that 
knowledge,  and  even  truth  itfelf,  are  valu- 
able only  as  they  tend  to  promote  it.  Every 
ufelefs  itudy  is  a  pernicious  thing  ;  becaufe  it 
wafles  our  time,  and  mifemploys  our  facul- 
ties. To  prove  that  metaphyfical  abfurdi- 
ties  do  no  good,  would  therefore  iufficiently 

juftify 
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juilify  the  prefent  undertaking.  But  it  re- 
quires no  deep  fagacity  to  be  able  to  prcve 
a  great  deal  more. 

We  acknowledge,  however,  that  all  me* 
taphyfical  errors  are  not  equally  dangerous* 
Inhere  is  an  obfcurity  in  the  abflrad:  fLiences^ 
as  they  are  commonly  taught,  which  is  often 
no  bad  prcfervative  againfi  their  influence. 
This  obfcurity  is  fometimcs  unavoidable,  on 
account  of  the  infufficiehcy  of  language  ; 
fometimes  It  is  owing  to  the  fpiritlefs  or 
flovenly  flyle  of  the  writer  :  and  fometimes 
it  is  affected  j  as  when  a  philofopher,  from 
prudential  confiderations,  thinks  fit  to  dif- 
guife  any  occafional  attack  on  the  religion 
or  laws  of  his  country,  by  fome  artful  equi- 
vocation, in  the  form  of  allegory,  dialogue, 
or  fable  **  The  Ayle  of  7 he  trcatlje  of  Hu- 
man 

•  Mr.  Hume  is  not  unacquaiiit^cl  \vitli  this  piece  of  policy, 
tiis  apology  for  Atheilm  he  delivers  by  tJie  montli  ui  ■a.  friend, 
j»n  the  way  of  conference,  prefaced  with  a  declaration,  that 
though  lie  cannot  by  any  means  approve  many<if  the  I'cp.timfnts 
of  that  friend,  yet  he  thinks  they  bear  fome  relation  to  the 
-chain  of  reafoning  carried  on  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  Human 
Nature.  He  had  fumething.  it  feenis,  to  fay  agiiinft  his  Maiccr, 
"which  he  modcftly  acknowledges  to  be  curious,  and  wofthy  of 
attention,  and  \\hich  he  thought,  no  dojbt,  to  be  mighty  (inart 
and  clcTCr.  To  call  it  what  it  really  is,  An  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate Athcifm,  or  what  he  piobifbly  tlicig'it  it,  A  vindication 
ofAtheilin,  feemed  d^jigerous,  Eni.V  might  diiguf^  many  of  hit 
yell-meaning  readers.  He  calls  it,  therefoi-e,.'?;/  FiL.y  on  a  Pat' 
t\eiiiar  Providsncs  and  a  Future  Stats, ii\i\j  nuts-his  capital  argir- 
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Nuin  Niiturc  is  fo  exceedingly  obfcure  and  un- 
intcrefting,  that  if  the  author  had  not  in  his 
Effays  rcpubUriied  the  capital  docflrines  of  that 
work  in  a  Ayle  more  elegant  and  fprightly,  a 
confutation  of  them  would  have  been  altoge- 
ther unneceflary  :  their  uncouth  and  gloomy 
afpe(ft  would  have  deterred  moft  people  from 
courting  their  acquaintance.  And,  after  all, 
tho'  this  author  is  one  of  the  deadliefl:,  he  is 
not  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  religion.  Bolingbroke,  his  inferior 
in  fubtlety,  but  far  fuperior  in  wit,  eloquence, 
and  knowledge  of  mankind,  is  more  dan- 
gerous, becaufe  more  entertaining.  So  that 
though  the  reader  may  be  difpofed  to  applaud 
the  patriotlfm  of  the  grand  jury  of  Weft- 
minfler,  who  prefented  the  poflhumous 
works  of  that  Noble  Lord  as  a  public  nui- 
fance,  he  muft  be  fenfible,  that  there  was 
no  necefiity  for  affixing  any  fuch  iligma  to 
the  philofophical  writings  of  the  Scottifli  au- 
thor.    And    yet  it  cannot  be   denied,    that 

even 

ttients  in  the  mouth  of  another  perfon :  thus  proviJing,  by  the 
fame  generous,  candid,  aad  manly  expedient,  a  fiiaie  For  the 
unwary  reader,  and  an  evafion  for  himfelf.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
afked,  what  I  mean  by  the  word  Atht'tjl  ?  1  anfwer,  A  rea- 
fonable  creature,  who  difjellcves  the  beijig  ot'God,  or  thinks  it 
inconfiftent  with  found  reafon,  to  believe,  that  the  Great  Firft 
Caufe  is  perfect  in  hoUnefs,  power,  wifilom,  judicc,  and  bene. 
ficence, — it  a  fpei,ulative  Atheift  ;  and  he  who  endeavours  to 
inftil  the  fame  unbelief  into  othe«;  is  a  practical  Atheift. 
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even  thcfe,  notwithftanding  their  obfcurity, 
have  done  mifchief  enough  to  make  every 
ibber-min*ded  perfon  carneftly  wi(h,  that 
they  had  never  exiftcd. 

Further,    fome   metaphyseal  errors  are  fo 
grofsly  abfurd,  that  there  is  hardly  a   pof1\- 
bility  of  then*  perverting  cur  condadl.     Such, 
confidcred  in  itielf,    is  the  dodrine  of    the 
non-exiftence  of   matter;  which  no  man  in 
his  fenfes  Vv-as  ever  capable  of  believing  for  a 
lingle  moment.     Pyrrho  was  a   vain  hypc- 
crite  :    he   took  it  in   his  head  to  fay,   that 
he  belitved  nothing,  becaufe  he  wanted   to 
be  taken  notice  of :    he  affedted,  too,  to  atft 
up  to   this    pretended   diibelief ;    and  would 
not  of  his  own  accord   iicp  afide  to  avoid  a 
dog,  a   chariot,    or   a   precipice  :   but  he  al- 
ways took  care  to  have  fome  friends   or  fer- 
vants  at  hand,  whofe  bufmefs  it  v/as  to  keep 
the   philofopher  out  of  harm's  way.-^That 
the  univerfe  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  impref- 
fions  and  ideas  unperccived  by  any  fubiljinc©, 
is  another  of  thofe  profound  niyileries,  from 
which  we  need  not  apprehend  much  danger ; 
becaafe  it  is  fo  perfedily  abfurd,  that  no  words 
hut  fuch  as  imply  a   contradiction,  will   ex- 
pi;cfs  it.     I   know  not  whether  the  abfurdlty 
of  a  {yftem  was  ever  before  urged  as  an  apo- 
logy for  its  author.     But  it  is  better  to  be 
abfurd  than  mifchievous  :  and  happy  it  were 

for 
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for  the  world,  and  much  to  tlic  credit  of 
foine  pcrlbns  now  in  it,  if  metaphyficians 
were  chargeable  with  nothing  worfe  thaa 
flbfurdity. 

Again,    certain   errors   in   our    theories  of 
human  nature,  confidered   in  themfclves,  are 
in  fome  mcafure  harmlefs,   when  the  princi- 
ples that  oppofe  their  influence  arc  ftrong  and 
acTtive.     A  gentle   difpofition,  confirmed  ha- 
bits of  virtue,  obedience  to  law,   a  regard  to 
order,  or  even  the  fear  of  punifhment,  often, 
prove     antidotes      to     metaphyfical     poifon. 
When   Fatality  has  thefe  principles  to  com- 
bat, it  may  puzzle   the  judgment,  but  will 
not  corrupt  the  heart.     Natural  inftincfb  ne- 
ver fails  to  oppofe  it  -,  all  men  believe  them- 
felves   free   agents,    as  long  at  leaft  as  they 
keep   clear  of  metaphyfic  -,  nay,  fo  powerful 
is  the  fentiment  of  moral  liberty,   that  I  can- 
not think  it  v/as  ever  entirely  fubdued  in  any 
rational  being.     But  if  it  were  fubdued,   (and 
furely  no  Fatalift  will  acknowledge  it  invin- 
cible);   if  the  oppofite   principles   fhould   at 
the  fame  time  ceafe  to  a6l  -,  and  if  debaucherv, 
bad  example,   and  licentious  writings,  fhouid 
extinguilh    or    weaken    the    fenfe    of  duty  ; 
what  might  not  be   apprehended   from  men 
who  are  above  law,  or  can  fcreen  themfelves 
from   punifhment  ?  What  virtue  is  to  be  ex- 
peded  from  a  being   who    believes    itfelf  a 
G  2  mere 
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mere  machine  ?  If  I  were  perfuaded,  that  the 
evil  I  commit  is  impofed  upon  me  by  fatal 
neceflity,  I  fhould  think  repentance  as  ab- 
furd  as  Xerxes  fcourging  the  waves  of  the 
HcUefpont ;  and  be  as  little  difpofed  to  form 
refolutions  of  amendment,  as  to  contrive 
fchemes-  for  preventing  the  frequent  eclipfes 
cf  the  fatsllites  of  Jupiter.  Every  author 
who  publilhes  an  efTay  in  behalf  of  Fatality, 
is  willing  to  run  the  rifle  of  bringing  all  men 
over  to  his  opinion.  What  if  this  fliould  be 
the  confequence  ?  If  it  be  pofTible  to  make 
one  reafonable  creature  a  Fatalifl,  may  it  not 
be  pofiible  to  make  many  fuch  ?  And  would 
this  be  a  matter  of  little  or  no  moment  ?  It  is 
demonllrable,  that  it  would  not.  But  we 
have  already  explained  ourfelves  on  this 
head. 

Other  metaphyfical  errors  there  are,  which, 
though  ihty  do  not  flrike  more  direcflly  at 
the  foundations  of  virtue,  are  more  apt  to 
influence  m^ankind,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo 
vigoroufly  counteratfted  by  any  particular 
propenfity.  Vv  hat  fliali  v»'e  fay  to  the  theory 
of  Hoboes,  vvho  makes  the  dillinclion  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue  to  be  whollv  artificial, 
without  any  foundation  in  the  divine  will,  or 
human  conllitution,  and  depending  entirely 
pn  the  arbitrary  laws  of  human  governors  ? 
According  to  this  account,   no  adion  that  is 

com- 
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commainlcd  by  a  king  can  be  vitious,  and 
none  viituous  except  warranted  by  tliat  au- 
thority. Were  this  opinion  univerfal,  what 
could  deter  men  frotn  fecret  wickednefs,  or 
fuch  as  is  not  cognifable  by  law  ?  What 
could  relirain  governors  from  the  utmoft  in- 
foJence  of  tyranny  ?  What  but  a  miracle 
could  hvc  the  human  race  from  perdition  ? 

In   the  preface  to  one  of  Mr.  PIume's  late 
publications,  we  are  prefenUid  with   an  ela- 
borate panegyric  on  the  author.     **  Ke  hath 
"  exerted,    lays   the  writer   of   the    preface, 
**  thofe  great   talents  he  received  from  Na- 
**  ture,    and    the    acquifitions    he   made    by 
**  iludy,  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  in  pro- 
"  moting  the  good  of  mankind."     A  noble 
encomium  indeed  !  If  it  be  a  true  one,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  a  Douglas,  a  Campbell,  a 
Gerard.,  a  Pveid,  and  fome  others,  who  have 
attacked  feveral  of  Mr.  Hume's  opinions,  and 
proved   them   to   be  coritrary   to  truth,    and 
fubverfive  of  the  good  of  mankind  ?  I  thought 
indeed,    that    the   works    of  thofe   excellent 
Vv'ritcrs  had   given    great  fatlsfadion    to    the 
fi'iends  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  done  an  im- 
portant fcrvice  to  fociety :   but,  if  I  believe 
this  prefacer,  I  inuft  look  on   them,  as  well 
as  on  this  attempt  of  my  own,   with  detefta- 
ticn  and  horror.     But  before  fo  great  a  change 
in  my  fentiments  can  take  place,  it  v/ill  be 

neceliafy 
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necefiary,  that  Mr.  Hume  prove,  to  my  fa- 
tisfadion,  that  he   is   neither  the  author  nor 
the  publiflier  of  the  E[]ays  that  bear  his  name, 
nor  of  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature.     For  I 
will  not  take  it  on   his,    nor  on  any  man's 
word,  that  religion,  both  revealed  and  natu- 
ral, and  all  convidtion  in  regard  to  truth,  are 
detrimental    to   mankind.     And   it   is    moft 
certain,  that  he,  if  he  is  indeed  the  author 
of  thofe   EfTays,  and   of  that  Treatife,  hath 
exerted  his  great  talents,  and  employed  feve- 
ral  years  of  his  life,  in  endeavouring  to  per- 
fuade  the   world,  that  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  natural  religion  are  irrational,  and  the 
proofs  of  revealed  religion  fuch  as  ought  not 
to  fatisfy  an  impartial  mind;  and  that  there  is 
net  in  any  fcience  an  evidence  of  truth  fuffi- 
cient   to   produce   certainty.     Suppofe  thefe 
opinions  eflablifhed  in  the  world,  and  fay,  if 
you   can,  that   the  good   of  mankind  would 
be  promoted  by  them.     To  me  it  feems  im- 
poffible   for  fociety  to  exift  under   the  influ- 
ence of  fuch  opinions.   Nor  let  it  be  thought, 
that  we  give  an  unfavourable  view  of  human 
nature,   when   we   infift  on   the  neceffity  of 
good  principles  for  the  prefervation  of  good 
order.     Such   a  total  fubverfion    of  human 
fentiment  is,    I    believe,    impofiible :    man- 
kind, at  their  very  worft,  are  not  fuch  mon- 
flers,  as  to  admit  it  j  reafon,  conicience,  tafte, 

habit. 
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habit,  inteicfl,  fear,  mull  perpetually  op- 
pofe  it  :  but  the  philofophy  that  aims  at  a 
total  lubverlion  of  human  fentiment  is  not  on 
that  account  the  lefs  deteftable.  And  yet  it 
is  fliid  of  the  authors  of  this  philofophy,  that 
they  exert  their  great  talents  in  promoting 
the  good  of  mankind.  What  an  infult  on 
human  nature  and  common  {enfo,  !  If  man- 
kind are  tame  enough  to  acquiefce  in  fuch  an 
infult,  and  fervile  enough  to  reply,  "  It  is 
*'  true,  we  have  been  much  obliged  to  the 
**  celebrated  fceptics  of  this  moft  enlighten- 
**  ed  age," — they  would  ahryDfl  tempt  one  to 
exprefs  himfelf  in  the  ftyle  of  mifanthrophy, 
and  fay,  "  Si  populus  vult  decipi,  decipia- 
**  tur." 

Every  docftrinc  is  dangerous  that  tends  to 
^ifcredit  the  evidence  of  our  fenfes,  external 
or  internal,  and  to  fubvert  the  original  in- 
ftincSive  principles  of  human  belief.  In  this 
xefpecSt  the  moft  unnatural  and  incomprehen- 
.fible  abfurdities,  fuch  as  the  dodrine  of  the 
aion-exiftence  of  matter,  and  of  perceptions 
without  a  percipient,  are  far  from  being 
harmlefs  $  as  tli^y  feem  to  lead,  and  adiually 
have  led,  to  univerfal  fcepticifm  ;  and  fet  an 
example  of  a  m.ethod  of  reafoning  fufHcient 
to  overturn  all  truth,  and  pervert  every  hu- 
man faculty.  In  this  refpecft  alfo  we  have 
proved  the  do(^iiie  of  fatality  to  be  of  moft 

per.ni- 
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pernicious  tendency,  as  it  lead;^  men  to  fup-^ 
pofe  their  moral  Icntiments  fallacious  or 
equivocal ;  not  to  mention  its  influence  on 
our  notions  of  God,  and  natural  religion. 
When  a  fceptic  attacks  one  principle  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  he  does  in  effed:  attack  all ;  for 
if  we  are  made  diflruflful  of  the  veracity  of 
inflindtive  convidlion  in  one  inftance,  we 
mufi:,  or  at  leafl  we  may,  become  equally 
diftruftful  in  every  other.  A  little  fcepticifm 
introduced  into  fcicnce  will  foon  aflimilate 
the  v/hole  to  its  own  nature  -,  the  fat^.l  fer- 
mentation, once  begun,  fpreads  wider  and 
wider  every  moment,  till  all  the  mafs  be 
transformed  into  rottennefs  and  poifon. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  here.  The  pre- 
fent  ilate  of  the  abilracb  iciences  is  a  melan- 
choly proof,  that  vv^hat  I  fay  is  true.  This 
is  called  the  age  of  reafon  and  philofophy  ; 
and  this  is  the  age  of  avowed  and  dogmatical 
atheifm.  Sceptics  have  at  laft  grown  weaiy 
of  doubting  ;  and  have  nov/  difcovered,  by 
the  force  of  their  gre^t  talents ^  that  one  thing 
at  lead;  is  certain,  namely,  that  God,  and 
religion,  and  immortality,  are  empty  founds. 
This  is  the  final  triumph  of  our  fo  much 
boaded  philofophic  fpirit ;  thefe  are  the  li- 
mits of  the  dominion  of  error,  bey or.d  which 
we  can  hardly  conceive  it  poliibie  for  hu- 
man fophillry  to  penetrate.     Exult,   O  Me- 

taphyfic. 
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taphylic,  at  the  confummation  of  tliy  glories. 
More  thou  c.iiill  not  hope,  mo;-e  thuii  canft 
not  dclire.  Fall  down,  ye  mortals,  and  ac^ 
knowledge  the  Ihipcndous  blefling  :  adore 
thofe  men  of  great  talents^  thole  daring  fpi- 
rits,  thofe  patterns  of  modefly,  gentlenefs, 
and  candour,  thofe  prodigies  of  genius,  thofe 
heroes  in  beneficence,  who  have  thus  labour- 
ed  to  flrip  you  of  every  rational  confola- 

tion,  and  to  make  your  condition  ten  thou- 
fand  times  worfe  .than  that  of  the  beafts  that 
peri  ill. 

Why  can  I  not  exprefs  myfelf  with  lefs 
warmth  !  Why  can  I  not  devife  an  apology 
for  thefe  philofophers,  to  fcreen  them  froni 
this  dreadful  imputation  of  being  the  enemies 
and  plagues  of  mankind  !r— Perhaps  they  dg 
not  themfelves  believe  their  owyi  tenets,  buf 
publifli  them  only  a^  the  means  of  getting  a 
name  and  a  fortune.  But  I  hope  this  is  not 
the  cafe  ;  God  forbid  that  it  Hioujd  !  for  then 
the  enonnity  of  their  guilt  would  furpafs  all 
power  of  language  j  we  coiiJbd  only  gaze  at  it, 
and  tremble.  Compared  with  luch  wicked- 
nefs,  the  crimes  of  the  thief,  the  robber,  the 
incendiary,  would  ahnoil:  difappear.  Thefe 
facrifice  the  fortunes  or  the  lives  of  fome  of 
their  tellow-crcatures,  to  their  own  neceiTity 
.or  outrageous  appetite  :  but  thofe  would  run 
the  buii^rd  of  facrificing,    to  their  own  ava- 

rjcg 
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rice  or  vanity,  the  happinefs  of  all  mankind, 
both  here  and  hereafter.  No  ;  I  cannot  fup- 
pofeit:  the  heart  of  man,  however  depraved, 
is  not  capable  of  fuch  infernal  malignity. — 
Perhaps  they  do  not  forefee  the  confequences 
of  their  dodrines.  Berkele'.  moft  certain- 
ly did  not. But  Berkeley  did  not  at- 
tack the  religion  of  his  country,  did  not  feek 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  virtue,  did 
not  preach  or  recommend  Atheifm.  He 
erred  ;  and  who  is  free  from  error  ?  but  his 
intentions  were  irreproachable  j  and  his  con- 
duel  as  a  man,  and  a  Chriftian,  did  honour  to 
human  nature. — Perhaps  our  modern  fcep- 
tics  are  ignorant,  that,  without  the  belief  of 
a  God,  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  the  mi- 
feries  of  human  life  would  often  be  infup- 
portable.  But  can  I  fuppofe  them  in  a  ftate 
of  total  and  invincible  flupidity,  utter  ftrart- 
gers  to  the  human  heart,  and  to  human  af- 
fairs !  Sure  they  v/ould  not  thank  me  for  fuch 
{I  fuppoiition.  Yet  this  I  mull  fuppofe,  or 
I  muft  believe  them  to  be  the  moll  cruel, 
the  moft  perhciious,  and  the  moil  profligate 
of  men. 

CarefTed  by  thofe  who  call  themfelves  the 
ereat,  ingroffed  by  the  formalities  and  fop- 
peries of  life,  intoxicated  with  vanity,  pam- 
pered with  adulation,  diffipated  in  the  tu- 
mult of  bufmefs,  or  amidll  the  viciffitudes  of 

folly. 
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folly,  they  perhaps  have  little  need,  and  little 
rclilh,  for  the  confolations  of  religion.     But 
let  them  know,  that,  in  the  folitary  fcencs  of 
life,   there  is  many  an  honed  and  tender  hcjn 
pining  with  incurable  anguidi,    pierced  with 
the    lliarpell   Ting  of  difappointnient,  bereft 
of  friends,  chilled  with  poverty,   racked  wiih 
difeafe,    fcourged    by    the   opprcffor;   v.  .'.oin 
nothinjr   but   trull  in    Providence,     and  the 
hope  of  a  future  retribution,  could    pref.rve  * 
from   tlie  agonies   of  defpair.      And  do  they, 
with  facrilegious   hands,    attetnpt    to  violate 
this  laft  refuge  of  the  miferable,  and  to  rob 
them    of  the  only  cornlort    that  had  furvived 
the  ravages  of  misfortune,   malice,  and   ty- 
ranny!  Did  it  ever   happen,   that   the  influ- 
ence of  their   execrable   tenets   difturbed   the 
tranquillity  of  virtuous  retirement,  deepened 
the  gloom  of  human  diftrefs,  or  aggravated 
the  horrors  of  the  grave?  Is  it  poflible,   that 
this  may  have  happened   in  many  inft.mces  ? 
Is  it   probable,  that  this  hath    happened,  or 
may  happen,  in   one  fingle  in  (lance? —  Yc 
traitors  to  human  kind,  ye  murderers  of  the 
human   foul,  how  can    ye  anfwer   for   it   to 
your  owh  hearts  !  Surely  every  fpark  of  your 
generolity  is  extinguiihed  for  ever,  if  this  ccn- 
fideratlon   do  not  awaken   in  you  the  keened 
reniorfe,  and  make  you  wifii  in  bitternefs  of 

fpul IJut  I  remonfirate  in  vain.  All  this 

mull 
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mufl  have  often  occurred  to  you,  and  been  as 
often  rejedted  as  utterly  frivolous.  Could  I 
inforce  the  prefent  topic  by  an  appeal  to  your 
vanity,  I  miglu  poffibly  make  fome  impref- 
lion  :  but  to  plead  with  you  on  the  principles 
of  benevolence  or  generofity,  is  to  addrefs 
you  in  language  ye  do  not,  or  will  not,  un- 
derftand  ;  and  as  to  the  fhame  of  being  con- 
vidled  of  abfurdity,  ignorance,  and  want  of 
candour,  ye  have  long  ago  proved  yourfelves 
fuperior  to  the  fenfe  of  it. 

But  let  not  the  lovers  of  truth  be  difcou- 
raged.  Atheifm  cannot  be  of  long  continu-' 
ance,  nor  is  there  much  danger  of  its  becom- 
ing univerfal.  The  influence  of  fome  con- 
fpicuous  charadlers  has  brought  it  too  much 
into  fafhion ;  which,  in  a  thoughtlefs  and 
profligate  age,  it  is  no  diliicult  matter  to  ac- 
complidi.  But  when  men  have  retrieved 
the  powers  of  ferious  refletflion,  they  will 
find  it  a  frightful  phantom;  and  the  mind 
will  return  gl  idly  and  eagerly  to  its  old  en- 
dearments. One  thing  we  certainly  know: 
the  faLl;iion  of  fceptical  and  metaphyfical  fyC" 
tems  foon  paiTeth  away.  Thofe  unnatural 
productions,  the  vile  effufion  of  a  hard  and 
ftupid  heart,  that  miftakes  its  own  refilefs- 
nefs  for  the  activity  of  genius,  and  its  own 
caption fnefs  for  fagacity  of  underflanding, 
njuv,  iii-:^   (vt'ier  monll:ers,  pleafe  a  while  by 

their 
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tlicir  finguliirity  ;  but  the  charm  is  ihon  over  : 
and  the  fucceeding  age  will  be  artuniHicd  to 
hear,  that  their  forcfatliers  were  deluded,  of 
ainufed,  with  fuch  fooleries.  The  mcafure 
of  Icepticilin  Teenis  indeed  to  be  full;  it  is 
time  for  truth  to  vindicate  her  rights,  and 
we  truft  they  fliall  yet  be  completely  vindi- 
cated. Such  are  the  hopes  and  the  earneil 
widies  of  one,  who  has  feldom  made  con- 
troverfy  his  ftudy,  who  never  took  pl'...fure 
in  argumentation,  and  who  dilclaims  ?A\  am- 
bition of  being  reputed  a  fubtle  difpui^at ; 
but  who,  as  a  friend  to  human  nature,  would 
account  it  his  honour  to  be  inftrumental  in 
promoting,  though  by  means  unpleafant  to 
himfelf,  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  true  fcience, 
and  in  bringing  to  contempt  that  fceptical  fo- 
phiftry  which  is  equally  fubverlive  of  both. 


POST- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

November y  lyyo, 

'  I  ^O  read  and  criticife  the  modern  fyftcms 
•*'  of  fcepticifm,  is  fo  difagreeable  a  tafk, 
that  nothing  but  a  regard  to  duty  could  ever 
have  determined  me  to  engage  in  it.  I  found 
in  them  neither  inftrudlion  nor  amufement ; 
I  wrote  agalnfl  them  with  all  the  difguft  that 
one  feels  in  wran^linjr  with  an  uniearonable 
adverfary  ;  and  I  publifhed  what  I  had  writ- 
ten, with  the  certain  profpe(5l  of  raifing  many 
enemies,  and  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  my 
performance,  as  allowed  me  not  to  entertain 
any  finguine  hope  of  fuccefs.  I  thought  it 
however  pofTible,  nay,  and  probable  too,  that 
this  book  might  do  good.  I  knew  that  it 
contained  fome  matters  of  importance,  which, 
if  I  was  not  able  to  fet  them  in  the  beft  light, 
might  however,  by  my  means,  be  fuggefted 
to  others  more  capable  to  do  them  julHce. 

Since  thefe  papers  were  firft  publifiied,  I 
have  laid  myfelf  out  to  obtain  information  of 
what  has  been  faid  of  them,  both  by  their 
friends,  and  by  their  enemies ;  hoping  to 
profit  by  the  cenfures  of  the  latter,  as  well 
as  by  the  admonitions  of  the  former.     I  do 

net 
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not  hear,  that  any  perfon  has  accufed  me  of 
niifconceiving  or  mifreprerenting  my  adversa- 
ries do6lrinc.  Again  and  again  h'd\t  I  re* 
quelled  it  of  thofe  whom  I  know  to  be  maf- 
ters  of  the  whole  controverfy,  to  give  me 
their  thoughts  freely  on  this  point  j  and^  they 
have  repeatedly  told  mc,  that,  in  their  judg- 
ment, nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  laid  to  my 
charge. 

Moll  of  the  objedions  that  have  been 
made  I  had  forfeen,  and,  as  1  thought,  fuf- 
ficiently  obviated  by  occafional  femarks  in 
the  courfe  of  the  effay.  But,  in  regard  to 
fome  cf  theni,  I  find  it  necefiary  now  to  be 
more  particular.  I  wifh  to  give  the  fuUeft 
fatiifadion  to  every  candid  mind  :  and  I  am 
flire  I  do  not,  on  thefe  fa bje(fls,  entertain  a 
lingle  thought  which  I  need  to  be  aihaii.ed 
or  afraid  to  lay  before  the  public. 

1  hove  been  much  blamed   *  for  enterinor 

o 

fo  warmJy  into  ihis  controverfy.  In  order  to 
prepoffefs  the  minds  of  thofe  who  had  no? 
read  this   performance,   with  an  unfavourabls 

opinion 

*  Id  juflice  to  the  public  I  mjfl  here  obferve,  th.it  the  t!^- 
m  )ur  agair.ft:  me  on  account  of  this  hook,  however  loud  and 
alaiming  at  firll,  appears  row  to  hive  been  raifed  and  propa- 
gated hy  a  fdw  perfoKi  of  a  partial  I  ur  party  in  Scoi  l-hi^v  ; 
and  to  hive  owed  its  rile  to  prejadice,  and  its  progrcfs  to  do- 
famntion  ;  two  engines  of  malignity,  whici)  on  honeft  nina 
■wc'uld  he  n-.Uvh  more  IbsTj'  to  le.'  eir.piojicd  for  hiai  ll-^n  aw 
^aiiifl.  bi.Tj. 
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opinion  of  it,  and  of  its  author,  inlinuations 
Jiavc  been  made,  and  carefully  helped  about, 
that  it  treats  oidy  of  fome  abitrufc  points  of 
fpeculative  metaphyfics ;  which,  however,  I 
ain  accufed  of  having  difculfed,  or  attempted 
to  difcufs,  with  all  the  zeal  of  tlie  mod  fu- 
rious bigot,  indulging  myfelf  in  an  indecent 
vehemence  of  language,  and  uttering  the 
moft  rancorous  inve;51ives  againft  thofe  who 
differ  from  mc  in  opinion.  Much,  on  this 
occafion,  has  been  faid  in  praife  of  moderation 
and  fcepiicifrn  j  moderation,  the  iburcc  of 
candour,  good- breeding,  and  good-nature; 
and  fcepticifm,  the  child  of  impartiality,  and 
the  parent  of  humility.  When  men  believe 
with  full  conviiftion,  nothing,  it  feems,  is  to 
be  expecfted  from  them  but  bigotry  and  bitter- 
nefs  :  when  they  fuffer  themfelves  in  their 
inquiries  to  be  biafled  by  paiiiality,  or  warm- 
ed with  affedtion,  they  are  philofophers  no 
longer,  but  revilers  and  enthuliafts  i—If  this 
v/ere  a  juft  account  of  the  matter  and  manner 
of  the  EJfay  on  Truth,  I  fhould  not  have  the 
face  even  to  attempt  an  apology;  for  vvere 
any  perfon  guilty  of  the  fault  here  complain- 
ed of,  I  myfelf  fhould  certainly  be  one  of 
the  firfl:  to  condemn  him. 

In  the  whole  circle  of  human  fciences,  real 
or  pretended,  there    is  not  any  thing    to  be 
found    which   I  think   more  perfediy  con- 
temptible. 
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temptible,  than  the  fpeculative  metapbyfics  of' 
the  moderns.  It  is  indeed  a  moil  wretched 
medley  of  ill-digcfted  notions,  indiftincfl 
perceptions,  inaccurate  obfervations,  perver-* 
ted  language,  and  fophiftical  aigument^  di- 
fringuiiiiing  where  there  is  no  difference,  and 
confounding  where  there  is  no  fimilitude ; 
feigning  difficnhies  where  it  cannot  find 
them,  and  overlooking  them  when  real.  I 
know  no  end  that  the  ftudy  of  fuch  jargon 
cr.n  anfwer,  except  to  harden  and  ftupify  the 
heart,  bewilder  the  underftanding,  four  the 
temper,  and  habituate  the  mindtoirrefolution, 
capti()urnef<=,  and  falfehood.  For  ftudies  of 
this  fort  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination,  I 
have  neither  head  nor  heart.  To  enter  into 
them  at  all,  is  foolifli  5  to  enter  into  them 
with  warmth,  ridiculous;  but  to  treat  thofe 
with  any  bitternefs,  v/hofe  judgments  con- 
cerning them  may  differ  from  ours,  is  in  a 
very  high  degree  odious  and  criminal.  Thus 
far,  then,  my  adverfaries  and  I  are  agreed. 
Had  the  fceptical  philofopliers  confined 
themfelves  to  thcfe  inofFenfive  wranglings 
that  fliow  only  the  fubtlety  and  eaptioufnefs 
of  the  difputant,  but  afie6t  not  the  principles 
cf  human  conduct,  they  never  would  have 
found  an  opponent  in  me.  My  pafiion  for 
writing  is  not  flrong  ;  and  my  love  of  con- 
"tfoverry  fo  w^ak,  that,  if  it  could  always   be 

avoided 
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avoided  with  a  fiife  confcicnce,  I  would  never 
engage  in  it  at   all.     But  when  dod:rines  are 
puMilhecl  fubverfive  of  morality  and  religion  ; 
do(ftrinCs,  of  which    I   perceive   and  have  it 
in  my  f)ower  to  expofe  the  abfurdity,  my  du- 
ty  to   the   public   forbids  me   to  be   filent ; 
efpccially  when   I  fee,  that,  by  the  influence 
of  fafhion,  folly,  or  more   criminal   caufes, 
thofe  dc  (brines  fpread  wider  and  wider  every 
day,   diffufmg  ignorance,  mifery,  and  licen- 
tioufnefs,   where -ever   they   prevail.     Let  us 
oppofe  the  torrent,  though  we  fliould  not  be 
able  to  check   it.     The  zeal  and  example  of 
the  weak  have  often   roufed  to  a(^iion,  and 
to    vi(5lory,    the    llumbering    virtue    of  the 
flrong. 

I  hkewife  agree  with  my  adverfaries  in 
this,  that  fcepticifm,  where  it  tends  to  make 
men  well-bred  and  good-natured,  and  to  rid 
them  of  pedantry  and  petulance,  without  do- 
ing individuals  or  fociety  any  harm,  is  an 
excellent  thing.  And  fome  forts  of  fcepti- 
cifm there  are,  that  really  have  this  tendency. 
In  philofophy,  in  hillory,  in  politics,  yea,  and 
even  in  theology  itfelf,  there  are  many  points 
of  doubtful  difputation,  in  regard  to  w^hich 
a  man's  judgment  may  lean  to  either  of  the 
fides,  or  hang  wavering  between  them,  with- 
out the  lead  inconvenience  to  himfelf,  or 
others.  Whether  pure  fpaee  exifts,  or  how" 
H  h  we 
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we  come  to  form  an  idea  of  it ;  whether  alt 
the  objedls  of  human  reafon  may  be  fairly  re- 
duced to  Ariflotle's  ten  categories;  whether 
Hannibal,  when  he  pafTed  the  Alps,  had  any 
vinegar  in  his  camp;  whether  Richard  III. 
was  as   remarkable  for  cruelty  and  a  hump- 
bacjk,    as  is   commonly    believed ;    whether 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  married  Bothwell 
from    inclination,    or  from   the  neceflity  of 
her  affairs  -,  whether  the  earth  is  better  peo- 
pled now  than  it  was  in  ancient  times  ;  whe- 
ther public  prayers  (hould  be  recited  from 
memory,  or  read  ; — in  regard  to  thefe,  and 
fuch  like  queftions,  a  little  fcepticifm  may  be 
very  fafe  and  very  proper,  and  I  will  never 
think  the  worfe  of  ^  man  for  differing  from 
me  in  opinion.     And  if  ever  it  fhould  be  my 
chance    to  engage  in   controverfy  on    fuch 
queftions,  I   here  pkJge  myfe/f  to  the  public, 
(abfit  invidia  verbo  !),  that   I  will  condud: 
the  whole  affair  with   the  moft  exemplary 
coolnefs  of  blood,  and  lenity  of  language.    I 
have  always  obferved,  that  ftrong  convicfbion 
is  much  more  apt  to  breed  itrife,  in  matters 
of  little  moment,  than   in  fubjecls  of  high 
importance.     Not  to  mention  (what  I  would 
willingly  forget)  the  fcandalcus  contefts  that 
•have  prevailed  m  the  Chriftian  world  about 

trifling 
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trilling  ceremonies  and  points  of  dodlrinc,  I 
need  only  put  the  reader  in  mind  of  thofe 
learned  critics  and  annotators,  Sabnafius, 
Valla,  and  Scaliger,  who,  in  their  fquab- 
bles  about  words,  gave  fcope  to  fuch  ran- 
corous animofity  and  virulent  abufe,  as  is 
altogether  without  example.  In  every  carc> 
where  dogmatical  belief  tends  to  harden 
the  heart,  or  to  breed  prejudices  incompa- 
tible with  candour,  humanity,  and  the  love 
of  truth,  all  good  men  will  be  careful  iO 
cultivate  moderation  and  diffidence. 

But  there  are  other  points,  in  regard  t6 
xvhich  a  ftrong  convidlion  produces  the  bell 
effeds,  and  doubt  and  hefitation  the  worft : 
and  thefe  are  the  points  that  our  fceptics  la- 
bour to  fubvert,  and  I  to  eftablifli.  That 
the  human  foul  is  a  real  and  permament  fub- 
fiance,  that  God  is  infinitely  wife  and  goodi 
that  virtue  and  vice  are  efTentially  difFerenti 
that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  truth,  and  that 
man  in  many  cafes  is  capable  of  difcovering 
it,  are  fome  of  the  principles  which  this 
book  is  intended  to  vindicate  from  the  ob- 
jedions  of  fcepticifm.  Attempts  have  beeri 
made  to  perfuade  us,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  truth  in  any  fcience ;  that  the  hu- 
man underftanding  ought  not  to  believe  any 
thing,  but  rather  to  remain  in  perpetual  fuf» 

peace 
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pence  between  oppofite  opinions  j  that  it  U 
iinreafonable  to  believe  the  Deity  to  be  per- 
feS.]y  wife  and  good,  or  even  to  exift  -,  that 
the  foul  of  man  has  nothing  permanent  in  its 
nature,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  exiftence 
diftind:  from  its  prefent  perceptions,  which 
are  continually  changing,  and  will  foon 
be  at  an  end ;  and  that  moral  diftindions 
are  ambiguous  and  artificial,  depending  ra- 
ther on  human  caprice  and  fafhion,  than  on 
the  nature  of  things,  or  the  divine  will. 
This  fcepticifm  the  reader  will  obferve,  is  to- 
tally fubver  five  of  fcience,  morality,  and  reli- 
gion, both  natural  and  revealed.  And  this 
is  the  fcepticifm  which  I  am  blamed  for  hav- 
ing oppofed  with  warmth  and  earneftnefs. 

I  defire  to  know,  what  good  cffefts  this 
fcepticifm  is  likely  to  produce?  **  It  hum- 
**  bles"^  we  are  told,  **  our  pride  of  under- 
"  flanding.'*  Indeed!  And  are  they  to  be 
confidered  as  patterns  of  humility,  who  fet 
the  wifdom  bf  all  former  ages  at  nought,  bid 
defiance  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind, 
and  fay  to  the  wifefl  and  befl:  men  that  ever 
did  honour  to  our  nature.  Ye  are  fools  or 
hypocrites ;  we  only  are  candid,  hone(t  and 
fagacious?  Is  this  humility!  Should  I  be 
humble,  if  I  were  to  fpeak  and  ad:  in  this 
manner  !  Every  man  of  fenfe   would   pro- 
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nounce  me  loft  to  all  (hanie,  an  apoRate  from 
trutii  ajid  virtue,  an  enemy  to  human  kind  ; 
and  my  own  conicience  would  juliify  the 
cenfure. 

And  lb,  it  feems  that  pride  of  under  land- 
ing is  infeparable  from  the  difpofition  of 
thofe  who  believe,  that  they  have  a  foul, 
that  there  is  a  God,  that  virtue  and  vice  are 
eiTentially  different,  and  that  men  are  in 
fome  cafes  permitted  to  difcern  the  difference 
between  truth  and  falfehood !  Yet  the  gof- 
pel  requires  or  fuppoles  the  belief  of  all 
thefe  points  :  the  gofpel  alfo  commands  us  to 
be  humble  :  and  the  fpirit  and  influence  of 
the  gofpel  have  produced  the  moil  perfed:  ex- 
amples of  that  virtue  that  .ever  appeared  a- 
mong  men.  A  believer  may  be  proud  :  but 
it  is  neither  his  belief,  nor  what  he  believes, 
that  can  make  him  fo ;  for  both  ought  to 
teach  him  humiUty.  To  call  in  queflion,  and 
labour  to  fubvert,  thofe  firfl  principles  of 
fcience,  morality  and  rehgion,  which  all 
the  rational  part  of  mankind  acknowledge, 
is  indeed  an  indication  of  a  proud  and 
prefumptuous  underftanding  :  but  does  the 
fceptic  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  the  be- 
liever ?  I  have  heard  of  a  thief,  when  clofe 
purfued,  turning  on  his  purfuers,  and  charo-- 
ing  them  with  robbery  ;    but  X  do  not  think 

the 
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the   example   worthy    a    phiiofopher's  imi- 
tation. 

The  prevention  of  bigotry  is  faid  to  be  an- 
other of  the  bleffed  effedls  of  this  modern 
fcepticifm.  And  indeed,  if  fceptics  would 
ad:  confidently  with  their  own  principles, 
there  would  be  ground  for  the  remark  :  for 
a  man  who  believes  nothing  at  all,  cannot 
be  faid  to  be  blindly  attached  to  any  opi- 
nion, except  perhaps  to  this  one,  that  no- 
thing is  to  be  believed  ;  in  which,  however, 
if  he  have  any  regard  to  uniformity  of  cha- 
racfler,  he  will  take  care  not  to  be  dogma- 
tical. But  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
had  any  opportunity  of  obferving  his  conduct, 
that  the  fceptic  rejedls  thofe  opinions  only 
which  the  reft  of  mankind  admit ":  for  that, 
in  adhering  to  his  own  paradoxes,  the  mofl:  de- 
voted anchorite,  the  moil  furious  inquifitor,  is 
not  a  greater  bigot  than  he.  An  ingenious  au- 
thor has  therefore,  with  very  good  reafon, 
made  it  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Inhdel's 
creed.  That,  "  he  believes  in  all  unbelief*.'* 
Though  a  late  writer  is  a  perfect  fceptic  in  re- 
8;ard  to  the  exiflence  of  his  foul  and  body,  he 
is  certain,  that  men  have  no  idea  of  power  : 
though  he  has  many  doubts  and  difficulties 

about 
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about  the  evidence  of  mathematical  truths  he 
is  quite  pofitive  that  his  foul  is  not  the  fame 
thing  to  day  it  was  yefterday ;  and  though  he 
affirms  that  it  is  by  an  ad  of  the  human  un- 
dcrftandi ng,  that  two  and  two  have  come  to 
be  equal  to  four,  yet  he  cannot  allow,  that 
to  rteal  or  to  abftain  from  llealiiig,  to  a(5l  or 
to  ceole  from  adion,  is  in  the  power  of  any 
man.  In  readijig  fceptical  books,  I  have  of- 
ten found,  that  the  ftrength  of  the  author's, 
attachment  to  his  paradox,  is  in  proportior^ 
to  its  abfurdity.  If  it  deviates  but  a  little 
from  common  opinion,  he  gives  himfelf  but 
little  trouble  about  it  ;  if  it  be  inconfiftent 
with  univerfal  belief,  he  condefcends  to  ar-^ 
gue  the  matter,  and  to  bring  what  with  him 
palies  for  a  proof  of  it ;  if  it  be  fuch  as  no 
man  ever  did  or  could  believe,  he  is  flill  more 
conceited  of  his  proof,  and  calls  it  a  demon- 
ftration  ;  bu^  if  it  is  inconceivable,  it  is  a 
wonder  if  he  does  not  take  it  for  granted^ 
Thus,  that  our  idea  of  extenfion  is  extended, 
is  inconceivable,  and  in  the  Treatife  of  Hu- 
man Nature  Is  taken  for  granted  :  that  mat- 
ter exifls  only  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it, 
is  what  no  man  ever  did  or  could  believe ; 
vmd  the  author  of  the  Treatife  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Human  K?ioiv!edgey  has  favoured 
the  world  with  what  palfes  among  the  fafhi- 
oiiable  metaphjficians  for  a  denionflration  of 

it: 
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it  :  that  moral,  intelledlual,  and  corporeal 
virtues,  are  all  upon  the  fame  footing,  is  in- 
coniiilent  with  univcrfal  belief;  and  a  famous 
EiTayift  has  agued  the  matter  at  large,  and 
would  fain  perfuade  us,  that  he  has  proved 
it  j  though  I  do  not  recolle6r,  that  he  tri- 
umphs in  this  proof  as  fo  perfectly  irrefiftible, 
as  thofe  by  which  he  conceives  himfelf  t-o 
have  annihilated  tlie  idea  of  power,  and  ex- 
ploded the  exigence  and  permanency  of  per- 
cipient fubftances.  1  will  not  fay,  how- 
ever, that  this  gradation  holds  univerfally. 
Sceptics,  it  mult  be  owned,  bear  a  right 
zealous  attachment  to  all  ti^eir  abfurdities, 
both  greater  and  lefs.  If  they  are  moil: 
warmly  interefted  in  behalf  of  the  former,  it 
is,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  they  have  had  the  fa- 
gacity  toforefee,  that  thofe  would  ftand  moil 
in  need  of  their  countenance  and  protection. 

We  fee  now  how  far  fcepticiim  may  be 
faid  to  prevent  bigotr)^  It  prevents  all  bi- 
^otr/y  and  all  ftrong  attachment  on  the  fide 
ot  truth  and  common  fenfe ;  but  in  behalf 
of  its  own  paradoxes,  it  cftablifhes  bigotry 
the  moft  implicit  and  the  mcfl  obflinate.  It 
is  true,  that  fceptics  fometimes  tell  us,  that, 
however  pofitively  they  may  aiTert  their  doc- 
trines, they  would  not  have  us  think  them 
pofitive  affertors  of  any  do(5lrine.  Sextus  Em- 
j)iricus  has  done  this  3    and.  fame  too,    if  I 

mif-- 
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miftake  not,  of  our  modern  Pyrrhonifts.  But 
common  readers  arc  not  capable  oF  luch  cx- 
quilite  refinement,  as  to  bclievt;  their  author 
to  be  in  earneft,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  in 
earned  ;  as  to  believe,  that  when  he  afferts 
fome  points  with  diffidence,  and  others  with 
the  utmoft  confidence,  he  holds  himlelf  to 
be  equally  diffident  of  all. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  It  is  pcf- 
fiblc  for  a  fceptic  to  fc;tisfy  us,  that  he  is 
equally  doubtful  of  all  doftrines.  H  i^ull 
aflert  nothing,  lay  down  no  principles,  con- 
tradi(ft  none  of  the  opinions  of  other  people, 
and  advance  none  of  his  own  :  in  a  word,  he 
mull  confine  his  doubts  to  his  own  breafl:,  at 
leaft  the  grounds  of  his  doubts  ;  or  propofe 
them  modeftly  and  privately,  not  with  a  view 
to  make  us  change  our  mind,  but  only  to 
fliew  his  own  diffidence.  For  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  attempts  to  obtrude  them  on 
the  public,  or  on  any  individual,  or  even  to  re- 
prefent  the  opinions  of  others  as  lefs  probable 
than  his  own,  he  commences  a  dogm.atifl; ; 
and  is  to  be  accounted  more  or  lefs  prefump- 
tuous,  according  as  his  doctrine  is  more  or 
lefs  repugnant  to  comm:  n  fenfe,  and  himfelf 
more  or  lefs  induflrious  to  recommend  it. 

Though  he  were  to  content  himfelf  with 
urging  objections,    without    feeking  to    lay 
down  any  principle  of  his  own,  which  how- 
ever 
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ever  is  a  degree  of  moderation  that  no  fcep- 
tic  ever  yet  arrived  at,  we  would  not  on  that 
account  pronounce  him  an  inoffenfive  man. 
I^  his  objediions  have  ever  weakened  the  mo- 
ral or  religious  belief  of  any  one  perfon,  he 
has  injured  that  perfon  in  his  dearell  and  moft 
important  concerns.     They  who  know   the 
value  of  true  religion,  and  have  had  any  op- 
portunity of  obferving  its  eftedis  on  them- 
felves  or  others,  need  not  be  told,  how  dread- 
ful to  a  fenfible  mind  it  is,  to  be  flaggered  in 
its  faith  by  the  cavils  of  the  infidel.     Every 
perfon  of  common  humanity,    v/ho   knows 
any  thing  of  the  heart  of  man,  would  ihud- 
derat  the  thought  of  infufmg  fcepticifm  into 
the  pious  Chriilian.     Suppofe  the  Chriflian 
to  retain  his^  faith  in.  fpite  of  all  obje(n;ions  ; 
yet  the   confutation    of  thefe  cannot  fail  to 
diftrefs  him ;  and  a  habit  of  doubting,  once 
begun,  may,  to  thelatefl  hour  of  his  life,  prove 
fatal  to  his  peace  of  mind.     Let  no  one  mif- 
take  or  mifreprefent  ms  :    I  am  not  fpeaking 
of  thofc  points  of  dodrine  which  rational  be- 
lievers allow  to  be  indifferent :    I   fpeak  of 
thofe  great  and  moil;  elTential  articles  of  faith  ; 
tlie  exiilence  of  a  Deity,  infinitely  wife,  be- 
neficent, and  powerful ;    the    certainty  of  a 
future  liate   of  retribution  ;    and  the  divine 
authority  of  tli^  gofpel.     Thefe  are  the  ar- 
ticles v\^hic;h  fjine  late  authors  labour  with  all 

their 
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their  might  to  overturn;  and  tliefc  are  the 
articles  which  every  pcrfon  who  loves  virtue 
And  mankind,  would  wifli  to  lee  ardently  and 
Kealoufly  defended.  Is  it  bigotry  to  belueve 
thcfe  luhlime  truths  with  full  aflurance  of 
faith  ?  1  glory  in  fuch  bigotry  :  I  would  not 
part  with  it  for  a  thoufand  worlds  :  I  con- 
gratulate the  man  who  is  poiTcfTed  of  it ;  for» 
amidft  all  the  viciffitudes  and  calamities  of 
the  prefent  flate,  that  man  enjoys  an  inex- 
hauftiblc  fund  of  confolation,  of  v/hich  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  deprive  him. 
•Calamities,  did  1  fay  ?  The  evils  of  a  very 
■Oiort  life  will  not  be  accounted  fuch  by  him 
who  has  a  near  and  certain  profpedt  of  a 
happy  eternity* — Will  it  be  faid,  that  the 
firm  belief  of  thefe  divine  truths  did  ever 
gj,ve  rife  to  ill-nature  or  perfecution  ?  It  will 
not  be  faid,  by  any  perfon  who  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  hiftory,  or  the  human  mind. 
Of  fuch  belief,  when  fmcere,  and  undebafed 
by  criminal  pafiions,  meeknefs,  benevolence, 
and  forglvenefs,  are  the  natural  and  neceliary 
efreds.  There  is  not  a  book  on  earth  fo  fa- 
vourable to  all  the  kind,  and  all  the  lubiimc 
affections,  or  lb  unfriendly  to  hatred  and  per- 
fecution, to  tyranny,  injulHce,  and  every  fort 
of  malevolence,  as  that  very  gofpel  againll 
which  our  fceptics  entertain  fuch  a  ranco- 
rous antipathy.  Of  this  they  cannot  be  ig- 
norant. 
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norant,  if  they  have  ever  read  it  -,  for  it 
breathes  nothing  throughout,  bfet  mercy,  be- 
nevolence, and  peace.  ]f  they  have  not  read 
it,  they  and  their  prejudices  are  as  far  below 
our  contempt,  as  any  thing  fo  hateful  can  be: 
if  they  have,  their  pretended  concern  for  the 
rights  of  mankind  is  all  hypocrify  and  a  lie. 
Nor  need  they  attempt  to  frame  an  anfwer  to 
this  accufation,  till  they  have  proved,  that 
the  morality  of  the  gofpel  is  faulty  or  imper- 
fecl :  that  virtue  is  not  ufeful  to  individuals, 
i^or  beneficial  to  focicty ;  that  the  evils  of 
life  are  moft  efFe(flually  alleviated  by  the  ex- 
tinflion  of  all  hcpe^  that  annihilation  is  a 
much  more  encouraging  profpect  to  virtue, 
than  the  certain  vievs^  of  eternal  happinefs; 
that  nothing  is  a  greater  check  to  vice,  than 
a  firm  perfuafion  that  no  punifhment  awaits 
it ;  and  that  it  is  a  confideration  full  of  mi- 
fery  to  a  good  man,  when  weeping  on  the 
grave  of  a  beloved  friend,  to  refle<fl:,  that  they 
.fhall  foon  meet  again  in  a  better  ftate,  never 
to  part  any  more.  Till  the  teachers  and 
abettors  of  infidelity  have  proved  thefe  points, 
or  renounced  their  pretenfions  to  univerfai 
patriotifm,  their  chara(fl:er  is  polluted  with 
all  the  infamy  that  can  be  implied  in  the  ap- 
pellation cS  h'ar  and  hypocrite. 

I  wonder  at  thofe  men  who  charge  upon 
ChrLfiiir.lty   all    the  evils  that  fuperftition, 

avarice* 
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avarice,  fenfiiality,  and  the  love  of  power, 
liave  introduced  into  the  Chriftian  world ; 
and  then  fuppofc,  that  thefe  evils  are  to  be 
prevented,  not  by  fupprefling  criminal  paf- 
iions,  but  by  extirpating  Chriftianity,  or 
weakening  its  influence.  In  fa6l,  our  reli- 
gion fupplies  the  only  efFedtual  means  of  fup- 
prelling  thefe  paflions,  and  fo  preventing  the 
mifchief  complained  of;  and  this  it  will 
ever  be  more  or  lefs  powerful  to  accomplifh, 
according  as  its  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men  is  greater  or  lefs  ;  and  greater  or  lefs  will 
its  influence  be,  according  as  its  dodlrinea 
are  more  or  lefs  firmly  believed.  It  was  not, 
becaufe  they  were  Chriftians,  but  becaufe 
they  chofe  to  be  the  avaricious  and  blood- 
thirfty  flaves  of  an  avaricious  and  blood-thir- 
fty  tyrant,  that  Cortez  and  Pizarro  perpe- 
trated thofe  diabolical  cruelties  in  Peru  and 
Mexico,  the  narrative  of  which  is  infupport- 
able  to  humanity.  Had  they  OQcn  Chrifti- 
ans  in  any  thing  but  in  name,  they  would 
have  loved  their  neighbour  as  themfelves ; 
and  no  man  who  loves  his  neighbour  as  him- 
felf,  will  ever  cut  his  throat,  or  roaft  him 
alive,  in  order  to  get  at  his  money. 

If  zeal  be  warrantable  on  any  occafion,  it 
tnuft  be  fo  in  the  prefent  controverfy :  for  I 
know  of  no  dodtrines  more  important  in 
themfelves,  or   more  afre<5ting  to  a  fenflble 

mind. 
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mind,  than  thofe  which  the  fcepticirm  con- 
futed  in  this    book   tends   to  fubvert.     But 
why,  it  may  be  faid,  fliould  zeal  be  warrant- 
able on  any   occafion  ?  The  anfwer  is  eafy  ; 
Becaufe  on   fome  occafions  it  is  decent  and 
natural.     When   a  man  is  deepIy^  interefted 
in  his   fubjecft,     it  is  not   natural  for  him  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  as  much  coolnefs, 
as  if  he  were  difputing  about  an  indifferent 
matter  :  ana  whatever  is  not   natural  is  al- 
ways oiFenfive.     Were  he  to  hear  his  deareft 
friends    branded    with    the    appellation    of 
knaves  and    ruffians,    would   it  be   natural^ 
would   it  be  decent,   for  him  to  preferve  the 
fame  indifference  in  his  look,   and  fof  tnefs  in 
his  manner,  as   if  he  were  inveftigating    a 
truth  in  conic   faftions,  arguing  about   the 
.caufe  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  fettling  a 
point  of  ancient  hiftory  ?  Ought  he  not  t& 
fliow,   by  the  (harpnefs  as  well  as  by  the  {o^ 
lldity  of  his  reply,  that  he  not  only  difavows, 
but  detefts  the  accufation  ?  Is  there  a  man 
whofe  indignation  would  not  kindle  at  fuch 
an  infult  ?   Is  there   a  man  who  would  be  fo 
much  overawed  by  any  antagoniff,  as  to  con-* 
ceal  his  indignation  ?  Of  fuch  a  man  I  ihall 
only  fay»  that  I  would  not  chufe  him  for  my 
friend.  When  our  fubjed  lies  near  our   heart 
our  langur.ge  muff  be  animated,  or  it  will  be 
worfe  than  lifclefsj    it  will  be  affeded  and 

hypo* 
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hypocritical.      Now    what    fubjed   can  lie 
nearer  the  heart  of  a  Chriftian,  or  of  a  man» 
than  the  exiftence  and    perfections  of  God, 
and  the  immortality    of  the  human  foul  ?  If 
he  can  not,  if  he  ought  not,    to  hear  with 
patience  the  blafphemies  bekhcd  by  unthink- 
ing profligates  in  their  common  converfation, 
with  what   temper  of  mind  will  he  liflen  or 
reply  to  the  cool,  infidious,  and  envenomed 
impieties  of  the  deliberate  athieft! — Fy  on  it ! 
that  1  fhould  need   to  write  fo  long  an  apo- 
logy for  being  an    enemy    to  atheifoi   and 
nonfenfe! 

"  But  why  engage  in   the  controverfy  at 
**  all  ?  Let  the  infidel  do  his  worfl,  and  heap 
**  fophifm  on  fophifnij  and  rail,  and    biaf- 
**  pheme  as  long  as  he  pleafes ;  if  your  reli- 
^*  gion  be  from  God,   or  founded  in   reafon, 
**  it  cannot  be  overthrown.     Why  then  <yive 
**  yourfelf  or   others  any  trouble  with  your 
**  attempts  to  fupport  a  caufe,  againft  which 
*'  it  is  faid  that  hell  itfelf  Iliall  not  prevail  ?" 
— This  obje(ftion  has   been   made,  and  urged 
too  with  confidence.     It   has  juft  as    much 
weight   as    the  following.     Why  enad:  laws 
againfl:,  or   infli<ft  punifhment  upon  murder- 
ers? Let  them  do  their  worft,  and  (lab^  and 
ftrangle,  and  poifon,  as  much  as  they  pkafe, 
they   will   never   be  able  to  accomplish  the 
^nal  extermination  of  the  human  fpecies,  nor 

perhaps 
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perhaps  to   depopulate   a  fingle   province. — 
Such  idle   talk  deferves    no  anfvver,  or  but  a 
very  fliort  one.     We  do  believe,  and  there- 
fore we  rejoice,  that   our  religion  fhall  flou- 
riih  in  fpite  of  all   the  fophiftry  of  malevo- 
Jent  men.       But   is   their  fophiftry  the  lefs 
wicked  on  that  account?   Does  it  not  deferve 
to  be  punilhed  with  ridicule  and  confutation  ? 
Have  we  reafon  to  hope,  that  a  miracle  will 
be  wrought  to  fave  any  individual  from  infi- 
delity, or  even  any  believer  from  thofe  doubts 
and  apprehcnfions  which  the  writings  of  in- 
fidels are  intended    to  ralfe  ?     And  is   it  not 
worth    our  while,  is  it  not    our  duty,  ought 
it  not  to  be  our  inclination,  to  endeavour   to 
prevent  fuch  a  calamity  ?     Nor  let  us  ima* 
gine  that  this  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  clergy  a- 
lone.     They,  no  doubt  are  befl:  qualified  for 
this  fervicej  but  we  of  the  laity  who  believe 
the  gofpel,  are   under  the  fame   obligation  to 
wifh   well,  and,  according  to  our  ability,   to 
do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures.       For  my 
own  part,  tho'    the  writing  of  this  book  had 
been   a   v/ork    of  much  greater  difficulty  and 
labour  than  I    found   it  to  be,  I  would   have 
chearfully  undertaken  it,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing inftrumental  in   reclaiming  even  a  fingle 
fceptic  from  his   unhappy    prejudices,  or   in 
preferving  even  a  fingle  b^^iever  fromthe  hor- 
rors of  fcepticifm.     Tell  me  not,  that   thofe 

horrors' 
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horrors  have  no  exigence.  I  know  the  con- 
trary. Tell  me  not,  that  the  good  ends  pro- 
pofed  can  never  in  any  degree  be  accomplifh- 
ed  by  performances  of  this  kind.  Of  this  too 
I  know  the  contrary. 

Suppofe  a  fet  of  men,  fubjecfls  of  the 
Britifli  government,  to  publiili  books  fetting 
forth,  That  liberty,  both  civil  and  religi- 
ous, is  an  abfurdity  ;  that  trial  by  juries,  the 
Habeas  corpus  act,  magna  charta,  and  the 
Proteftant  religion,  are  intolerable  nuifances; 
and  that  Popery,  defpotifm,  and  the  inqui- 
lition,  ought  immediately  to  be  eflablilhed 
throughout  the  whole  Britifli  empire ;  fup- 
pofe  them  to  exhort  their  countrymen  to  o- 
verturn,  or  at  leaft  to  difregard,  our  excel- 
lent laws  and  conflitution,  and  make  a  ten- 
der pf  their  fouls  and  confciences  to  the  Pope, 
and  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  Grand 
Seignior  5 — and  fuppofe  them  to  write  fo  cau- 
tioufly  as  to  efcape  the  cenfure  of  the  lav7, 
and  yet  with  plaufibility  fufficient  to  feduce 
many,  and  give  rife  to  much  diflatisfadion, 
difcord,  and  licentious  pra<5tice,  equally  fa- 
tal to  the  happinefs  of  individuals  and  to  the 
public  peace : — With  what  temper  would 
an  Englifhman  of  fenfe  and  fpirit  fet  about 
confuting  their  principles  ?  Would  it  be  de- 
cent, or  even  pardonable,  to  handle  fuch  a 
fo-bye(^  with  coolnefs,  or  to  behave  with 
I  i  com* 
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complaifance  towards  fuch  adverfaries  ?  Sup- 
pofethem  to  have  fpeclous qualities,  and  to  pafs 
with  their  own  party  for  men  of  candour,  ge- 
nius, and  learning:  yet  the  lover  of  liberty 
and  mankind  would  not,  I  prefame,  be  dif- 
pofed  to  pay  them  any  exceflive  compliments 
on  that  account,  or  on  any  other.  But  fuppofe 
thefe  political    apoflates    to   appear,    in   the 
courfe  of  the    controverfy,    chargeable  with 
ignorance  and  fophiftical  reafoning,  with  eva- 
five  and  quibbling  refinements,  with  mifrepre- 
fentation  of  common  fads,  and  mifapprehen- 
fion  of  common  language,  more  attached  to 
hypotheiis  than  to  the  truth,  preferring  their 
own  conceits  to  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind,   and    feeking    to    gratify    their   own 
exorbitant  vanity  and  luft  of  paradox,  though 
ait  the  expence  of  the  happinefs  of  millions:— 
vvith  what  face  could   their  moft  abjecft  flat- 
terers, and  moft  implicit  admirers,  complain 
of  the  feverity  of  that  antagonifl:  who  fhould 
treat  both  them  and  their  principles  with  con- 
tempt and  indignation  ?  with  what  face  urge 
in  their  defence,  that,  though  perhaps  fome- 
what  blameable  on  the  prefent  occafion,  they 
and   their  works  were  notwithftanding  inti- 
tled  to  univerfal  efteem,  and  the  moft  refpedt- 
ful   ufage  on  account  of  their  /kill  in  mufic, 
architecture,  geometry,  and   the  Greek  and 
Latin   tongues  1     On    this    account,     would 
tliey  be  in  any  lefs  degree  the  pefts  cf  fociety, 

or 
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or  the  enemies  of  mankind  ?  would  *-iieir 
falfe  reafoning  be  lefs  fophiftical,  their  })re- 
fuinption  lels  arrogant,  or  their  malevo- 
lence Icfs  atrocious  ?  Do  not  the  men  who, 
like  Alexander,  Machiavel,  and  the  author 
of  La  Pucelle  d'Orleans,  employ  their  great 
talents  in  dcftroying  and  corrupting  mankind, 
aggravate  all  their  other  crimes  by  the  dread- 
ful addition  of  ingratitude  and  breach  of 
truft  ?  And  are  not  their  charadlers,  for  this 
very  reafon,  the  more  obnoxious  to  univerfal 
abhorrence  ?  An  illiterate  blockhead  in  the 
Robinhood  tavern,  blafpheming  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  or  labouring  to  confound  the 
diftindlions  of  vice  and  virtue,  is  a  wicked 
wretch,  no  doubt :  but  his  wickednefs  ad- 
mits of  fome  Ihadow  of  excufe  ;  he  mighc 
plead  his  ignorance,  his  ftupidity,  and  the 
flill  more  profligate  lives  and  principles  of 
thofe  whom  the  world,  by  a  prepoflerous  fi- 
gure of  fpeech,  is  pleafed  to  call  his  betters : 
but  the  men  of  parts  and  learning,  who  joia 
in  the  fame  infernal  cry,  are  criminals  of  a 
much  higher  order;  for  in  their  defence  no- 
thing can  be  pleaded  that  will  not  aggravate 
their  guilt. 

My  defign  in  this  book  was,  to  give  others 
the  very  fame  notions  of  the  fceptical  philo- 
fophy  that  I  myfelf  entertain ;  which  I 
could  not   Doffibly  have  done,  if  I  had  not 
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taken  the  liberty  to  deliver  my  thoughts  plain* 
ly  and  Wtthout  referve.  And  truly  I  faw 
no  reafon  for  being  more  indulgent  to  the 
writings  of  fceptics,  than  to  thofe  of  other 
men.  The  tafte  of  the  public  requires  not 
any  fuch  extraordinary  condefcenfion.  If 
ever  it  fhould,  which  is  not  probable,  we 
may  then  think  it  prudent  to  comply ;  but, 
as  we  fcorn,  in  matters  of  fuch  moment,  to 
exprefs  ourfelves  by  halves,  we  will  then  alfo 
throw  pen  and  ink  afide,  never  to  be  refumcd 
until  we  again  find,  that  we  may  with  fafety 
write,  and  be  honeft  at  the  fame  time. 

Inf  dels  take  it  upon  them  to  treat  religion 
and  its  friends  with  opprobrious  language, 
mifreprefentation,  undeferved  ridicule,  and 
divers  other  forts  of  abufe.  Some  of  them 
affert,  with  .  the  moil  dogmatical  alTurance, 
what  they  know  to  be  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  mankind.  All  this  pafTes  fof 
wit,  and  eloquence,  and  liberal  inquiry,  and 
a  manly  fpiric.  But  whenever  the  friends  of 
truth  efpoufe,  with  warmth,  that  caufe  which 
they  know  to  be  agreeable  to  common  fenfe 
and  univerfal  opinion,  this  is  called  bigotry: 
and  whenever  the  Chriftian  vindicates,  with 
earneftnefs,  thofe  principles  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  of  the  higheft  importance,  and 
which  he  knows  to  be  ellential  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  nian,  immediately  he  is  charged  with 

want 
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Want  of  moderation,   want  of  temper,  cn- 
thufiafm,  and  the  fpirit  of  pcrfecutign.     Far 
be  it  from  the  lover  of  truth  to  imitate  thofe 
authors   in    mifreprefentation,    or  in   endea- 
vouring  to  expofe  their  adverfaries  to  unme^ 
rited  ridicule.     But  if  a  man  were  to  obtain 
a  patent  for  vending  poifon,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  deny  his  neighbour  the  priviledge   of 
felling  the  antidote.     If  their  zeal  in  fpread- 
ing  and  recommending  their  do(ftrines  be  fuf- 
fered  to  pafs  without  cenfure,    our  zeal  in 
vindicating  ours  has  at  leaft  as  good  a  title  to 
pafs  uncenfured.     If  this  is  not  allowed,  i 
.mufl:  fuppofe,  that  the   prefent  race  of  infi- 
dels,   like    the  jure   dlvlno   kings,    imaging 
themfelves  inverted  with  fome  peculiar  fanc- 
nty  of  charadler ;     that   whatever   they   are 
pleafed  to  fay  is  to   be  received  as  law-   and 
thefafhion;  and  that  to  contradi<5l  their  will, 
or  even  addrefs  them  without  proftration,  is 
indecent  and  criminal.     I  .know  not  whence 
it  is  that  they  aflu.me  thefe  airs  of  fuperiority. 
Is  it  from  the   high  rank  fome  of  them  hold 
in  the  world  of  letters  ?     I  would  have  them 
to  know,  that  it   is  but  a  ihort  time  lince 
tha.t  high    rank    was   either  yielded  to,    or 
claimed  by,  fuch  perfons.     Spinoza,  Hobbes, 
Collins,    Woolfton,    and   the    reft   of  that 
tribe,  were  within   thefe   forty  or  fifty  years 
accounted  a  very  contemptible  brotherhood. 

Hie 
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The  great  geniufes  of  the  laft  age  treated 
them  with  Uttle  ceremony  j  and  would  not, 
I  fuppofe,  were  they  now  alive,  pay  more 
refpedl  to  imitators,  copiers,  and  plagiaries, 
than  they  did  to  the  original  authors.  If  the 
enemies  of  our  religion  would  profit  by  ex- 
perience, they  might  learn,  from  the  fate  of 
fome  of  their  mod  renowned  brethren, 
that  infidelity,  however  fafhjonable  and 
lucrative,  is  not  the  mod  convenient  field 
for  a  fuccefsful  difplay  of  genius.  Ever 
fince  Voltaire,  flimulated  by  avarice,  and 
other  dotages  incident  to  unprincipled  old 
age,  formed  the  fcheme  of  turning  a  penny  by 
writing  three  or  four  volumes  yearly  againft 
the  Chriflian  religion,  he  has  dwindled  from 
a  genius  of  no  common  magnitude  into  a 
paltry  book-maker  ;  and  now  thinks  he  does 
great  and  terrible  things,  by  retailing  the 
crude  and  long  exploded  notions  of  the  free- 
thinkers of  the  tail:  age,  which,  when  fea- 
foned  with  a  few  miftakes,  mifreprefcntati- 
ons,  and  ribaldries,  of  his  own,  form  fuch 
a  mefs  of  falfehood,  impiety,  obfcenity,  and 
other  abominable  ingredients,  as  nothing  but 
the  raonfrrous  maw  of  an  illiierate  infidel 
can  ei'-her  digeft  or  endure.  Several  of  our  fa- 
mous fceptics  have  lived  to  fee  the  greatefi:  part 
cfthe*r  profane  tenets  confuted.  I  hope,  and 
earneftly  wifh,  that  they  may  live  to  make  a 

full 
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full  recantation.  Some  of  tlicm  mud  have 
known,  and  many  of  them  might  have  known, 
that  there  tenets  were  confuted  before  they  a- 
dopted  them :  yet  did  they  adopt  them  not- 
withllinding,  and  diTplay  them  to  the  world 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  nothing  had 
ever  been  advanced  on  the  other  fide.  So 
have  I  fcen  a  tefty  and  ftubborn  dogmatift, 
when  all  his  arguments  were  anfwered,  and 
all  his  invention  exhaufted,  coiniort  him- 
felf  at  laft  with  fimply  repeating  his  former 
politions  at  the  end  of  each  new  r:-mon- 
flrance  from  the  adverfary. 

They  who  are  converfantin  the  works  of  the 
fceptical  philofophers,  know  very  well,  that 
thole  gentlemen  do  not  always  maintain  that 
moderation  of  ftyle  which  might  be  expedted 
from  perfons  of  their  profefQon ;  and  if  I 
thought  my  condu6t  in  this  refpc'fl  needed  to 
be,  or  could  be,  juftified  by  fuch  a  prece- 
dePit,  I  might  plead  even  their  example  as  my 
apology.  But  1  difclaim  every  plea  that 
fuch  a  precedent  could  afford  me  :  I  write 
not  in  the  fpirit  of  retaliation  ;  and  when  I 
find  myfelf  inclined  to  be  an  imitator,  I 
will  look  out  for  other  models.  Indeed  it  is 
hardly  to  be  fuppofed,  that  I  would  take 
thofe  for  my  pattern,  whofe  talents  I  defpife, 
whofe  writings  I  deteft,  and  whofe  principles 
and  proje(fts  are  fo  diredly  oppofite  ta  mine. 

Their 
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Their  writings  tend  to  fubvert  the  foundati-* 
pns    of  human  knowledge,    to    poifon    the 
fources  of  human  happinefs,  and  to  overturn 
that  religion  which  the  beft  and  wifeft  of  men 
have   believed  to  be   of  divine  original,  and 
which  every  good  man,  who  underflands  it, 
muft   reverence  as  the  greateft  bleffing    ever 
conferred  upon   the  human   race,      I  write 
with  a  view  to  counteradl  thofe  tendencies,  by 
vindicating  fotne  fundamental  articles  of    re- 
ligion and  fcience   from  the  fceptical  objed* 
ions,  and  by  fliovving,  that   no  man  can  at-* 
tempt    to    difprove    the     firfi:    principles  of 
knowledge    without    contradidting    himfelf. 
To    the    common    fenfe  of  mankind,     they 
fcruple  not  to  oppofe  their  own   conceits,  as 
if  tliey  judged  thefe    to   be  more  worthy   of 
credit  than  any  other  authority,  human   or 
divine.     I   urge   nothing  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  or   fervour,  in  which  I  have  not 
good    reafon  to  think   myfelf  warranted  by 
the  common  knfc  of  mankind.     Does  their 
caufe,  then,  or  does  mine,  deferve  the  warm- 
elt  attachment  ?     Have  they,  or  have  I,  the 
mofl:  need  to  guard  againft  vehemence  of  ex- 
prefTion  *  ?     As  certainly  as  the  happinefs  of 

mankind 

*  "  There  is  no  fatisfying  the  dennnds  of  fulfe  delicacy," 
f»y«  an  elegant  and  pious  author,  "  bccaufe  they  are  not 
".  regulated  by   any  Exe^  ftandard.     But  a  man  of  candour 
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jnankind  is  a  defirabic  objea,  fo  certainly  is 
my  caufc  good,  and  theirs  evil. 

To    conclude:      Liberty    of    fpeech   and 
writing  is   one  of  thofe  high  priv^ileges   that 
diilinguifli  Great  Britain  from  all  other  nati- 
ons.    Every  good  fubje<ft  wifhes,  that  it  may 
be   preferved    to   the    lateft    pofterity;    and 
would    be    forry    to    fee  the  civil  power  in- 
terpofe  to  check  the  progrefs  of  rational  in- 
quiry.    Nay,  when  inquiry  ceafes  to  be  rati- 
onal, and  becomes  both  whimfical  and  per- 
nicious, advancing  as  far  as  fome  late  authors 
have  carried  it,  to  controvert  the  firfl  princi- 
ples   of   knowledge,  morality   and    religion, 
and  confequently  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Britilh  government,  and  of  all  well-regulated, 
fociety^  even   then,    it   mufl  do   more  hurt 
than  good  to  oppofe  it  with  the  arm  of  flefli. 
For  perfecution  and  puniihment  for  the  fake 
of  opinion,     feldom   fail   to   ftrengthen   the 
party  they  are  intended  to  fupprefs  ',  and  whea 

opinions 


**  and  judgment  wiH  allow,  that  ths  bafliful  timidity  prac- 
**  tifed  by  thofe  who  put  themfelvcs  on  a  level  with  the  adver- 
**  laries  of  reh'glon,  would  ill  become  one  who,  declining  all 
**  difputes,  alTerts  primary  truths  on  the  authority  of  common 
''  feiife  ;  and  that  whoever  pleads  the  caufe  of  religion  in  this 
*'  way,  has  a  right  to  afllime  a  firmer  tone,  and  to  pronounce 
*<  with  a  more  deciiive  air,  not  upon  the  ftrcngth  of  his  own 
**  judgment,  but  on  the  reverence  due  from  all  mankind  to  the 
**  tribunal  to  which  he  appeals." 

0/u;a/d's  J^^ettl  in  behalf  of  religion,  p.   14. 
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opinions  are  combated  by  fuch  weapons  only, 
(which  would  probably  be  the  cafe  if  the 
law  were  to  interpofe),  a  fufpicion  arifes  in 
the  minds  of  men,  that  no  other  weapons 
are  to  be  had;  and  therefore  that  the  fedary, 
though  deftitute  of  power,  is  not  wanting  in 
argument.  Let  opinions  then  be  combated 
by  reafon,  and  let  ridicule  be  employed  to  ex- 
pofe  nonfenfe.  And  to  keep  our  licenti- 
ous authors  in  awe,  and  to  make  it  their  in- 
tereft  to  think  before  they  write,  to  examine 
f;^s  before  they  draw  inferences,  to  read 
books  before  they  criticife  them,  and  to  fludy 
both  fides  of  a  queftion  before  they  take  it 
upon  them  to  give  judgment,  it  would  not 
be  amifs,  if  their  vices  and  follies*  as  authors, 
were  fometimes  chaftifed  by  a  fatirical  feve- 
rity  of  expreffion.  This  is  a  proper  punilh- 
ment  for  their  fault;  this  punifhment  they 
certainly  deferve;  and  this  it  is  not  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  philofopher,  or  divine,  or 
any  man  who  loves  God  and  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, to  inflidl.  Milton,  Locke,  Cudworih, 
Sidney,  Tillotfon,  and  fcveral  of  the  greateft 
and  befl  writers  of  the  prefent  age,  have  fet 
the  example;  and  have,  I  doubt  not,  done 
good  by  their  nervous  and  animated  ex- 
preffion,  as  well  as  by  the  folidlty  of  their 
aro-uments.  This  punifhment,  if  inflided 
with   diicrction,  might  teach  our  licentious 

authors 
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authors  fomcthing  of  inodefty,  and  of  defe- 
rence to  the  judgment  of  mankind;  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  would  in  time  bring  down  that 
fpirit  of  prefumption,  and  afFedted  fuperio- 
rity,  which  hath  of  late  diftinguifhed  their 
writingvS,  and  contributed,  more  perhaps  than 
all  their  fuhtlety  and  fophiflry,  to  the  fe- 
dudtion  of  the  ignorant,  the  unwary,  and  the 
fiifliionable.  It  is  true,  the  beft  of  caufes 
may  be  pleaded  with  an  excefs  of  warmth  ; 
as  when  the  advocate  is  fo  blinded  by  his 
zeal  as  to  lofe  fight  of  his  argument  -,  or  as 
when,  in  order  to  render  his  advcrfaries 
odious,  he  alludes  to  fuch  particulars  of  their 
charadler  or  private  hiftory  as  are  not  to  be 
gathered  from  their  writings.  The  former 
fault  never  fails  to  injure  the  caufe  which 
the  writer  means  to  defend :  the  latter> 
which  is  properly  termed  perfonal  abufe,  is  in 
itfelf  fo  hateful,  that  every  perfon  of  com- 
mon prudence  would  be  inclined  to  avoid  it 
for  his  ov/n  fake,  even  though  he  were  not 
reftraincd  by  more  weighty  motives.  If  an 
author's  writings  be  fubverfive  of  virtue,  and 
dangerous  to  private  happinefs,  and  the  pub- 
lic good,  we  ought  to  hold  them  in  detefta- 
tion,  and,  in  order  to  counteradl  their  bane- 
ful tendency,  to  endeavour  to  render  them 
deteftable  in  the  eyes  of  others;  thus  far  we 
aft  the  part  of  honefl  men,  and  good  citizens: 

but 
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but  with  his  private  hiftory  we  have  no  con- 
cern;   nor  with  his  charader,    except  in  fo 
far  as  he  has  thougjit  proper  to  fubmit  it  to 
the  public  judgment,  by  difplaying  it  in  his 
works.  When  thefe  are  of  that  pecuUar  fort, 
that  we  cannot  expofe  them  .in  their  proper 
colours,  without  refle(5ling  on  his  abilities  and 
uaoral  charader,  we  ought  by  no  means  to 
facrifice  our  love  of  truth  and  mankind  to  a 
tomplaifance  which,  if  we  are  what  we  pre- 
tend to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  would    be  hy- 
pocritical at  beft,  as  well  as  mockery   of  the 
public^  and  treachery   to  our   caufe.      The 
good  of  fociety  is   always  to  be  confidered  as 
a  matter  of  higher  importance  than  the  gra- 
tification of  an  author's  vanity.     If  he    does 
not  think  of  this  in  time,  and  take  care   that 
the  latter  be  confiflent  with  the   former,  he 
has  himfelf  to  blame  for  all  the  confequences. 
The  feverity  of  Collier's   attack    upon  the 
ilage,  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  was, 
even  in  the  judgment  of  one  *  who  thought 
it  cxceiTive,  and  who  will  not  be  fufpedted 
of  partiality  to    that  author's  dodlrine,   pro- 
dudive  of  very    good  efied:s ;  as   it    obliged 
the  fuccceding   dramatic   poets  to  curb  that 
propenlion  to  indecency,  which  had  carried 
fome  of  th"ir  predeceilbrs   fo  far  beyond  the 

bounds 

♦  Col'ey  Cili' er.     S;e  his  Apology,  vol.  i,  p.  201. 
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bounds  of  good  tafte  and  good  manners.  If 
we  are  not  permitted  to  anfwer  the  objedions 
of  the  infidel  as  plainly,  and  with  as  little  re- 
ferve,  as  he  makes  them,  we  engage  him  on 
unequal  terms.  And  many  will  be  difpofed 
to  think  moft  favourably  of  that  caufe,  whofe 
adherents  •  difplay  the  greateft  ardour  5  and 
iome,  perhaps,  may  be  tempted  to  impute 
to  timidity,  or  to  a  fecret  diffidence  of  our 
principles,  what  might  have  been  owing  to 
a  much  more  pardonable  weaknefs.  Nay, 
if  we  pay  our  fceptical  adverfaries  their  full 
demand  of  compliment  and  adulation  -,  and 
magnify  their  genius  and  virtue,  while  wc 
confute  their  atheiftical  and  nonfenfical  fo* 
phifms  ;  and  fpeak  with  as  much  refpedl  of 
their  pitiful  conceits  and  flimfy  wranglings, 
as  of  the  fublimeft  difcoveries  in  philofophy  ; 
is  there  not  reafon  to  fear  that  our  writings 
will  do  little  or  no  fervice  ?  For,  may  not 
fome  of  our  readers  qufftion  our  fmcerity  ? 
May  not  many  of  them  continue  the  admir- 
ers and  dupes  of  the  authors  whom  we  feem 
fo  pafiionately  to  admire,  and  whofe  merit 
will  not  appear  to  them  the  lefs  confplcuous 
that  it  is  acknowledged  by  an  avowed  anta- 
gonift  ?  And,  laftly,  will  not  the  adverfaries 
themfelves,  more  gratified  than  hurt  by  fuch 
a  confutation,  becaufe  more  ambitious  of  ap- 
plaufe,  than  concerned  for  truth,  rejoice  in 

their 
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ihclr  fancied  fuperiority ;  and,  finding  their 
books  become  every  day  more  popular  and 
marketable  by  the  confequence  we  give  them, 
be  encouraged  to  perfift  in  their  malevolent 
and  impious  career  ? 

For  my  own  part,  though  I  have  always 
been,  and  fliall  always  be,  happy  in  applaud- 
ing excellence  where-ever  I  find  it  ;  yet  nei- 
ther the  pomp  of  wealth  nor  the  dignity  of 
office,  neither  the  frown  of  the  great  nor  the 
fneer  of  the  fafhionable,  neither  the  fciolift's 
clamour  nor  the  profligate's  refentment,  fhall 
ever  footh  or  frighten  me  into  an  admiration, 
real  or  pretended,  of  impious  tenets,  fophi- 
ftical  reafoning,  or  that  paltry  metaphyfic 
with  which  literature  has  been  fo  difgraced 
and  peftered  of  late  years.  I  am  not  fo  much 
addi(fled  to  controverfy,  as  ever  to  enter  into 
any  but  what  I  judge  to  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance :  and  into  fuch  controverfy  I  can- 
not, I  will  not,  enter  with  coldnefs  and  un- 
concern. If  I  fhould,  I  might  pleafe  a  party, 
but  I  mud  offend  the  public ;  I  might  efcapc 
the  cenfure  of  thofe  whofe  praife  I  would  not 
value,  but  I  fhould  juftly  forfeit  the  efteem  ^^ 
of  good  men,  and  incur  the  diHipprobation 
of  my  own  confcience. 
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